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SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
IMCO SPECIAL (nich protein) 


Kava. Wheat 


MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 


WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


BEAUTY KRUST cake « Pastry 
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=3 WHITE FLOUR IS BACK! - 
tregula- = _— 


= With the end of Governmen 
tions, International pledges itself to E 
ppl lllladlddla WIV t. 


the quick return © these famous 

= shorter patent flours: ‘ i dlblidlie Mjhlhe 
- Spring Wheat 

e@ ROBIN HOOD 

7 CINDERELLA 


e MINUTE MAN 
@ RED DRAGON 
Texas Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e@ BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
@ SPARKLING JEWEL 
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BACK ON THE HIGHWAY! 


The 80%-extraction detour is past. Smooth going is 
ahead. Pillsbury’s distinguished bakery flours are 


again available! 


In Pillsbury’s complete line you’ll find pre- 
cision-milled, laboratory-controlled flours for 
every bakery need . . . flours with the faultless, 
unvarying, year-round performance that has 


helped so much to build the fame behind the 
name PILLSBURY... GREATEST NAME IN FLour. 


PILLSBURY'S 


BAKERY FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. + GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Ce., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. 8. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 





domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘“A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















SIMONDS-SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


@ FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 


F. L, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ©@ We offer you sixty-two years of 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
J. L. YOUNG - present experienced management. 














NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS cir T Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 
5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS 2 BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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REPRINT ~©—_D) 


OF A FULL COLOR PAGE 
ADVERTISEMENT APPEARING 
IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF 

“FORTUNE” MAGAZINE 














',.. but it didn’t stay there long, because lively colors move merchandise—and fast!!! In 





any product—flour, feed, salt, sugar, rice, seed—manufacturers know that the customer these 
days looks at the package as well as the brand. This has been proved—especially with products packed 
in P/K Ken-Print Bags. Your customers see the difference (even when you don’t) and express their preference 
by spending millions of dollars annually for the brands packed in P/K Ken-Print Bags. 
Pioneer in the dress print bag, Percy Kent combined color and beauty of material with a sturdiness that 
makes P/K Ken-Print Bags invaluable in the American home today—as the “makings” of everything 
from dresses to draperies. Investigate P/K Ken-Print Bags for your product. 


The Percy Kent Policy of “always something new” provides a never-failing source of seaciapiieal 


sales-building ideas to help you merchandise your product at a profit. 







Y PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IN. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Cotton and Burlap Bags, Since 1885 
KANSAS CITY, MO. BUFFALO, N. Y. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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California Play Suit, from one 
Ken-Print feed bag. 






Chair, slip-covered in gay stripes 
with Ken-Print flour bags. 






Toddler's dainty dress made from 
one flour bag. 













MILLERS OF FINE 
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THE THOMAS PAGE 
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41 With normal milling practices re- 
stored, we can again offer you the 
finest in Page’s flours, backed by our 
location for selecting the best baking 
wheats from four leading states — 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas and 
Nebraska. “u 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 





“Dependable”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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BIG VALUE | 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 









SALINA, KANSAS 
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HE MIGHTY MILLER OF HULL 


said he was lazy at work. He cer- 
tainly would much rather play crick- 
et on the Stepney pitch—a game for 
which he always cherished a great 


tage attached to his father’s 

windmill on the Holderness 
Road, Hull, on 28th of March, 1854, 
half an hour before midnight—which, 
according to superstition, is a lucky 
hour for a birth. The mill, though 
without its wide-flung arms and no 
longer in use, still stands on the 
old site, but the cottage was pulled 
down when the road was widened 
many years ago. 

Milling may be said to have been 
in Joseph’s blood, for both his fa- 
ther and his grandfather owned and 
operated windmills and had a reputa- 
tion for selling good-quality flour. 
His father, James Rank, son of John, 
was born in 1829, the eldest of a 
fami!y of eight—four sons and four 
daughters. 

Af‘airs at the Holderness mill do 
not appear to have prospered as ex- 
pected, and James therefore ac- 
quired a mill on the other side of 


Jose: RANK was born in a cot- 





Editor’s Note-—One of the great 
flour millers of all time, Joseph 
Rank, founder of the British milling 
colossus, Ranks, Ltd., has been made 
the subject of a book-length biog- 
raphy by R. G. Burnett, whose pub- 
lisher is the Epworth Press, 25-35 
City Road, London, E. ‘Cc. 1 
(“Through the Years,” $2.25 post- 
paid). By arrangement with the pub- 
lishers this admirable record of the 
life and times of Mr. Rank, whose 
death occurred on Nov. 13, 1943, in 
his ninetieth year, is made available 
to readers of The Northwestern Mill- 
er in condensed form. It will be 
presented in four installments, the 
first of which appears herewith. 





the river, which at that time was 
still a frontier between town and 
country. 

Some idea of the difficulties con- 
fronting millers in those days may 
be derived from the fact that from 
the upper floor of the Holderness 
mill more than 20 windmills could 
be seen in the small area visible 
toward the bank of the River Hull. 
The mill was surrounded by green 
fields and country lanes. The mill- 
er went about his work to the ac- 
companiment of lowing cattle and 
Singing birds. It was a_ primitive, 
country life, and the methods of 
milling had not changed for cen- 
turies; with such keen local com- 
Petition, lack of any but the simplest 
transport, and dependence upon the 
wheat crops of local farmers, it was 
by no means easy to make a good 
living. 

Joseph’s Brief Schooling 


As was customary in those days, 
Joseph Rank’s schooling was sketchy 
and, by modern standards, brief; 
although he stayed on longer than 
most boys of his age. He left school 


at the age of 14, and began to work 


for his father at the mill. His fa- 
ther was not _as sympathetic as the 
lad had a right to expect. He 
thought the boy was slow, unwilling, 
and dreamy; indeed, something of a 
dunce, _ 

Nobody else thought much of him 
When he began to work in the mill 
—though, from various accounts, 
they had evidence enough that he 
Could sleep! It was said that he 
had been lazy at school; now they 
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delight. 
the mill. 
One day when Ben Thompson came 
to Rank’s mill for some bran Joseph 
was lying asleep on the sacking. 
“Tak’ the lad as well as the bran,” 
cried his father. “He’s good for 


He found no pleasure in 


nowt—he’ll never be much use in the 
world!” 

Working long hours at the mill, 
learning by experience how to do 
all the jobs in and around it, he 
went on—though without realizing 
the significance of what was hap- 
pening—preparing himself for the 
career that in the fullness of time 
was to open out before him. He 
also did most of his father’s book- 
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keeping, which was done in a very 
simple manner in those days. There 
was no overtime—everybody had to 
work as long as the wind blew. On 
Saturdays there were no afternoons 
off, but if there was no wind they 
were allowed to leave at six o’clock. 

To his father he remained an enig- 
ma. So much so that when one 
day he was talking to an old friend, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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MILLS 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Now that the 80% extraction regula- 
tions have been removed by the gov- 






ernment, we can again make POLAR 
BEAR the way we like to make it 
—skillfully milled to make the best 
quality that you can find in the market. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


















GEOl 
W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres, $2,100,000 182 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres, Domestic and Export 
A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 
We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 
Clif 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 














PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary R. HUGH UHLMANN, Treasurer 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. ‘1158 Board of Trade Bldg. “THE FLOU 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















OPERATING 


m"Ohicage Board of Trade KATY AND WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of C . : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Combined Cap acity 7,500,000 Bus. Chicago, Ill. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange K Cc 

Duluth Board of Trade = as gt agg oe 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Ww * 

New York Rubber Exchange mA ae ' ntl aety Ram 
New York Coffee and ‘Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Senate, Seats 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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@| Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






























NEW SPOKANE MILL...MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


[ 
a MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE © WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 










Flour of Excellent Baking Quality ESTABLISHED 1865 
er Ahahh ates ae SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
cst haha s-inanitneapiags i Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
« Spring Patents 









x) FOR UNIFORM FLOURS WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 












of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 






elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchense, New York. 











Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














FLOUR 

Wie Le Ae 4 2 ——— FOR TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS co. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI EVERY Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 

PURPOSE PORTLAND e OREGON 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 






CROWN 


MILLS 
PORALAND, OREGON 






























Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, WESTERN MILLING Co. 
Family and Ex- MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
“ . port Flours. BLUESTEM—PATENT 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 







General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 























THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND © 
FLOUR MILL - FLOUR MILLS 
Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia A S 


Capacity oat, COO: Sacks Daity 
: OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


ply for all your flour needs : 


KERS + CRACKERS * CAKE 





Hard 
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Bake 











en A 


It’s results that count—in baking bread or milling 
flour. And many leading bakers found, during the 
emergency 80% extraction period, that MADE- 
RITE gave them superior baking results. Now that 
shorter extraction flours are again permitted, you'll 
find MADE-RITE still has that extra measure of 
good baking quality that made it a leader among 
emergency flours. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 





Bakes 
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20c Sack Ceiling Increase Approved 
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Wheat Buying Delay. 
Threat to Eastern 
Feed Supplies 


Washington, D. C.—Prior to the 
government’s announcement last week 
of a new wheat buying policy, the 
delay in getting wheat into export 
position had been seen as a disturb- 
ing clement to eastern feed con- 
sumer. Unless the government 
stockpiles its export commitments 
in the eastern seaboard terminals 
of Boston, Albany, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore shortly, the govern- 
ment may find gaps in its ex- 
port pipeline later this year and if 
that condition occurs it may find it 
necessary to draw on private stocks 
to keep the export flow moving. 


Threat to Feed Supply 


Drafts on private grain stocks 
from Buffalo for example would cur- 
tail supplies of millfeeds from that 
area and either create a feed short- 
age in New England and middle At- 
lantic states or compel these feed 
consumers to reach inland for -sup- 
plies. 

Even if feed supplies are to be 
readily obtained from surplus areas 
in the interior, there is considerable 
doubt that transportation facilities 
would be available to deliver needed 
supplies. 

Earlier this year Colonel J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation director, told The North- 
western Miller that by October the 
nation faced an over-all shortage of 
approximately 75,000 cars weekly to 
meet the domestic requirements. 
That shortage would have to be ap- 
portioned among all classes of ship- 


pers, Colonel Johnson stated, as he 
was unwilling to establish any pri- 
ority system for freight. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BLACKSTRAP ALLOCATIONS 
TO GO FOR RANGE PELLETS 


Washington, D. C.—Feed branch 
officials at the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have obtained 1,400,000 
gallons of blackstrap molasses, which 
will be allocated to range cube man- 
ufacturers. None will be made avail- 
able to the dairy feed industry, as 
it is the purpose of the USDA to 
build up a stockpile of range pellets 
against winter requirements of the 
cattle country. Allocation to pellet 
manufacturers will be made on a pro 
rata basis according to the historical 
manufacturing experience of range 
cube producers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Bread Advance 


Continued by OPA 
Through October 


Washington, D. C.—Interim price 
increases on rye bread and rolls, to 
have been refigured Sept. 1, were an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration Sept. 6 as continuing in 
force until Nov. 1. 

The extension of 2c lb on bread 
and 2c doz on-rolls will afford the 
price agency, according to an official 
statement, additional time to collect 
and analyze data on flour costs and 
their effects on the earnings of rye 
bread bakers. 

This action also provides increases 
of 1c lb each on cracker meal and 
on bread crumbs. These were inad- 
vertently omitted from the list of 
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REVISION COVERS ALL GRADES; 
PROBABLY EFFECTIVE SEPT. 11 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— The Office of Price Administration has 
granted the flour milling industry a 20c sack price increase on flour, 
reflecting increased bag costs, higher costs arising under the shorter 
extraction rate and also the lowered rate of production from the 
85%. production level restriction of the United States Department 


of Agriculture. 


The OPA order has been sent to the USDA for confirmation © 
and there is no doubt in the OPA that the USDA will give its assent. 
The order may become effective Sept. 11. 

OPA declined to make any allowance for the price of millfeeds, 





increases granted by OPA on Aug. 
2, 1946, for bread and bread type 
rolls and _ biscuits, crackers and 
cookies. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONTRACTS LET FOR 
GENERAL MILLS PLANTS 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Contracts 
have been awarded by General Mills, 
Inc., for the construction of the com- 
pany’s new cereal plant for pack- 
aged food products at Lodi, Calif., 
and a completely modern flour mill 
to be built in Los Angeles. 

The cereal plant contract was 
awarded to the Utah Corfstruction 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. The con- 
tract for the flour mill was award- 
ed to Bechtel Brothers McCone Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Both plants are part of General 
Mills’ postwar expansion program 
and will be under the company’s 
Sperry division which serves their 
west coast. Construction and opera- 
tion of the plants will be under the 
supervision of Edward O. Boyer, 
president of the division, 








CCC Wheat Buying Change Viewed 
as Groundwork for Price Support 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—With the ter- 
Mination last week of the govern- 
ment’s offer to buy unlimited quan- 
tities of wheat for export at the 
ceiling prices which existed on June 
30, 1946, and the announcement that 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture would buy wheat at cur- 
Tent market prices starting Sept. 9, 
there are indications that the govern- 
Ment plans to use the export pro- 
curement program as a price stabiliz- 
ing factor to limit government price 
supporting operations which may 
have to be undertaken on a large 
Scale later in this crop year. 

With the announcement of the new 
Wheat procurement policy it was also 
revealed that forward buying against 
Warehouse receipts may be curtailed, 
although government officials indi- 
cated that procurement policy will be 
dictated by day-to-day or week-to- 
week requirements and, -where fu- 
tures prices are attractive, forward 


buying may be invoked. 

Milling industry representatives 
have been assured that the govern- 
ment will conduct its procurement 
operations in a manner which will 
not disturb buying of wheat by the 
milling industry for domestic and ex- 
port flour requirements. 

Most recent statement by the gov- 
ernment concerning its wheat pur- 
chases against its export goal of 
267,000,000 bus as reported to the 
Price Decontrol Board revealed that 
it had obtained 25,000,000 bus of 1946 
wheat under the set-aside order and 
3,000,000 bus in the open market. 
That statement included procurement 
up to Aug. 7. 

That the government would have 
to revise its wheat procurement pol- 
icy was indicated in the statement 
of the Price Decontrol Board when 
it ordered further price control over 
grains halted after Aug. 20. That 
statement indicated that the old OPA 
ceiling of June 30 failed to reflect 
the legal parity requirement of the 
price law. 

With the government wheat pro- 


curement program now operating on 
a policy determined by current re- 
quirements of regional CCC offices 
it is seen that the tight transporta- 
tion condition wilt be an important 
factor in its operations and may ulti- 
mately lead the government policy 
makers to decide that the procure- 
ment for export can best be handled 
by private exporters. 

Recently an export committee met 
with government grain officials to dis- 
cuss a return of the export trade to 
private enterprise. Following that 
meeting it was hoped that within a 
short time the government would ap- 
prove the proposals of the private ex- 
port group and that the cumbersome 
licensing procedure which involves 
the participation of the Department 
of Commerce could be streamlined. 

So far no policy announcement has 
been made by the USDA and if the 
government intends to make the ex- 
port wheat goal a component part of 
the government’s price support policy 
it now appears doubtful that the 
hopes of the private exporters can 
be attained. 


which millers allege are not bringing 
the legal OPA ceiling price. 

It was learned that the USDA did 
not wholly approve of the new price 
and the OPA has informed that 
agency that it will immediately in- 
stitute decontrol proceedings for 
flour. Inasmuch as the USDA has 
expressed disapproval of the price in- 
crease, it is difficult to understand 
how it could disapprove a decontrol 
motion from the OPA. 


Reflects Average Wheat Prices 


The new amendment to MPR 296 
reflects averaged wheat prices in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. sample 
markets which were used in comput- 
ing the subsidy. It is also learned 
that the OPA is studying a proposal 
to revise the flour order along broad 
lines, but responsible OPA price offi- 
cials predict that flour will be de- 
controlled prior to the final draft of 
the sweeping amendment, which 
probably would require 30 days for 
preparation. 

The approved increase of 20c ap- 
plies to all grades of flour and is 
added to the previous price adjust- 
ment of 7c sack granted recently. 

Representatives of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation report that there 
is considerable resentment at the 
USDA over the extent of the price 
increase and officials here express 
some doubt that USDA approval will 
be forthcoming quickly. Against this 
pessimistic note, OPA price officials 
say that the action will clear quickly 
and they have no doubt over the ap- 
proval of the USDA. 


Millers Ask 26c Increase 


Millers had asked for at least a 
26c sack increase in ceilings to per- 
mit them to break even on wheat 
costs, bag charges and other increased 
costs. OPA officials frowned on the 
26c increase, indicating at first that 
they would approve only 15 to 16c 
advance. 

OPA’s first objection to more than 
16c ceiling advance was said to be 
predicated on its contention that 
it would not be legal for the OPA 
to grant a greater millfeed credit 
than official ceiling prices, despite the 
fact that miller representatives in- 
formally showed that millfeed was 
selling below that level. 

Millers say that even with the full 
increase requested, the ceiling -would 
be too low on all flours, especially 
on durum, spring, North Pacific’ and 
high grade cake: flours. 

A move will be made at once by 

(Continued on page 37} 
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La Guardia Assails Exchanges 





COMMODITY MARKETS CRITICIZED 
AT COPENHAGEN FAO CONFERENCE 


— »— 
No Official United States Spokesman Challenges Allegations—Plan 
for World Food Bank Seen as Threat to 
Present Marketing System 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—An_ unchal- 
lenged assault of the functions and 
utility of the world’s commodity ex- 
changes by F. H. La Guardia, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration director, made in the 
presence of policy making officials of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the State Department, 
lends emphasis to a statement made 
by a leading agricultural expert who, 
prior to his departure for the Copen- 
hagen meeting of Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, stated that the 
adoption of a program for the crea- 
tion of a world food bank would ulti- 
mately lead to the death of the com- 
modity exchanges everywhere. 

Speaking before the Copenhagen 
session of the FAO, UNNRA Chief 
La Guardia bluntly told the assem- 
bled officials that “it is no use say- 
ing that we are not going to inter- 
fere with free exchange and free 
sales. If you do what is needed you 
will interfere and you will put every 
dabbling grain exchange out of busi- 
ness, in Chicago, in Winnipeg, in Liv- 
erpool, or wherever it exists. . 
You cannot have stabilization in 
prices and security for the farmers 
as well as fluctuations in prices.” 

Among American representatives 
at Copenhagen from USDA were Nor- 
ris E. Dodd, Under-Secretary of Ag- 
riculture; Leslie A. Wheeler, director 
of Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations of USDA, and Senators Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma and Raymond 
Willis of Indiana. Other congres- 
sional members of the United States 
delegation included John W. Flana- 
gan, Jr., chairman of the House ag- 
riculture committee, and Clifford 
Hope of Kansas. 

Other United States delegates in- 
cluded Albert S. Goss, Master of the 
National Grange; John H. Davis, ex- 
ecutive secretary of National Council 
of Farmer Co-operatives; W. Ray- 
mond Ogg of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and Russell Stew- 
art of the National Farmers Union. 

Significantly no representative of 
United States private trade groups 
had been invited to participate in 
the sessions. 


No Official Denial 


Although Mr. La Guardia holds no 
official government position and con- 
sequently his comments cannot be 
accurately described as official gov- 
ernment policy, the fact that no 
prominent government spokesman 
has arisen to deny the truth of the 
allegations leads observers to give 
credence to the conclusions reached 
by a responsible government official 
made prior to the opening of the 
Copenhagen meeting that the elabo- 
rate plans for a world food bank 
subsidized on an international basis 
will freeze farm price movements in 
so narrow a range that commodity 
exchanges will lose their utility and 


ultimately cease to function in the 
marketing of such important agricul- 
tural commodities as the food and 
feed grains and fibers. 

In defense of the commodity ex- 
change, Harry C. Schaack, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, called 
the attention of President Truman 
to what he termed the “scurrilous” 
remarks of the UNRRA director and 
expressed hope that further state- 
ments of this character by Mr. La 
Guardia would be curbed. Mr. 
Schaack termed the La Guardia com- 
ments as promoting a plan for the 
“socialization of the production and 
marketing of wheat and thereby 
scrapping the most efficient method 
of doing business that has ever been 
evolved.” 

J. A. Higgons, Jr., executive vice 
president of the National Association 
of Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades, Inc., also denounced the La 
Guardia statement. 

“The chief danger,” Mr. Higgons 
said, “is that La Guardia may give 
a mistaken impression abroad that 
he speaks with any authority on this 
matter for the American people.” 


Food Bank Proposed 


The La Guardia attack on the com- 
modity exchanges is seen as an 
espousal of Sir John Boyd Orr’s pro- 
gram to provide the world popula- 
tion with a daily caloric intake of 
3,400 units. Sir John proposes to at- 
tain this goal by means of an inter- 
nationally subsidized food bank which 
would accumulate storage stocks of 


important food grains such as wheat 
and make them available for deficit 
countries presumably at prices these 
nations could afford to pay. 

It is understood that the Orr pro- 
gram contemplated primarily a sur- 
vey of world food requirements on 
the basis of his ideal daily require- 
ment. That survey is scheduled for 
completion and submission to the 
FAO at the end of this year for study 
and adjustment. It will provide, 
however, the basis of an international 
agreement which would be submitted 
to the various member nations of 
FAO and establish the limits of the 
individual nations’ participation in 
the international subsidy fund. 

Individual national legislatures 
would be asked to approve the recom- 
mendations and final participation 
would be formalized by a series of 
treaties between the individual na- 
tions and FAO. Government officials 
predict that final approval cannot be 
expected prior to Jan. 1, 1948, at the 
earliest. 


Plan Called “Visionary” 


In commenting on the Orr propos- 
al one responsible government official 
said that the plan for so high a 
world caloric daily intake was “vis- 
ionary” and that Sir John was 
“fanatical” on the subject. But he 
also pointed out that the plan con- 
tained a shrewd appeal to the Ameri- 
can wheat producer in that it ap- 
peared to provide a ready outlet for 
wheat production at guaranteed 
prices over and above domestic re- 
quirements. 

In short, what the Orr plan ap- 
pears to contemplate is a very nar- 
row range of prices for important 
farm commodities, possibly along the 
price limits now in force between 
the mandatory price support and 
Office of Price Administration ceil- 
ings. 

Another aspect of the Orr plan 

(Continued on page 36) 





““What’s Ahead?” Is Theme of 
Grain and Feed Celebration 


Chicago, Ill—The Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association was 
celebrating its 50th anniversary at 
its 1946 convention in Chicago, Sept. 
3-5. Little time, however, was spent 
in reviewing the past; “What Is 
Ahead?” was the general theme of 
the program. 

What the future holds for the trade 
was, in fact, the specific subject of 
a program feature that took the form 
of a forum-type discussion conducted 
by Frank Theis, Simonds-Shields- 





SECRETARIES ELECT 


Chicago, Ill.—James F. McElligott, 
Northwest Country Elevator Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, is the new 
chairman of the Secretaries’ Circle, 
@ group comprising secretaries of 33 
associations affiliated with the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion. Lloyd Case of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling and Feed Dealers As- 
sociation was elected secretary. The 
chairman last year was Mark Thorn- 
burg, Western Grain and Feed As- 
sociation. 





Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
vice chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council. On the panel of ex- 
perts were Dr. O. B. Jesness, chief 
of the Division of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota; Ed 
Cherbonnier, St. Louis, public rela- 
tions expert; Richard Uhlmann, Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Chicago; Steve 
Wilder, Wilder Grain Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; Fred Lake, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, and Colin 
S. Gordon, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 
With the theme of “What’s Ahead 
for Our Trade?” scheduled for dis- 
cussion, Mr. Theis outlined some of 
the problems which the grain and 
feed trades might well consider. 
Thought should be given, he _ said, 
to what is ahead for the trade as 
far as government control is con- 
cerned. Some of the restraints have 
been removed, but there is every in- 
dication that many restrictions will 
continue, he added, and the trade will 
have to learn how to operate ef- 
ficiently under such an economy. 
The trade must also take a self- 
inventory to determine whether it is 
Static or making progress, and there 
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is need of an organized trade if ad. 
vances are to be made, he asserted, 


Need for Education Program 


Mr. Theis also stressed the need 
of selling the virtues of contract 
trading to the public. Education js 
also necessary in the feed man’s con. 
tact with the farmer. The farmer 
must be educated as to the import- 
ance of scientifically prepared qual- 
ity feeds. The trade must also be 
prepared to offer plans to fit in with 
the needs of farmers. 

The grain trade needs something 
to explain its functions, according 
to Mr. Cherbonnier. Most people 
have only a vague idea as to the op- 
erations of the grain trade, and even 





STASSEN A SPEAKER 


Chicago, lll—Harold E. Stassen, 
former governor of Minnesota and a 
leading candidate for nominativn to 
the presidency of the United States 
on the Republican ticket, was the 


‘principal speaker at the annual ban- 


quet of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association in Chicag» the 
evening of Sept. 5. Mr. Stassen told 
his audience that national prosperity 
depends upon the voters forestalling 
extreme concentration of power in 
the hands of any one group. He 
called especially for less government 
regulation of business and more free- 
dom of individual decision as req- 
uisites for a strong economy. 
Another feature of the banquet was 
the presentation with considerable 
ceremony of a huge birthday caixe to 
the Grain and Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Association, commemorating the 
organization’s 50th anniversary. 





farmers have many misconceptions 
which should be corrected. At pres- 
ent, said Mr. Cherbonnier, such in- 
formation is not readily available. 
It is taught in some colleges, and a 
few high schools, but such teachings 
do not reach enough people. More 
information is needed to get across 
the industry’s problems to the lay- 
man, he asserted. Results of a re- 
cent survey of county agents and 
school teachers indicated that there 
is.a desire to disseminate such in- 
formation, but that it is not readily 
available, and Mr. Cherbonnier sug- 
gested that the grain trade might 
well put such a campaign high in its 
program. 

In discussing the future of coun- 
try elevators, Steve Wilder pointed 
out that many changes have 0c- 
curred in the operations of country 
elevators in recent years as a result 
of better roads and the expansion of 
trucking activities. Many country ele- 
vators have enlarged their capacities, 
installed larger scales and widened 
their driveways to keep _ business 
from flowing to the terminals. How- 
ever, Mr. Wilder pointed out, many 
country elevators will be absorbed, 
just as little towns are absorbed 
by larger cities. Other country ele 
vators will go into sideline activities 
to offset the loss of the traditional 
type of business. 

With the tremendous increase in 
federal legislation, there is a grow- 


‘ing need for the country elevator 


operator to keep in close touch with 
his representation in Congress and 
in the state legislature, Mr. Wilder 
added. 
For Free Markets 

C.S. Gordon, vice president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was one 
member of the panel who was well 
known to the trade as a former chief 
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Millfeed Curbs Under WFO 9 Lifted 





[a 


of the grain and feed section of the 
OPA. 

Mr. Gordon said that he is con- 
yinced that government orders are 
interfering with efficient operations 
of the grain and feed business. “You 
will never get rid of these regula- 
tions if you don’t do something about 
them by constantly emphasizing to 
the proper officials the things that 
should or should not be done. 

“Feed manufacturing, I think, has 
the greatest possibilities of any busi- 
ness I know of. But it must be re- 
alized that feed manufacturers and 
grain men really are service men, 
and that as service men we do not 
talk half enough about the services 
we can and do render. 

“Research is highly important and 
must be further developed, with the 
results being brought directly to the 
farmer.” 

Mr. Gordon said that in his opin- 
ion “we are all a bunch of saps” 
for standing for a long range grain 
export program “which takes our 
boxcars out of the grain producing 
areas and sends them to the Gulf 
and to the coasts. , 

“No one is going to starve in Eu- 
rope if this program is postponed for 
9) or 100 days,” he said. “Let’s 
get busy and change the program. 
If-we don’t, feed and grain men are 
going to be saddled with the blame 
for high prices and narrow markets. 

“Let’s return to free markets and 
insist on the discontinuance of all 
reguiations by the government.” 


High Production Expected 


Dr. Jesness predicted that there 
would be a high level of industrial 
production for the next five years, 
although he thought there might be 
a setback a year or two from now. 
The prospect might not be so good, 
however, he said, “if we allow cer- 
tain things to happen in the next 
few weeks or months that threaten 
our stability.” 

He recommended that some of the 
barriers to international trade be 


BOUQUETS TO BOWDEN 


Chicago, Ill.—Ray B. Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, and that organization’s Wash- 
ington representative, came in for 
numerous expressions of commenda- 
tion at the 50th anniversary conven- 
tion in Chicago, Sept. 3-5. At the 
Wednesday morning session he was 
called to the platform and presented 
with a gold watch and chain by a 
group of his friends in the grain and 
feed industries, in recognition of the 
outstanding work he had done for 
them. The presentation was made 
by Harry G. Cowan, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., Minneapolis. On Thurs- 
day afternoon, at the general con- 
vention session sponsored by the feed 
industry, J. P. Parks, of the J. P. 
Parks Co., Kansas City, who was co- 
chairman of the session, read a reso- 
lution of appreciation to Mr. Bowden, 
Which previously had been unani- 
Mously approved by members of the 
feed distributors’ committee. The 
general resolutions adopted by the 
convention as a whole also contained 
& section ‘expressing recognition of 
the value of Mr. Bowden’s assistance 
and guidance, and extending the as- 
Sociation’s appreciation. 


cence nena enh 





modified. He pointed out that our 
surpluses have been dissipated by 
war and its aftermath, but that we 
are rapidly going back to the former 
condition. 


Regulation An Objective? 

Mr. Lake, in his presentation of 
the outlook to the forum, touched 
upon the sacrifices and accomplish- 
ments of the grain and feed trades 
during the war. “Some of the over- 
all results have been depressing,” 
he said, “because it has seemed that 
regulation of our industries in itself 
has become an objective of govern- 
ment. No one can forecast the trend 
of future regulation, but it must 


ASSOCIATION WILL ADD 
FEED MAN 


Chicago, Ill—One of the principal 
recommendations made to the direc- 
tors of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National. Association at the Chicago 
convention Sept. 3-5 came from the 
retail feed committee, of which John 
Hinck, Corning, Iowa, was chairman. 
It was to the effect that a full time 
man be added to the association’s 
staff, probably at its St. Louis head- 
quarters, to take care of matters af- 
fecting retail feed dealers, and to 
maintain contacts with that category 
of members. The request was ap- 
proved by the board, and it was in- 
dicated that the man would be added 
to the staff within a short while. 





be assumed that it will be continued 
at least as far as one can see in 
planning, although the actions of the 
Price Decontrol Board are encourag- 
ing.” 

Mr. Uhlmann talked largely on the 
importance of organized marketing 
machinery, with particular emphasis 
on futures markets. 


Futures Are Needed 


“It is a pity,” he said, “that legis- 
lators are not more familiar with 
the functions of our central market- 
ing system. If they were, they would 
be more sympathetic with the fact 
that grain marketing is done at the 
lowest cost and with the highest 
efficiency of any industry.” 

He reviewed the history of grain 
trade development and of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. “Even great 
governments like ours will make mis- 
takes, as we have found during the 
recent years of regulation,” he said. 
“Grain traders also will make mis- 
takes, inevitably, but despite them 
the futures market allows risks that 
otherwise would be unbearable to 
be passed to those willing to assume 
them. It would be a major calamity 
if anything were allowed to happen 
that would upset a method of han- 
dling these major crops so efficient- 
Iy and economically.” 

Despite handicaps, Mr. Uhlmann 
concluded, he believes that the cen- 
tral marketing system will survive 
on a sound commercial basis. ‘“Cer- 
tainly,” he said, “no government can 
continue in business competition with 
its own citizens.” 

A similarly conducted forum was 
conducted on the morning of Sept. 5, 
dealing with country elevator prob- 
lems exclusively. Mr. Wilder acted 
as moderator at this session. Mem- 
bers of the panel were: Elton Kile, 


(Continued on page 36) 





CERTIFICATES BY RECEIVERS 
ALSO KILLED BY AMENDMENT 


Use of Millfeeds Remains Subject to 85% Grain Use Re- 
strictions of WFO 145, However—Quarterly 
Basis Change Approved 


Washington, D. C.—With the ter- 
mination of the high extraction rate 
on flour, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture finally has 
brought its restrictions on use of 
millfeeds under WFO 9 by feed man- 
ufacturers to an end. This decision 
was formalized with the issuance of 
Amendment 11 to that order effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1946. 

In addition to terminating the feed 
industry millfeed use restrictions un- 
der this order, the amendment also 
discontinues the certificate exchange 
requirement from persons receiving 
millfeeds. Certificates under WFO 
9 still are necessary, however, on de- 
liveries of protein meal and urea. 

Use of millfeeds by feed manufac- 
turers remains subject to the 85% 
grain use restrictions of WFO 145. 
These restrictions are still on the 
basis of the corresponding months of 
the previous year, but an amendment 
to WFO 145 has been signed 
which will put the use restriction 
basis on the corresponding quarter 
of a year ago instead of the present 
base. Issuance of the order has been 
held up by red tape in the front of- 
fice of the USDA, but no hitch is ex- 
pected. 

The change in WFO 145 base pro- 
vision authorizes the feed industry to 
use grain for the month of September 
up to 85% of the use in the corre- 
sponding month of last year or 85% 
of the third quarter use during the 
corresponding quarter of last year, 
whichever is greater. 

Subsequent quarter usage will be 
on the basis of 85% of the corre- 
sponding quarter of the previous 
year. 

Text of Amendment 11 to WFO 9 
follows: 

WAR FOOD ORDER NO. 9, AMDT. 11 

Part” 1220—Feed 


Termination of Restrictions on Wheat 
Millfeed 


War Food Order No. 9, as amended (11 
F. R. 669, 2215, 2436, 4383, 6749, 6962, 8481), 
is hereby further amended as follows: 

1. By deleting paragraph (a) (17) there- 
from, 

2. By deleting paragraph (d) (3) there- 
from. . 

3. By deleting paragraph (t) therefrom. 

4. By deleting paragraph (f) (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

(f) Oertificates. (1) No person shall 
deliver, except to a feeder as provided in 
paragraph (e) (2) or to a person acquir- 
ing edible oilseed meal.as provided in para- 
graph (e) (4) for fertilizer purposes, any 
protein meal or urea unless, at or before 
the time of delivery, the person receiving 
such protein meal or urea executes and 
furnishes to his supplier a certificate in the 
‘following form: 

The undersigned hereby certifies to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and to (fill in name and address of sup- 
plier here)—that he is familiar with the 
terms of War Food Order No. 9, that he 
will use the protein meal or urea to be 
delivered under this certificate in accord- 
ance with the provisions of War Food Or- 
der No. 9, and that the receipt by him of 
such protein meal or urea will not be in 
violation of any provision of such order. 


(Signed) 
(Fill in name of purchaser here) 
(Signed) 
) i PT errr ee rye rt Tit eee 
(Signed by “authorized official’) 
(AGdresB) ..ccecceveccoereeserservevsevers 
CD ate) . cc crcccccccccccsvccceces 


By deleting paragraph (f) (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 
(3) No person other than a feeder shall 


accept delivery of protein meal or urea un- 
less, at or before the time of delivery he 
executes and furnishes to his supplier a cer- 
tificate as required by paragraph (f) (1) 
and (f) (2). 

This amendment shall become effective at 
12:01 am., E.S.T., Sept. 1, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, Habili- 
ties incurred, or appeals taken, prior to 
said date, under War Food Order No. 9, 
as amended, all provisions of said order 
shall be deemed to remain in full force 
for the purpose of sustaining any proper 
suit, action, or other proceeding with re- 
spect to any such violation, right, liability, 
or appeal. 

(E.O. 9280, 7 F. R. 10179; E. O. 9577, 10 
F. R. 8087.) 

Issued this 4th day of September, 1946. 

(Signed) CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Flax Ceilings 
of $4 Set by OPA 
Effective Sept. 9 


Washington, D. C.—A ceiling price 
of $4 bu for flaxseed, effective Sept. 
9, was announced by the Office of 
Price Administration Sept. 6. 

In making known this action, the 
agency revealed that there would be 
no increase in linseed meal prices, 
which remain at June 30 ceilings. 
The increase in the flax ceiling will 
be absorbed through a higher oil 
price, the agency explained. There 
is no change in distributors’ margins 
on flaxseed. 

The delay in setting the new flax- 
seed ceiling stemmed from the fact 
that the OPA earlier had thought 
that June 30 ceilings were effective 
but later discovered that the old 25c 
subsidy could not legally be paid and 
therefore the ceiling price of June 
30 did not reflect the legal minimum 
requirements of the price law, which 
required a basic ceiling of $3.66. 

The matter of the new ceiling took 
on an international aspect with Ar- 
gentina, which has a current price 
of $6. The final decision apparently 
was a compromise between the old 
ceiling and the Argentine price. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FALL GRAIN MOVEMENT 
ON LAKES UNDERWAY 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Eight Great Lakes 
freighters, their cargo holds bulging 
with approximately 2,500,000 bus of 
grain, either are unloading their car- 
goes here or are en route to port 
as the fall Lakes grain movement 
gets underway. 

It was the first sign of life in the 
Lakes grain trade since early June 
when a brief spurt provided the on- 
ly relief in a season which up to now 
has been listless. 

Grain interests, which had expect- 
ed an unusually busy fall grain ship- 
ping season, now believe an acute 
shortage of boxcars, to move bumper 
grain crops from harvesting areas in 
the northwest to elevators in Duluth, 
will retard shipments. 
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Maritime Strike Stops Flour Exports 





CURTAILMENT OF SHIPMENTS 
THREATENS PRODUCTION JAM 


Second Embargo at New York, Due to Trucker Strike, a 


Further Complication—Export Mills Hit Hardest, 
With License Fulfillment Handicapped 


Railroad embargoes on flour ship- 
ments to seaboard ports because of 
the maritime strike and an addition- 
al railroad embargo on shipments in- 
to Metropolitan New York for local 
use, due to a strike of commercial 
truckers, pose a serious problem for 
the milling industry. Large quanti- 
ties of export flour are reported 
backing up in storage and produc- 
tion must be diverted into the 85% 
domestic quota to keep plants op- 
erating. When these quotas are 
reached and the storage capacity for 
export types is filled, mill shutdowns 
are threatened unless the strikes are 
settled soon. 

No flour is moving to New York 
at all, which complicates the bakery 
supply situation in that market, but 
there are no restrictions on ship- 
ments for domestic use into other 
ports affected by the maritime em- 
bargo. 

Flour mills in Buffalo and along 
both seaboards, which primarily 
grind flour for export, will shut down 
within two weeks if the maritime 
strike continues, milling industry 
representatives stated early this 
week. Curtailment of milling opera- 
tions in the Midwest also is_ in- 
evitable, they added. 


Export Sales Stopped 


Export flour business was stopped 
by the maritime strike last week, 
which caught considerable flour en 
route or already in ports. Some 
flour loading was done at the Gulf 
and eastern seaboard after the strike 
was declared, chiefly for foreign 
boats, which relieved the port situa- 
tion a bit, but loading was not ex- 
pected to continue. Any extended tie- 
up is likely to result in much confu- 
sion and may make its effects felt 
in all corners of the four markets. 

One result of the strike was to 
weaken the clears market, since most 
millers, doing a family flour trade 
principally while awaiting new bak- 
ery flour ceilings, want to dispose of 
clears for export to help them stay 
within the limits of 85% domestic 
grind. Since sales of clears to bakers 
were held up pending price ceilings, 
the only other outlet was industrial 
users, and clears began to accumulate 
as a result. 

Whether or not the shutting off of 
export demand will make millers 
more aggressive sellers of family 
flour and, when new ceilings are ef- 
fective, of bakery flours to keep mill 
operations up depends largely on the 
length of the waterfront tie-up. A 
few days is not likely to make much 
difference but a long tie-up would be 
widely felt. Some mills with export 
orders in production sold flour to 
the army late last week to divert 
their output because of the embargo 
at ports. 


License Situation Complicated 


Delays in shipment due to strikes 
or any other cause is a severe handi- 


cap to exporters now because of the 
license system, which is_ difficult 
enough under a normal shipping situ- 
ation. The irritating delays in issu- 
ing licenses generally means that 
many mills do not get these docu- 
ments until sometimes weeks of their 
60-day life have elapsed and in the 
past this has caused licenses for thou- 
sands of bags to expire before they 
can be filled. For example, many 
millers have yet received no licenses 
for September-October shipments to 
Latin American countries, although 
in theory the licenses are supposed to 
be available Sept. 1. 

A maritime strike of any length 
could complicate the license situa- 
tion even further and perhaps pre- 
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vent movement of many commit- 
ments under present licenses since 
ports probably will continue jammed 
for some time after the strike ends. 
Exporters generally are of the opin- 
ion that there would be no acute 
shortage of flour in importing coun- 
tries unless the strike should tie up 
shipping for 30 days or so. Beyond 
that time flour scarcities could de- 
velop in many countries dependent 
on the United States for supplies. 


Sugar Famine Feared 


Fear is expressed in baking circles 
that a lengthy maritime tie-up may 
create a sugar famine along the east- 
ern distribution territory as imports 
have been halted and the domestic 
stockpile is at a low point due to the 
low melt at eastern refineries dur- 
ing the current seasonal low receipts 
from off shore points. 

United States Department of Ag- 
riculture officials admit that the sit- 
uation may become acutely serious 
if the strike of the maritime unions 
is prolonged through this week, but 
it was pointed out that after the 
present tie-up, East coast refineries, 
which have been operating far below 
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capacity, can resume full-time op- 
erations and fill the sugar distribu- 
tion pipeline quickly once raw sug- 
ar receipts are resumed. 

The current sugar shortage is not 
confined to the East coast, but ex- 
tends inland roughly from a line run- 
ning from Ohio southwest into Texas, 
Relief for this region is now being 
provided through diversion of beet 
sugar from the western producing 
area. Government officials doubt 
that further beet sugar diversions 
could be ordered to relieve any addi- 
tional shortage that would take place 
in the East as result of the present 
strike. 

West Coast Better Off 


On the West coast government of- 
ficials stated that there is a work- 
ing supply which will tide over in- 
dustrial users for a longer period 
than the East coast can stand. 

No additional corn sugar produc- 
tion can be expected as a source of 
relief for the cane sugar shortage, 
government officials stated. 

Emergency action to divert the 
diminishing sugar stocks to industvial 
users is contemplated at this time, 
it was stated. 





Big Wheat Crop in 1947 Possible; 
Price Supports May Be Necessary 


Washington, D. C.—Under present 
conditions, growers undoubtedly will 
seed about the same wheat acreage 
as they did for the 1946 crop, the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics predicts in its August sur- 
vey. Goals established by state com- 
mittees for the 1947 crop add up to 
71,700,000 acres, practically the same 
as the acreage seeded for the 1946 
crop, and about as great as reason- 
able conservation “will allow. With 
average development, this acreage 
would produce a crop of about 930,- 
000,000 bus. 


If domestic use totals about 730,-_ 


000,000 bus, a crop of this size would 
leave 200,000,000 bus for export or 
addition to carry-over stocks. Ex- 
ports of 200,000,000 bus in 1947-48 
are likely unless crops in other ex- 
porting countries and principal im- 
porting countries are better than av- 
erage. Accordingly. the carry-over 
on July 1, 1948, may not be much 
different from that of July 1, 1947, 
when it may be about 275,000,000 bus. 

Present wheat prices reflect a very 
large export demand, the bureau 
says. This demand, in terms of wheat 
exports to deficit countries, probably 
reached its peak during the past 
year. Future exports are dependent 
on the increased use of wheat in 


food deficit countries and the mainte-’' 


nance of a high level of international 
trade. While our pricing policy is 
important in determining our share of 
wheat exports, the future level of 
wheat exports is very dependent on 
general world trade policy and the 
success of international trade agree- 
ments. If exports are not maintained 
at a high level, large surpluses will 
again accumulate: in exporting coun- 
tries, unless means are effective to 
curtail production. 

As the currently high exports taper 


off, price supporting loans may again 
become effective. If growing condi- 
tions are much above average for the 
1947 crop and exports are substan- 
tially reduced, prices in 1947-48 will 
decline from present levels. Wheth- 
er they will decline to support levels 
depends on the size of supplies in 
relation to demand. Present legisla- 
tion provides for loans to co-operat- 
ing farmers at 90% of parity on 
wheat harvested during the two 
years following the year in which the 
cessation of hostilities is officially 
proclaimed. 

A national rye goal of 2,400,000 
acres for harvest as grain in 1947 was 
announced in late August. Assuming 
average yields, this acreage would 
produce a crop of 29,500,000 bus. A 
crop of this size would provide for 
normal food use, but it would be 
necessary to continue to use less rye 
for feed and spirits, and greatly to 
restrict exports. 


Summary of Current Situation 


Domestic wheat supplies in 1946- 
47 are now estimated at over 1,260,- 
000,000 bus, consisting of a carry- 
over of old wheat of 101,000,000 bus 
and a prospective crop of 1,160,000,- 





EXCESSIVE RAIN HITS 
BRITISH HARVEST 
London, Eng.—(By Cable).—The 
British harvest is being spoiled by 
excessive rain. In some parts of the 
country damage to crops is severe 
and observers fear that the damage 
will be complete unless there is an 
improvement in weather conditions. 
It is also reported that weather con- 
ditions in western European coun- 

tries are similar. 





000 bus. While the indicated crop is 
the largest on record, the carry- 
over is the smallest in 20 years, ex- 
cept for 1937. As a result, total sup- 
plies are below each of the past five 
years, although over a fourth above 
the 10-year, 1932-41, average. 

Restoration on Sept. 1 of the nor- 
mal milling extraction rate and an 
increase in the goal for total United 
States grain exports in 1946-47 was 
announced Aug. 23. The quantity of 
wheat for food use is now estimated 
at* 475,000,000 bus, which with the 
other uses will result in total do- 
mestic disappearance of about 719,- 
000,000 bus. This would point to sup- 
plies available for export and carry- 
over of about 550,000,000 bus. On 
the basis of present estimates, exports 
may ‘total about 275,000,000 bus, 
which includes 15,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 bus from the 1945 crop. This 
would indicate a carry-over July 1, 
1947, of about 275,000,000 bus. 

Wheat prices have returned to near 
June 30 levels after a spurt follow- 
ing the lapse of the OPA. The ‘e- 
cline from early July reflected <r- 
rivals of new wheat and continued 
improvements in the total wheat crop 
prospects. Beginning July 1 the 
Commodity Credit Corp. offered to 
purchase wheat for export at tue 
old ceiling levels plus earned mar<- 
ups, and by Aug. 19 had purchas:d 
about 12,000,000 bus under this pr- 
gram. The very large export ¢°- 
mand is still the principal price sup- 
porting factor. Increases of 3c ‘n 
the 1946 crop wheat loan rates b:- 
cause of higher parity prices were 
authorized Aug. 7. The new rats 
will average nationally about $1.¢9 
bu, compared with $1.38 for the 1945 
crop. —~ 

Present prospects are that the 
1946 world wheat production, ex- 
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duding the U.S.S.R. and China, may 
be at least 10% above the reduced 
tion in 1945, and about equal 
to the 1935-39 prewar average. Even 
though production prospects are bet- 
ter than last year, large wheat im- 
ports are. “expected to continue 
through 1946-47. With the exhaus- 
tion of large reserves which existed 
a year ago, world wheat needs will 
have to come out of the 1946 crop. 
At present, the 1946 crop in 
Europe is better than the poor 1945 
crop, although still not up to the 
prewar average. Production in North 
Africa is sharply above that of the 
last two years, but still somewhat 
below prewar. Crop condition in 
Canada at the end of July, expressed 
as a percentage of the long-time 
yield per acre, was 126%, compared 
with 92% a year earlier. However, 
there has been some subsequent de- 
terioration from hot, dry weather. 
On the basis of increased acreage 
and more favorable conditions for 
Argentina and Australia than a year 
ago, prospects are for crops above the 
below-average outturns of last year 
and perhaps at about prewar levels. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Truckers’ Strike 
Threatens Closing 
of N.Y. Bakeries 


New York,’ N. Y.—Many bakeries 
in the metropolitan area face clos- 
ing at the end of the week as a re- 
sult of the continued strike of truck- 
men, as railroads have been forced 
into greater strictness in enforcing 
an embargo on incoming merchan- 


Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the 
war committee of the American Bak- 
ers Association and president of 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, esti- 
mates that 25 large plants and hun- 
dreds of small shops will be forced 
to lay off many workers if the strike 
— has not eased by week’s 
end, 

As well as the flour scarcity, re- 
duced deliveries of another scarce 
ittm—sugar—has cut into sweet 
goods output, as well as bread pro- 
duction, and paper and other wrap- 
pings are reported to be in short sup- 
ply with suppliers and bakers. 

It is believed that approximately 
140 outlets of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. and Safeway Stores 
will have to shut down unless stocks 
of grocery staples can be replenished 
by the evening of Sept. 14. 

Driver salesmen for most large 
bakeries are not members of the 
striking truck unions, nor are flour 
truckmen. 

_ Warehouse flour storage space, it 
's reported, has reached the satura- 
tion point, and the railroad embargo 
8 being enforced in severe strict- 
ness, i 

Several large bakery operators, 
however, were not as pessimistic as 
Mr. Ward, although their opinions 
did not alter the seriousness of the 
situation.. These bakers indicated 
they can “weather the storm’ because 
of sufficiently large stocks ahedd, but’ 
they were not optimistic as to their 
ability to keep running ‘in case of 4 
Protracted strike. ez, 

Where’ consignees have a private 
siding, truckmen can pick up their 
oads, since the strikers are not those 
who normally handle flour. Flour 
ttuckmen are specialty truckers, as 
opposed to common carrier general 
trucking, usually handling a single 
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430,500,000 BUS OF WHEAT 
SEEN FOR WESTERN CANADA 


Winnipeg Tribune Estimate Places Acre Yields at 17.1 Bus 
Sawfly Damage Cut Crop at Least 25,000,000 
Bus—Rains Slow Harvest 


product for one firm. Their con- 
tracts have not yet expired. How- 
ever, in many instances when they 
attempt to pick up their loads at 
railroad terminals, they are.discour- 
aged from doing so by the men who 
are out. .-;-;° ts aor 
Hospitals: and.- other institutions 
have benefited from the inability of 
chains to deliver their products. 
Early in the strike in one day the 
A. & P. gave 250,000 Ibs of baked 
goods to institutions and H. C. Bo- 
hack gave 26,000 loaves of bread. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COMPANY BUYS STOCK 
OF C. T. SILVERSON 


E. C. Veeck Re-elected President of 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. at Stock- 
holders’ Meeting Sept. 6 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., has 
purchased all the stock of the com- 
pany held by Charles T. Silverson, 
who was vice president of the com- 
pany, and of his mother, Katharine 
T. Silverson, C. A. Taney, Jr., and 
Miriam McH. Taney of Minneapolis. 
Dr. Oliver Foreman and his wife, 
Charlotte Silverson Foreman, retain 
their interest in the company. Mrs. 
Foreman is a daughter of the late 
Charles Silverson, founder of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

At the adjourned annual meeting 
of the holders of common stock in 
the company, Sept. 6, the following 
were re-elected directors of the com- 
pany: E. C. Veeck, president; George 
W. Haynes, first vice president; S. T. 
Beecher, second vice president; G. 
H. Spaeth, treasurer; Dr. Oliver Fore- 
man, secretary; A. F. Anglemyer, 
general sales manager, and H. F. 
Raabe, manager of the company’s 
elevator line. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUFFALO STAG DRAWS 
200 BAKERS AND ALLIES 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The ‘recent annual 
outing of the Buffalo ‘Retail Bakers 
Association drew more than 200 bak- 
ers and members of the allied trades 
from all parts of western New York. 
The outing was held at Ed Meyer’s 
Chateau. on Grand Island and was 
the first stag party of the Buffalo 
group since the war. 

Bakers from Niagara Falls, Roch- 
ester and other western New York 
communities attended. L. H. Mill- 
er, president of .the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers, was chairman of the 
outing, assisted by Peter Falter, 
president of the Buffalo association. 

Among those present were Charles 
Speidel, past president of the New 
York association; John Van Zand- 
voord, president of the Rochester 
Master Bakers Association; W. H. 
Schonleber, Rochester, past president 
of the state association; Raymond 
Blier, Rochester, vice’ president of 
the state association, -and:: Robert 
Jghnson, vice president of the Roch- 
ester association. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


Buffalo, N. Y. — The Buffalo. Re- 
tail Bakers Association will begin its 
fall season with a stag party and in- 
stallation of officers at MacDoel’s 
Restaurant the evening of Sept. 21. 
Following dinner, these officers will 
be installed: President, Peter Falter; 
vice president, Ralph Harmel; sec- 
retary, William A. Steller, and treas- 
urer, Alfred Pfuelb. There will be 
no business session. 




















Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada 
will harvest a wheat crop of 430,500,- 
000 bus, as compared with 282,000,- 
000 a year ago and the 10-year av- 
erage of 347,000,000. This will be 
an average yield per acre of 17.1 bus, 
according to the Winnipeg Tribune’s 
latest estimate of 1946 production. 

Many factors combined to take a 
toll of the crop, with losses from saw- 
fly activity alone estimated as at 
least 25,000,000 bus. Manitoba’s 
wheat crop is estimated at 60,300,000 
bus, as compared with 40,000,000 in 
1945; Saskatchewan’s at 224,000,000 
as against 162,000,000 a year ago, and 
Alberta’s at 146,200,000 compared 
with 80,000,000 bus last year. 

The Tribune estimated oat pro- 
duction in the three prairie provinces 
this year at 290,500,000 bus, as com- 
pared with 273,500,000 a year ago; 
barley, 157,500,000 as against 144,- 
000,000 in 1945; flax, 8,505,000 com- 
pared with 7,338,000, and rye, 5,951,- 
000 compared with 4,476,000 bus a 
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year ago. 

A wide variation in grades is indi- 
cated with Nos. 2 and 3 northern the 
predominating wheat classifications. 

The estimates are based on Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics acreage 
figures. Recent frosts caused a fur- 
ther decrease in yields and grades. 

Harvest operations in western 
Canada have been seriously inter- 
rupted in many sections, particularly 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, by rain 
and snow. Precipitation in some 
areas was very heavy during the 
past week and it will take several 
days of clear warm weather to per- 
mit the resumption of cutting and 
threshing. 

Good progress has been made in the 
southern areas. In the north, how- 
ever, cutting is just getting under 
way and a considerable period of 
good weather is required. Late crops 
have suffered in grade and yield as 
a result of further frosts during the 
past week. 





U. S. Wheat Exports Hinge on Trade 
Policy Among Nations, Bureau Says 


Washington, D. C.—“International 
trade prospects in the longer look 
ahead will depend among other 
things on general trade policy among 
nations,” says the wheat outlook re- 
port of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for August. “In the 1920’s, 
before European countries drastically 
restricted their wheat and flour im- 
ports, world trade and United States 
exports were very much larger than 
in the 1930’s. Our share of the wheat 
export market will depend largely 
on whether we meet prices of other 
exporting countries. 

“The level of prices for export 
wheat, which would have to be met 
by the United States in the years 
ahead, will depend upon the market- 
ing policy adopted by the exporting 
countries. The demand for wheat by 
deficit countries undoubtedly reached 
its peak in 1945-46, and is expected 
to be less in 1946-47 and still less in 
1947-48. The falling off in demand 
by deficit countries will mean lower 
export prices. The. alternative would 
be for surplus producing countries to 
check expansion or curtail produc- 
tion in adjusting to world demand 
at given prices. If efforts to curtail 
production are not effective and acre- 
ages in the various exporting coun- 
tries approximate anything like pre- 
war acreages, production with aver- 
age yields would exceed annual use 
and large carry-over stocks would 
again accumulate. 

“Our share of the total exports 
also depends upon the distribution of 
surplus supplies. Now, as following 
the last war, exports by the United 
States are large. Then, as now, we 
had large supplies of wheat, and sup- 
plies in other countries were rela- 
tively small. In 1920-21 net exports 
of wheat and flour by the United 
States totaled 313,000,000 bus; three 


years after in 1923 they were down 
to 132,000,000. 

“In each of the two years of large 
exports just prior to the last war, 
1937-38 and 1938-39, they were only 
about 105,000,000 bus. In contrast, 
in 1920-21 exports of wheat and flour 
from Canada totaled 200,000,000 bus, 
three years later they were up to 
344,000,000, and 1939-40 and 1940-41 
about 210,000,000 bus. In 1945-46, 
United States exports were just short 
of 400,000,000 bus. 

“But after the extraordinary de- 
mand following the war is satisfied, 
and supplies in other countries have 
had time to increase—both in export- 
ing and in importing countries—our 
export may be expected to average 
well under 100,000,000 bus.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Publicker Hearing 
Delay Asked 
by Government 


Washington, D. C.—The govern- 
ment asked a postponement of the 
action which had been scheduled to 
be heard in federal court here Sept. 
5 on the injunction action brought 
by Publicker Industries, Inc., which 
challenged the authority of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
to allocate grains to distillers on a 
historical use basis. 

It is believed by some observers 
here that the government has not 
been able to find an adequate defense 
against this challenge to the basic 
theory of WFO orders. 

There is no intimation, however, 
that the complainant in this case in- 
tends to compromise its suit, but will 
insist upon a full airing of the law. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CEILING DELAY AND MARITIME 


STRIKE CRIPPLE FLOUR TRADE 


Mills Unable to Sell White Bakery Flour Without New 
Ceiling Schedule—Some Family Trade—Rail Em- 
bargo Halts Shipments to Ports 


Flour market conditions the past 
week have been as chaotic as at any 
time during the long period of gov- 
ernment regulations. Tardiness in 
setting new ceiling levels to cover 
the return to 72% extraction flour 
practically put a halt to normal busi- 
ness in bakery flour, while the mari- 
time strike and its resultant rail em- 
bargo stopped the export workings. 
Such bakery flour as is moving is on 
the basis of price to be determined 
when the new ceilings are issued. 
The majority of mills are concen- 
trating most heavily on family flour 
sales, which carry a far higher price 
ceiling. 

There is no lack of buying interest 
on the part of bakers or family trade, 
all customers being in need of flour. 
Bakers in many instances are low on 
flour because of the price barrier and 
the pent-up demand is likely to re- 
sult in substantial forward sales when 
the new ceilings are announced, par- 
ticularly if millers are able to buy 
wheat on a basis comparable with 
the flour price maximums. The army 
was in the market for 300,000 sacks 
last week, mostly white flour for for- 
ward shipment, but including a small 
amount of 80% flour for immediate 
needs of army camps. 


- Export Trade Stymied 

The export market was virtually at 
a standstill because of the maritime 
strike. Fundamentally there is an 
export demand in excess of the 
amount of licenses issued and mills 
in many cases still are waiting for 
their September licenses for many 
of the Latin-American countries, 
notably Cuba. Previously announced 
export quotas for September-Octo- 
ber were increased nearly 700,000 
sacks during the week, but this may 
mean little in view of the license de- 
lays and the maritime labor difficul- 
ties. 

Spring wheat mills have been 
marking time the past week awaiting 
the ceiling announcement. Sales 
dropped to about 66% of capacity 
compared with 128% the previous 
week and 20% a year ago. Bakers 
want flour and are willing to con- 
tract for 90 to 120 days’ shipment, 
but such business is out of the ques- 
tion until flour prices are more in line 
with costs. Family trade is taking 
all the mills can offer and with the 
better ceiling on this type of business 
mills have been able to operate ac- 
tively. Export licenses have been 
received for shipment to Brazil and 
a few other countries and permits for 
other areas are expected soon. 


Southwestern Sales 65% 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week averaged 65% of capacity, of 
which about one third represented ex- 
port business, and the major part of 
the remainder family flour. Bakery 
sales were limited. In the previous 
week, the sales average was 77% 
and a year ago it was 23%. Trade 
in clears is confused because of the 
embargo on export flour shipments. 
Many millers desire to sell clears for 
export to take them out of their do- 
mestic grind quotas. Very little clear 
flour has been sold to bakers as yet 


as millers are still waiting for ceil- 
ings on a grade basis. The south- 
western export market was thrown 
into confusion by the longshoremen’s 
strike. The Production and Market- 
ing Administration purchased 80% 
flour from mills in several instances 
at export ceiling prices, but in cases 
where this flour represented returns 
from jobbers in exchange for white 
flour, the operation was a costly one 
for millers. 


Eastern Demand Urgent 


Much of the Buffalo white flour 
production is being withheld from 
trade channels by the inadequate 
ceiling prices. Most mills are keep- 
ing some units on 80% extraction for 
export. Demand for flour is urgent, 
but mills are confining shipments to 
hardship cases. The metropolitan 
New York flour market is at a stand- 
still. Railroads have issued a few 
permits and occasional cars have 
come in through the embargo. The 
truckers’ strike interferes with dis- 
tribution, although the flour truckers 
are a specialty group and are not on 
strike. Flour stocks are fairly lib- 
eral, but will not last too long with- 
out increased sales and deliveries. A 
heavy potential demand awaits new 
ceilings. 

Boston trade is light as mills with- 
hold offerings until the new ceilings 
are announced. A limited amount of 
business has been accepted on the 
basis of prices at date of shipment. 
More favorable family flour ceilings 
have diverted sales to that category. 
Bakers will take any kind of flour, 
regardless of extraction, having 
changed their original intentions of 
waiting for 72%. Pittsburgh reports 
a brisk demand for white flour, with 
mill representatives disposing of their 
entire September quota last week on 
the basis of price on date of ship- 
ment. <A _ power strike threat is 
worrying bakers. 


Chicago flour business is practically 


at a standstill, despite a brisk inquiry 
from bakers, jobbers and family 
trade. Most mills are out of the 
market pending the new eeiling an- 
nouneement. Cleveland jobbers re- 
port an active inquiry for 72% flour, 
but are receiving few deliveries from 
mills. St. Louis trade is light as 
mills await ceiling adjustments on 
bakery flours. Meanwhile, some 
cake and family flour business is 
passing, due to the more favorable 
ceilings on those types. 

Southeastern demand for white 
flour is heavy. Efforts of wholesal- 
ers to move supplies of 80% flour 
have not been too successful. Price 
cutting to retailers was mostly a fail- 
ure, Atlanta reports state, as those 
merchants were pretty well loaded 
and consumer demand is slow. Some 
80% flour is reported to have gone 
into feed channels. A number of 
mills continue to pick up supplies of 
dark flour after first making every 
effort to move them through resale. 


Production 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 409,921 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States, amount- 
ed to 2,943,152 sacks, compared with 
3,353,073 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,382,851 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,137,189 sacks 
and threey ears ago 2,961,645. Pro- 
duction decreased 131,000 sacks in 
the Northwest over last week; 164,- 
000 in the Southwest; 75,000 in Buf- 
falo, 4,000 in the Central and South- 
east and 36,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RALSTON PURINA NAMES 
E. R. SILER TREASURER 


St. Louis, Mo.—E. R. Siler, for- 
mer assistant treasurer of the Ral- 
ton Purina Co., here, has been elect- 
ed treasurer of the company by the 
board of directors, according to an 
anouncement from Donald Danforth, 
president. 


Mr. Siler has been with Purina 
since 1942, serving as assistant to the 
treasurer and assistant treasurer. He 
succeeds Lewis B. Stuart, former sec- 
retary-treasurer, who was named vice 
president in charge of finances and 
secretary. 











Price Disparity Blocks Filling 


of Heavy Durum Products Demand 


Durum mills have not been free 
sellers for several months and, con- 
sequently, have small backlogs of or- 
ders on hand. They report inquiry 
as good, but until they get some re- 
lief in the matter of price they must 
remain out of the market. They 
have, of course, a lot of standing or- 
ders and shipping directions, and each 
day they release a few cars to cus- 
tomers who need granulars most. 

Most companies are stepping up 
the quality of their granulars, to 
something like a 75- or 76% extrac- 
tion, running in the clears with the 
product, and taking out only the feed. 
This they believe will give their cus- 
tomers a more satisfactory product 
to work with than the granular pro- 
duced on the 80% extraction basis. 

Eastern manufacturers of macaroni 
products still are unable to operate 
at capacity,: due’ to raw material 
shortages, and a backlog of orders is 


accumulating. Meanwhile, prices re- 
main firmly at the new ceiling levels. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Sept. 7, 
were as follows: 


Durum or better.. 2.07@2.12 coe coc 
Red Durum ...... 1.95 1.95 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller. by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of' the total 
capacity in the United States, -in sacks, 
with comparisons; pércentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.10@2.15 $2.10@2.15 
2 Durum or better. . 2.10@2.15 2.10@2.15 
3. Durum or better... 2.09@2.14 2.09@2.14 
4 Durum or better... 2.08@2.13 eoe® von 
5 
1 


production capacity 
GR... Bee - vnc ciivccard *121,498 58 
Previous week ....... 155,588 74 
FOO ODD 6 vichi's c tev 156,157 74 
. Crop year 
production 
July 1-Sept. 7, 1946 ............ 1,548,630- 
July 1-Sept. 8, 1945 ......ceeeee 1,613,893 


*Preliminary. 
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FEED TRADE CONFUSED 
AS CEILINGS RETURN 


—<>— 
Price Adjustments Affect Both De. 
mand and Offerings—PMA 
Index Down 36 Points 


Adjustment of feed prices to con- 
form with the reinstated ceilings, ef. 
fective Sept. 3, has thrown feed. 
stuffs trading into confusion. On 
feeds which were selling well above 
the ceilings during the free mar. 
ket interim, processors withdrew all 
offerings, while on those below ceil- 
ings, the tendency was to firm up 
toward the maximums. Demand ay- 
eraged slow, indicating that many 
buyers were temporarily supplied 
and able to wait until markets be- 
come more settled. The Production 
and Marketing Administration index 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices fell to 
212 with the new ceilings, as com- 
pared with 248 the previous week 
and 205.6 on June 30. Increased 
jobbers’ and distributors’ mark-ups 
in the new ceiling order apparently 
account for the higher index over 
the June 30 level. 


Millfeed Demand Light 


Demand for wheat feeds at spring 
wheat markets was dull except for 
feed for delivery on track at Minne- 
apolis. Standard middlings held fair- 
ly steady at ceilings, but bran trad- 
ed_ slightly below ceiling levels 
throughout most of the period. To- 
ward the close, however, the situ- 
tion firmed slightly as mill offerings 
for nearby shipment were well dis- 
posed of. Most mills were willing 
to offer deferred shipments of both 
bran and middlings at ceiling levels, 
but buyers for the most part were 
hesitant. 

Quotations on wheat feeds at Chi- 
cago reverted to the June 30 ceilings 
with demand reported fair to good 
for both nearby and deferred deliv- 
eries. The bran market at Kansas 
City showed independent weakness. 
Some sales of bran were reported 
as low as $44 ton or $2.50 under ceil- 
ing. Later the market firmed to the 
ceiling. Shorts were held at the ceil- 
ing price of $46.50, Kansas City. 


Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 45,088 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 
Ibs of millfeed being accepted as the 
millfeed yield per 100 Ibs of flour. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 39,774 tons 
in the week previous and 45,730 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
394,971 tons as compared with 556,- 
480 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS IN SOUTHWEST 
PLAN 72% FLOUR REPORT 


Kansas City, Mo.—Baking qua ities 
of néw crop wheat flours made un- 
der normal extraction procedure will 
be discussed by the Kansas City sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at a meeting in the 
President Hotel, Wednesday, Sept. 
11, at 7:30 p.m. Discussions will pro 
vide the background for the South- 
west Cereal Chemists Crop Report- 
ing Committee in reporting its {ind- 
ings .on white flour from the new 
erop. The committee’s previous re- 
perts were based on 80% extraction 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Many Uneertainties Limit 
Cash Wheat Trade 


CCC Buying Policy Change Seen as Price Support Jockeying 
as Much as Filling of Export Commitments—Receipts Light 


Wheat prices continue to show lit- 
tle change, with neither buyers nor 
sellers inclined to extend themselves 
in view of the uncertainties of gov- 
ernment buying operations, still un- 
announced flour ceilings, car short- 

and the tie-up of exports 
through the maritime strike. The 
Commodity Credit Corp. announced 
that effective Sept. 9 it no longer 
would buy unlimited quantities of 
wheat at the old June 30 ceilings, 
put instead would accept offers for 
cash wheat from time to time at 
prices not in excess of prevailing 
market prices. This caused a mild 
furry of market strength, but this 
disappeared when the agency failed 
to extend itself on the effective date, 
possibly because of inability to ship 
due to the export embargo. 


Statistical Situation Changing 

Complexion of the statistical sup- 
ply and demand picture is changing, 
with a government analysis indicat- 
ing a future slackening in foreign 
demand for United States wheat, 
particularly at current high prices. 
In fact, the analysis pointed out that 
price supporting operations might 
again be necessary in 1947, and some 
market observers interpret the 
change in CCC buying policy as a 
means to this end as much as for 
the filling of its export commitments. 
Few observers expect the govern- 
ment to compete with mills actively 
enough to force wheat prices up in 
an uncontrolled market and at the 
same time justify ceiling controls on 
flour. 

For the week ending Sept. 5, the 
Kansas City office of the CCC pur- 
chased 34,523 bus of bonus wheat, 
88391 bus of set-aside wheat and 


about the new flour ceiling schedule. 
The week closed with the ceiling an- 
nouncement still not out. Receipts 
last week increased to 2,746 cars, 
despite the car shortage, and Duluth 
unloaded 1,618. Demand for high 
protein wheat for shipment via Du- 
luth was active and this helped to 
keep the Minneapolis trading basis 
steady to stronger. Demand for du- 
rum proved steady enough to keep 
the spot trading basis firm. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Sept. 7: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $1.98 @1.99 
2 DNB BO 2B6 .ncccccsensccs 1.97 @1.98 
a Be Bere reer 1.97 @1.98 
S DO BS BOG oi ccs viowencoes 1.96% @1.97% 
D Be BE BED: eo rckesecceesee 1.95% @1.96% 
© Bee BO FD: ccccccsvscccss 1.95% @1.96% 


Premiums for protein are generally 2c 
for 13%, 8c for 14%, 14c for 15%, and 
18c for 16%. 


Little Aggressive Buying 

With conflicting influences coming 
from all directions, there is no real 
trend to cash wheat at Kansas City. 
Lack of aggressive mill buying, and 
little interest from other quarters, 
has kept the market curbed on the 
upside, while the very limited move- 
ment of wheat from the country and 
the widespread expectation that pro- 
ducer sales will continue to taper off 
for the rest of the year prevent any 
real bearishness. Traders waited for 
a cue from either a change in govern- 
ment wheat purchasing plans or en- 
larged mill demand that is expected 
to follow the announcement of new 
flour: ceilings. The CCC statement 
that wheat for the export program 
would hereafter be bought at “cur- 
rent market prices” had bullish im- 
plications, but much of its real effect 
depends on the day-to-day actions of 
the agency. The first effect of the 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 









Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

1-7, Previous 2-8, 3-9, 5-11, 

1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
Per ererrre rer rere i *655,436 786,138 717,877 692,461 630,933 
EPTFE ee ee Ferre eee 1,200,826 1,364,963 1,259,602 1,114,538 1,128,996 
BE n6:s.5.00 cadens 406,323 481,433 545,746 438,920 404,769 
Central and Southeast .. *441,098 444,850 523,789 521,441 511,174 
North Pacific Coast .......... *239,469 275,689 335,837 369,829 285,773 
|. CE Aa eee ee ee ey eee 2,943,152 3,353,073 3,382,851 3,137,189 2,961,645 

Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 70 


*Preliminary. 


————Percentage of capacity operated. 


Sept. Sept. 

1-7, Previous 2-8, 

1946 week 1945 

Northwest ...... 66 79 73 
Southwest ...... 82 94 91 
BURRIS. 6. cscs. 67 80 91 
Central and S. E. 57 58 66 
No. Pacific Coast 63 73 85 
Totals .....+ 70 80 82 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to————, 











THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Millis 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
| a So eee 894,660 802,249 90 
Previous week .. 894,660 837,821 94 
ZOO? BOO... 04,0 814,380 823,331 101 
Two years ago.. 814,380 725,192 89 
Five-year Average ........sceceees 86 
Ten-YOOr ABVETABS «....ccccccccccves 79 
Kansas City 
a os eer 364,320 243,655 67 
Previous week .. 364,320 359,670 99 
Year ago ..-... 352,800 271,936 77 
Two years ago.. 352,800 244,121 69 
Five-year Average .....sceeeeeceee 73 
Ten-year AVOTABE .....ccccecsccecs 79 
Wichita 
Gent. BF .ccccse 112,800 94,959 84 
Previous week .. 112,800 94,678 84 
Wear GOO «..022. 111,132 101,473 91 
Two years ago.. 111,132 65,285 59 
Five-year Average .....-.ceeceeees 73 
Ten-year AVeCTAGS ...... eee ereees 67 
Salina 
Meet. 267 cos cace 84,600 59,963 71 
Previous week .. 84,600 72,794 86 
Year ago ...... 80,556 62,862 78 
Two years ago.. 109,956 79,940 73 
Five-year average ........eeeesees 75 
Ten-year AVETABZCS ......cccccececes 76 


aT ia 
Sept Sept. Sept. Sept. 
3- 5-11, 7, 8, 
1944 1943 1946 1945 
71 62 7,109,943 8,074,986 
80 81 13,544,260 12,604,705 
76 71 4,824,404 5,262,672 
66 66 4,472,684 5,778,977 
90 69 2,564,600 3,604,841 
76 71 32,515,891 35,326,181 
NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
WOR. 227) 2200445 667,800 *431,531 65 
Previous week .. 667,800 477,510 72 
TOR BOO i cccse 667,800 505,306 76 
Two years ago.. 660,498 429,990 64 
PiVO=FOOL AVOTEBS 0.0cc cis cccccscce 61 
TOM-VORF GQVETERS 22 cccccccccccvecce 59 


*Preliminary. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 1-7 ....... 321,360 223,905 70 
Previous week .. 321,360 308,628 96 
BOG? BOO isescc 321,360 212,571 66 
Two years ago.. 318,120 262,471 83 
Five-year average .......csccecees 68 
POMPTON GVOTEGS 66 6sbiic hese sieve 63 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





1,525,000 bus in the open market 
’ ° ve Weekl 1 Pet. - 
Its total takings through Aug. 7 had CCC announcement was a relative PACIFIC COAST au: aak oo 
amounted to 28,000,000 bus, of which strengthening in ordinary compared oo pe A de cay cal a 770,706  *441,098 57 
: - Bs: = : : ix 
only 3,000,000 had been open market With protein varieties. At the week- 6 aa 2 ee z 
wheat end, No. 1 ordinary was on the basis capacity output tivity Year ago ....-. w95,288 =: 838, 789 os 
Js “ 4 y A = Ore Sept. 1-7 . 243.720 *114,391 47 Two years ago.. 792,240 521,441 66 
Farmers are not actively pressing of $1.95, with 12% % protein bringing Previous week .. 243.720 145,512 60 Five-year average <.........seeeee 63 
wheat for sale, except where it is 1@2c over, with le more for each Year ago ...... 269,100 207,144 76 Ten-year average .........:.....06 65 
: , 9 99 79 . 
in unprotected storage, due to the 25% of protein. ee an eeeainimeer. 
income tax factor. Consequently, The following table shows the ap- te -see DERE oe eens esa neis xs 69 BUFFALO 
terminal market offerings are not ex- proximate range of cash wheat prices — wr “9 Gini Geis Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
erting pressure during the time that at Kansas City on Sept. 7, protein ..¢. 4-7 ....... 134,200  *125,078 i h ey onget tivity 
milling demand is awaiting flour ceil- content considered: Previous week .. 134,200 130,177 | Ho co sae = 
. . Sele OO ss .ss . 143,200 128,693 95 Previous week .. 601,200 481,433 80 
ing clarification. No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $1.95@2.11 oe 2 Year ago ...... 600,600 545,746 91 
Ne. 2 Dark oad Hard 1.94@2.10 Two years ago.. 143,200 141,257 99 
. 2 Dark and Hard.......... , . fond Won Giese bos ANS aie ea ace ; 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... SAE ee SEERP vor act egeecceses = oe ee a. ee ee pe 
Small Carry-over No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1192@2,08 Ten-year average ....-......-++++- 78 Wive-yoar average ...........ss0s 76 
Careyesumy Checks Of whent fn (BO 5 Bee ow eseesecreyeestensees 1.98 @2.02 *Preliminary. Ten-year average ............... siti $0 
: rime Mad NONE 254 orcka s splad a ds) oo kha 1.97@ 2.01 
North America at the beginning of No. 3 Red ..................... 1.96@ 2.00 MILLFEED OUTPUT 
the 1946-47 season were the smallest N 4 Red .-----esseeeeeseseees 1.95 @1.99 Production of mijlfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 

Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 

including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 

from operation reports’ made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 

flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production from March 1 

to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flour: 

r—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -——Buffalo—, --Combined—, 

Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Since 1937-38 and totaled 171,320,000 
bus. Of this quantity, 69,858,000 bus 
Were Canadian wheat and 101,462,000 
United States wheat. The carry- 
over a year ago was 539,954,000 bus. 
and in 1937-38, 120,215,000 bus. The 


Demand for wheat at Fort Worth 
is reported almost at a standstill, but 
offerings are light and not pressing. 
Prices are little changed, with or- 
dinary protein No. 1 hard winter 
quoted at $2.08@2.09 and 13% pro- 


reduction i - i - : A : 

set b mm Rey Over 2S partly off- tein 1c more, basis delivered Texas me: Bot oP. 24,317 214,341 12,543 103,684 8,228 76,946 45,088 394,971 

h Y a prospective record 1946 ¢ommon points. Previous week.. 21,157 11,155 7,462 39,774 

Wheat crop in the United States and Two weeks ago 21,650 12,836 7,657 42,143 
Po iaelateegapatins 26,507 255,205 9,781 157,552 10,442 100,744 45,730 556,480 
a me larger crop than last season Pacific Trade Handicapped haribo 22,570 234,410 13,807 138.268 8.398 85,685 44.705 458,363 
in Canada. i i i CO SSS 22,862 239,251 12,268 125,755 7,744 86,332 42,874 451,338 
N da , Trading -” Pacific Northwest cash tas 20,701 240,755 11,899 118,663 7,291 72,315 39,891 431,733 
ear-by futures are little changed wheat continued greatly restricted as Five-yr. average 23,191 236,792 - 12,060 128,784 8421 84.404 43,672 449,980 


a result of car shortage and shipping 
regulations. The CCC has No. 1 pri- 
ority for empty boxcars and a very 
large percentage of wheat moving to 
the terminal markets is for the ac- 
count of the CCC for export. Only 
a limited number of cars of wheat 
can be shipped for use in domestic 
trade for feed or flour. Reports in- 
dicate. that rather large sales of 
wheat aré being made to the CCC 
in order to move quickly large quan- 


from a week ago, but more distant 
deliveries are down 1%@3%c. Chi- 
cago January wheat closed Sept. 9 at 
$1.95% and March at $1.89%. Min- 
heapolis September ended at $1.94%4 
and December $1.89%. Kansas City 
December closed at $1.88%. 
Minneapolis cash wheat prices were 
Somewhat erratic last week, influ- 
enced by the irregular trend of mill 
demand, which in turn was controlled 
by the daily Washington rumors 





as compared with 471 and 297, respec- 
tively; for the previous week. Bid 
prices at Portland: soft white (no 
Rex), white club, western red, hard 
red winter ordinary all $1.82 bu; 
10% protein, $1.84; hard white 
(Baart) 10% protein $2.12, 11% at 
$2.14 and 12% $2.16, all basis No. 1 
bulk for 15-day shipment coast de- 
livery. 


tities of wheat exposed to the weath- 
er in the producing areas. Prices 
are practically unchanged with the 
exception of hard white (Baart) con- 
taining from 10 to 12% protein, which 
have advanced 5c bu during the 
week. Wheat receipts at the Colum- 
bia River terminals consisted of 584 
cars for the week and 401 cars were 
reported at the Puget Sound ports, 
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Sept.-Oct. Flour 
Quotas Raised 
870,000 Sacks 


Washington, D. C.—September- 
October export flour quotas an- 
nounced by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Aug. 17 have 
been increased by nearly 870,000 
sacks, as follows: 

Brazil (Rio Porte Alegre Santos), 
160,000, formerly 670,000; British E. 
Africa, 10,000, formerly nothing; 
British S. Africa, 10,000, formerly 
nothing; British W. Africa, 44,000, 
added to 33,000; British West Hemi- 
sphere, 44,000 added to 35,000; Co- 
lombia, 40,000 added to 18,000; Costa 
Rica, 40,000 added to 10,000; Ecuador, 
65,000 added to 40,000; Dominican 
Republic, 40,000 added to 18,000; 
Guatemala, 45,000 added to 35,000; 
Haiti, 60,000 added to 43,000; Mar- 
tinique, 48,000 added to 40,000; New- 
foundland and Labrador, 40,000 added 
to 11,000; Panama, 60,000 added to 
40,000; Peru (Iquitos), 160,000 added 
to 10,000; St. Pierre, 1,000, nothing 
before. 

The quota for the British West 
Hemisphere allocation is divided as 
follows: Barbados 11,000 sacks, Ber- 
muda 7,000, Guiana 5,000, Jamaica 
20,000, others 1,000, total 44,000 
sacks. 

The British West Africa quota is 
made up of Gambia 7,000 sacks, Gold 
Coast 10,000, Nigeria 26,000, Sierra 
Leone 1,000. 

The Martinique quota is handled 
through the French Supply Council. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NYC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
PROBING 4,000 BAKERIES 


New York, N. Y.—Continuing the 
drive against uncleanliness in food 
establishments in this city, the Health 
Department is now investigating the 
city’s 4,000 bakeries. Since the drive 
opened June 12, Dr. Israel Weinstein, 
Health Commissioner, said a total of 
$83,416 has been collected in fines 
against 889 offenders, practically all 
restaurants. 

There are 110,000 food establish- 
ments in the city and Dr. Weinstein 
says that if the $500 fines do not 
bring a clean-up, the department has 
the power to seal places within 48 
hours after a conviction and let them 
remain so until conditions have been 
remedied. 

One day’s municipal term court 
proceedings were brightened by a 
discussion between the magistrate 
and a First Avenue bakery operator, 
over the proper way to clean bak- 
ing pans. The baker contended, “You 
wouldn’t have any luck with your 
baking’—if the pans were washed. 

The magistrate’s wife scours hers 
thoroughly and she has good luck, it 
was brought out. The final word was 
had in the city ordinance on sanita- 
tion that requires plenty of soap and 
water—and a fine of $100 for the 
baker. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIVE INDUSTRIAL GOODS 
EXEMPTED FROM CONTROL 


Washington, D. C. — Exemption 
from price control of five cereal 
products used for industrial purposes 
has been announced by the Office of 
Price Administration in Amendment 
54 to Supplementary Order 132, ef- 
fective Sept. 6. 

The five products, described as not 
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entering significantly into business 
costs, are: 

Wheat and rice starches used by 
commercial laundries and textile mills 
(rice starch is also used as a finish 
for photographic paper). 

Wheat gluten—a specialty sold for 
pharmaceutical use. 

Wheat syrup and rice syrup used 
by baking, confectionery and other 
industries as a sugar substitute or 
as a substitute for corn syrup. 
‘BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LAKE RATES JUMP TO 6c 


Buffalo, N. Y. — Reflecting heavy 
demand for shipping space, grain- 
carrying rates from Duluth to Buffalo 
have jumped 6c bu, which was the 
top wartime level. The rate all year 
has been 4%c bu. Many vessels 
which might ordinarily carry grain 
will be kept in the ore trade exclu- 
sively this year to build up supplies 
at steel mills to last through the win- 
ter. 
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USDA Asks OPA 
to Raise Ceilings 
on Soybean Oil 


Washington, D. C.—Persistent ru- 
mors that the Department of Agri- 
culture will ask an increase in the 
price of soybeans could not be con- 
firmed by officials of that agency but 
top policy executives of the Office of 
Price Administration admit that they 
have received an informal request 
from USDA to advance the prices 
of edible vegetable oil. 

These OPA officials say that USDA 
has asked that soybean oil prices be 
moved up from the current level of 
$11.75 to approximately $13.55. New 
price requests for the other oils were 
not revealed. 

OPA officials say that they do not 
intend to act on this USDA request 
because it is seen as an informal 
action. OPA officials believe that 
there is some doubt at USDA that 
the need for higher production could 
be used as a -reason for higher 
prices on edible oils or on soybeans 
at this time as this year’s crop is 
about ready for harvest and a high- 
er price at this time would only be a 
political gesture to the farm grower. 

At USDA it was admitted that the 








rumored increase in the soybean 
ceiling from $2.10 to $2.26 would 
have only a limited effect on the 
harvesting of soybeans which other- 
wise might be left in fields or held 
on farms. 

OPA officials say that until they 
get formal orders from USDA no 
price increase action will be taken. 
Concerning agricultural commodities, 
price increase recommendations by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, report- 
ing the increase as essential to in- 
crease the production of an agricul- 
tural commodity, are the final word 
and OPA is required to follow such 
instructions. 
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TO AIR ADVERTISING PLAN 
AT KANSAS CITY SEPT. 12 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hearing on the 
proposal to institute a national ad- 
vertising program on wheat flour 
products will take place for the 
southwestern area at the Continen- 
tal Hotel, Kansas City, Sept. 12. The 
meeting will begin at 10 am. The 
proposal will be explained by mem- 
bers of. the staff of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., advertising agency. 
Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, and oth- 
er members of the federation staff 
will be present at the meeting, to- 
gether with William P. Bomar, Bew- 
ley Mills, Fort Worth, president of 
the federation, and Joseph C. Beav- 
en, Standard Milling Co., chairman 
of the federation committee on pub- 
lic relations. 
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STANDARD BRANDS OFFERS 
PROGRAM FOR REFINANCING 


New York, N. Y. — Standard 
Brands, Inc., will hold: a_ special 
stockholders meeting Oct.. 2 to ap- 
prove a proposed refinancing pro- 
gram. 

The plan amends the certificate of 
incorporation to create 350,000. shares 
of class A new preferred stock and 














to facilitate the anticipated elimina- 


tion of the presently authorized 350,- 
000 shares including the outstanding 
200,000 shares of $4.50 cumulative 
dividend series. 

If this amendment is adopted the 
company proposes to give the hold- 
ers of the $4.50 stock exchange rights 
to the new issue on an equitable ba- 
sis. 





FOOD FOR EPIRUS—Owing to the dislocation of Greek railways, near- 
ly all of the supplies for the 500,000 people living in Epirus, a division of 
northwest Greece, have to be brought. by caique. through the Port of 
Preveza: From here they are taken by mule cart and carried to outlying 
districts. In this picture workmen are shown unloading sacks of grain 
from the caique onto the mule cart. 
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PLOWING FOR WINTER 
WHEAT PROGRESSING 


—<—. 
Recent Rains Improve Seed Beds— 
Harvesting of Wheat in Northern 
Areas Nearly Complete 


Wheat harvest is mostly complete, 
although in some northern areas final 
threshing continues to make good 
progress. This. activity is 85% com- 
plete in North Dakota. While fal] 
plowing is-active in all areas, dry and 
hard soil in many parts of the north- 
central and central states has thrown 
this activity behind. Seeding of small 
grains continues active in southwest 
portions of the main wheat belt, with 
early seeding under way in northern 
areas. 

Kansas seeding of wheat is starting 
in- western counties and seed bed 
preparation is nearing compiction 
throughout the state. Volunteer 
wheat is being destroyed. North- 
western counties, which have only 
received scattered rains in recent 
weeks, have generally dry topsoil, but 
there is favorable subsoil moisture 
in summer fallow fields. 


Rains Sprout Wheat 


Nebraska reports that recent rains 
have sprouted some winter wheat and 
it is beginning to come up. Spotted 
rains in southeastern and south cen- 
tral counties of Nebraska have im- 
proved seed beds for wheat. Mois- 
ture conditions throughout the west- 
ern two thirds‘ of Oklahoma are good 
as a result of recent rains. Prepara- 
tion of wheat land is under way, with 
some seeding reported. 

South Dakota reports that final 
threshing of small grains has made 
excellent progress, with returns still 
fair to excellent in short distances. 
Some winter wheat seeding has start- 
ed in the southwestern quarter of the 
state. Harvesting of all small grain 
in North Dakota, except flax, is near- 
ly. completed. Threshing is about 
85% completed, with mostly good to 
excellent yields. Much wheat is piled 
on the ground because of lack of 
storage space. 

Virtually all of the Montana win- 
ter wheat grown on dry land is now 
combined and most of the spring 
wheat in central and eastern counties 
is harvested. Threshing of other 
small grains is progressing favor- 
ably, with this operation nearing 
completion.in much of the south cen- 
tral and eastern counties. Thresh- 
ing of wheat, oats, barley and rye 
is less advanced in the higher ele- 
vated regions of western Montana. 
Even though small grain harvest is 
well along, threshing of irrigated 
grains will continue for several 
weeks. 

In Manitoba, Canada, exce!lent 
progress has been. made with thvesh- 


.ing, the Dominion government re- 


ports. In southern. areas threshing 
is from 50 to 80% completed and is 
getting well under way in the re- 
mainder of.the province. * The wheat 
crop is living up to expectations both 
in yield and grade. The quality is 
particularly good. With the excep- 
tion of crop district one in the south- 
western part of the province, were 
yields may run less than 15 bus per 
acre, a wheat crop in excess of 20 
bus per acre is anticipated. Pastures 
throughout the province are gencral- 
ly fair. No crop damage has been 
reported with the. exception of very 
light wheat stem sawfly infestations 
in the southwest. 
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USDA Lifts Bans 
on Cross Panning, 
Twisting, Racks 


Washington, D. C.— Restrictions 
contained in War Food Order 1 pro- 
hibiting twisting and cross panning 
of pan bread and supplying of bread 
racks to customers by wholesale 
pakers and other bread distributors, 
have been removed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This was learned Sept. 4 from 
Philip Talbott of the USDA baking 
division, during the meeting of the 
paking industry advisory committee. 

USDA released the restrictions be- 
cause orders against these baking 
practices were war measures to help 
conserve manpower and materials, 
which now are judged to be in am- 
ple supply. 

This announcement met with lit- 
tle excitement among committee 
members since some members of the 
industry have always been officially 
leery of troublesome competitive 
practices and many bakers had hopes 
that banning of these measures by 
War Food Order 1 would continue. 
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CASH FARM INCOME MAY 
ESTABLISH NEW RECORD 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Cash farm in- 
come in the Ninth Federal Reserve 
Bank District for the first five 
months of 1946 was 18% above the 
same period a year earlier and near- 
ly three and one half times the 1935- 
39 average, according to a recent 
survey of the Federal Reserve Bank 
here. 

With record farm production in 
sight and a price level thus far in 
1946 substantially above that of a 
year ago, it would appear that 1946 
cash farm income would approximate 
last year’s record level and possibly 
exceed it. 

The bulk of farm marketings in 
the Ninth District comes in the last 
half of the year, and with record 
grain production and large numbers 
of livestock on farms, compared with 
prewar levels, marketings should be 
substantial. This together with the 
recent price level is expected to spell 
out another record cash farm income. 
JANUARY-MAY CASH FARM INCOME* 

(thousands of dollars) 








1946 
in 


1935-1939 % of 

State average 1945 1946 1945 

Minn, ...$ 127,339 $ 315,379 $ 346,151 110 
Noa... 30,422 110,014 136,290 124 
See... 37,505 117,467 187,015 159 
Mont. ... 21,594 67,562 64,426 95 
” pest-t 238,221 688,281 813,741 118 


- 2,818,839 7,604,000 7,712,000 101 
‘Data from “The Farm Income Situa- 


po United States Department of Agricul- 
re, 


tIncludes 15 counties in Michigan and 26 
counties in Wisconsin. 
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STONHARD CO. PUBLISHES © 
FOLDER ABOUT “STONTOP” 


Philadelphia, Pa—A folder has 
been prepared by the Stonhard Co., 
describing its “Stonhard Stontop” 

ing for concrete floors that have 
to dust. 

Dust is the first sign of concrete 
floor disintegration, the company’s 
concrete specialists point out, and 
they recommend that when a con- 
crete floor starts dusting, it be treat- 
ed with a coat of “Stontop.” 

The product protects floors by seal- 
ing the surface and penetrates and 

the pores of the concrete. By 





Some 


Some 80% extraction flours must be better 
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chemical reaction with the cement, it 
hardens and fortifies the surface 
against the effects of acid, grease, oil 
and severe abrasion. 

Copies of the folder describing 
“Stontop” dressing for concrete floors 
may be obtained by addressing a re- 
quest to the Stonhard Co., 401 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
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EARNINGS ANNOUNCED 


Chicago, Ill.—Net earnings of Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, manufacturers 
of phosphates, phosphorus and other 
chemical products were $521,805 for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1946, 
August Kochs, president, has an- 








than others—finer, more uniform in fer- 
mentation to produce a smoother, whiter 
loaf of bread. Take LARABEE’S KING OF 
KANSAS for example. It’s milled from the 
finest Southwestern hard wheats obtainable, 
by LARABEE millers whose lifetime of ex- 
perience has been devoted to producing 
fine uniform flours for every baking need. 

KING OF KANSAS Flour has won the 
gratitude of many a baker for its remark- 
able baking performance in the shop. And 


nounced. After deduction of $35,000 
for dividends on preferred stock, this 
is equivalent to 65c per share on 749,- 
000 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. Net profits for the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1945, at which time 
there was no preferred stock out- 
standing, were $272,923, or 36c per 
share of common. This earnings re- 
port brings Victor’s net profit for the 
half year ending June 30, 1946, to 
$1,023,509, equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $1.27 per share of com- 
mon. In the six months ending June 
30, 1945, net profits were $506,713, 
equivalent to 67c per share of com- 
mon. 
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ROUMANIAN WHEAT YIELD 
SET AT 70,000,000 BUS 


Washington, D. C.—The Roumanian 
wheat crop has been estimated at 
70,000,000 bus, compared with the 
normal average of 86,000,000, latest 
advices to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reveal. This 
yield would be sufficient for internal 
consumption and seed, but Roumania 
must return 4,000,000 bus of wheat 
borrowed from the Soviet Union and 
must provide for the needs of Soviet 
troops quartered in Roumania. Bread 
rationing, therefore, is expected to 
continue indefinitely. 


i lll sais lay 


as more high quality wheats become avail- 
able from this years splendid crop, it will 
be a great source of satisfaction for us, to 
be able to supply more of the bakers’ in- 
sistent demand for KING OF KANSAS 
bread flour—and likewise for the GOOD 
NEIGHBOR brand of soft wheat flour 
that is so helpful in modern bakery pro- 
duction of cakes and sweet goods. 

So bakers who know, expect the best 
of flours that can be milled to 80% 
extraction, under the LARABEE banner. 





r- 


LARABEE’S “BEST” FLOURS 


~ 


80% wheat extraction flours milled in accordance with WFO No. 144. 


KING OF KANSAS 
SOUTHWESTERN HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


AG, 


GOOD NEIGHBOR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


oe 





THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis * BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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BUSINESS MEN IN GOVERNMENT 


Advisory Group 
Important Asset 
During Wartime 


HE importance of the various in- 

dustry advisory committees ap- 
pointed by government agencies for 
advice and assistance during the war 
emergency was not fully appreciated 
by the industries affected and in 
many instances least of all by the 
individual members of such commit- 
tees. The Flour Milling Industry 
Advisory Committee was no exception. 

Almost to a man, these executives 
who left their busy desks and trav- 
eled many miles to and from Wash- 
ington and other central meeting 
places at the request of the War. Pro- 
duction Board, the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Price 
Administration, have felt that little 
or nothing in the way of a concrete 
contribution to the war effort was 
accomplished by them individually or 
collectively. But the records show 
that they were important and that 
many important government decisions 
hinged upon the information and ad- 
vice given at these advisory meet- 
ings. 

The original Flour Milling Industry 
Advisory Committee was composed 
of 17 members, most of whom are 
pictured in the accompanying por- 
traits. The group was appointed in 
October, 1942, by the War Produc- 
tion Board, with J. R. T. Bishop of 
the American Maize Products Co., 
then serving as a WPB consultant, 
acting as presiding government chair- 
man. 

The Original Committee 


Some changes occurred from res- 
ignations, but the original group in- 
cluded the following: 

O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash; J. L. Dower (de- 
ceased), Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; Henry Cate, Tex-O- Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; M. F. Mul- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Philip W. 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 





* * * 








* * * 








How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 
dustries co-operated with and in wartime 
officialdom toward victory and to their own 

over-all advantage — 


KW OK 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ANY top-notch executives of the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries were loaned to the government during the war for specific jobs 
of planning and administration of emergency measures affecting their 


industries. 


In most instances, the government sought these men out for their 


specialized knowledge and experience in their respective fields. 

The willingness of these men to serve their government and the co-op- 
eration of the industries in granting them leaves of absence proved beneficial 
to all concerned and contributed greatly to the winning of the war. 

This is the fifteenth and final installment of the Business Men in Gov- 
ernment Series in which the wartime activities of many industry men in 
government positions have been described. There have been others besides 
those covered in the series who performed equally noteworthy accomplish- 
ments and their omission implies no discrimination. 


* * * 

neapolis; Fred Borries, Ballard & 
Ballard, Inc., Louisville, Ky; Samuel 
H. Rogers, Wilkins-Rogers Milling 


Co., Inc., Washington, D. C; C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 


Quincy, Mich; R. S. Robertson, Ew- 





* * * * 


ing (Ind.) Mill Co; J. A. McCon- 
nell, Co-operative G. L. F., Inc., Buf- 
falo; Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling 


Co., Winona, Minn; R. S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co, 
Omaha; Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; W. P. 
Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp, 
New York, N. Y. 


Blocks Concentration Plan 


Need for a Flour Milling Industry 
Advisory Committee first became ap- 
parent when the WPB was consider- 
ing the Sidney Weinberg proposal 
for concentration of the flour mill- 
ing industry along the English idea 
of industry control, concentrating 
production in the most strategically 
located plants to save manpower and 
critical materials. This would have 
meant closing down a _ substantial 
portion of the mills. The proposi- 
tion was too big for Mr. Bishop and 
his. WPB associates, so they called 
upon industry advisors to help them 
wrestle with the matter. Commiitee 
members convinced the WPB of the 
impracticability of the concentration 
plan and Mr. Bishop gave Mr. Wein- 
berg an emphatic “no.” 

Following ‘that, there were many 
other problems to be discussed be- 
tween the government executives and 
the advisory group. Cyrus Kauffman, 
who succeeded Mr. Bishop after the 
WPB food activities had been trans- 
ferred. to the WFA, called upon the 
committee for ‘advice on such proj- 
ects as the development of the over- 
seas special flour bag, the wheat-for- 
alcohol program, securing of shipping 
space on the Great Lakes, considera- 
tion of the possible increase in de- 
mand for wheat flour for export, the 
tentative draft of the proposed order 
for flour enrichment and ‘suggestions 
relative to the rationing of shorten- 
ing and its effect upon home baking. 
Many other government officials also 
depended upon the committee for 
help and when matters proved too 
specialized for the master group, 
small task forces were set up based 
upon the recommendations of the 
committee. 


Committee Purely Advisory 
No doubt the reason many of the 
committee: members felt that they 
were unimportant was that the com- 
mittee had no authority and no war- 
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Philip W. Pillsbury 


a 


Frank J. Allen 


time decisions or regulations ever 
were definitely attributed to it. The 
group was purely advisory in charac- 
ter and while some of the govern- 
ment executives quite frequently were 
Unable to see eye-to-eye with the 
recommendations made, there is am- 
ple evidence that they frequently 
Were kept from going off the deep 
end by reason of having consulted 
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Fred Borries 


J. A. McConnell 


R. S. Dickinson 


with the group. 

Practically all of the industry ex- 
ecutives in wartime government po- 
sitions, as well as many of the old 
line government officials, have paid 
high tribute to the industry advisory 
committees many times. Chester 
Bowles of the OPA was especially 
complimentary in his remarks. Trade 
association officials charged with the 


Samuel H. Rogers 


Philip H. Postel 


Fred J. Lingham 


responsibility of industry-government 
relations, such as Herman Fakler of 
the Millers National Federation, Ray 
Bowden of the National Grain Trade 
Council and Ralph Field of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association, 
frequently stated that they found the 
advisory groups invaluable as an ac- 
curate and responsible source of ad- 
vice. 


Cc. D. McKenzie 


Ward Magill 


W. P. Tanner 


The industry executives who gave 
of their time, experience and energy 
as voluntary members of industry 
advisory committees were silent part- 
ners in the war effort and are due 
as much credit and appreciation for 
helping to win the war as many of 
the others who served in more vis- 
ible positions, 
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Industry Advisory Committee 
Appoints Decontro! Group 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 
Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C. — The baking 
industry advisory committee oiled its 
petition machinery Sept. 4 in an ef- 
fort to begin work on a plea for free- 
ing bakery products from price con- 
trols as soon as possible by appoint- 
ing a two-man subcommittee to 
study facts on the baking situation 
with a view toward the most con- 
venient date to petition for complete 
decontrol. 

The committee also decided to urge 
both price and agricultural officials 
for an immediate recalculation of 
costs instead of waiting until Octo- 
ber, as set by law. This decision in- 
cluded a demand to recalculate costs 
bi-monthly hereafter, instead in April 
and October. 

Keeping the stress on complete 
decontrol, combined bakers’ groups 
made plans for interim actions to 
ease the strain on the industry while 
drawing up the petition for presenta- 
tion to Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson. 


20% Ruling Under Study 


One of these interim decisions, in 
addition to the cost decision, dealt 
with the problem of calculating the 
percentage of decontrolled ingredi- 
ents contained in a product in or- 
der to have the finished item itself 
decontrolled. It was voted to seek 
approval of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for including all decon- 
trolled ingredients in the list of those 
which would be considered in decon- 
trolling the finished product other 
than just those “8-A” items studied 
by the Price Decontrol Board last 
month. 

Only recently the percentage of 
one third of an aggregate of de- 
controlled ingredients— all decon- 
trolled ingredients considered are 
“8-A” products. 

If the OPA accepts the recom- 
mendation of this committee, prod- 
ucts such as raisins, now decon- 
trolled but not in the 8-A listings 
and therefore not able to free any 
product in which they make up one 
third of the product’s ingredients, 
would be considered, just as milk 
and eggs in taking the final product 
from price control. 

Also criticized was the shift to a 
one third ingredient ruling. The in- 
dustry has long sought to have the 
former 20% figure changed to mean 
20% of an aggregate of decontrolled 
ingredients instead of the interpreta- 
tion that 20% of one decontrolled 
item must be contained in a prod- 
uct to place the product ona free 
price market. 

After a report from the OPA sugar, 
it was pointed out that if sugar 
allocations are not increased to the 
baking industry, there is serious dan- 

, ger that consumers will lose inter- 
est in sweet goods. 

As to long-term effects of the sugar 
scarcity, the group learned that this 
sugar-short period might well result 
in a blow not only to the bakers, 
because of depleted sales, but also 
to the wheat farmer who would not 
be able to sell his wheat for flour 
in the quantities formerly demand- 
ed when consumption of baked items 
was at its peak. A recovery from 
the adverse quality of the sweet 
goods was declared to be the only 
solution for the problem. 


The two-man committee appoint- 
ed by the main committee to make 
a decontrolled ingredient required to 
be contained in a product to de- 
control the final item was changed 
from 20% of a single ingredient to 
preliminary studies for the decontrol 
petition were Charles Fleischer of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., 
and Lewis G. Greaves of the Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ‘They must survey 
the field to determine the proper 
time to seek decontrol and report 
to the chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee on their findings. Then a 
task force will undoubtedly be giv- 
en the job of drawing up the peti- 
tion with the aid of Mr. Fleischer 
and Mr. Greaves. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PURITY INCOME GAINS 


New York, N. Y.—Purity Bakeries 
Corp. shows $1,626,840 for the 28 
weeks ended July 13, and $1,204,- 
817 was reported for the comparable 
period in 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1944 CANDY PRODUCTION 
HITS RECORD HIGH LEVELS 


Washington, D. C.—After three 
years of production at the record 
high rate of 2,500,000,000 Ibs of candy 
per year, the confectionery industry 
of this country increased its 1944 
output to a new peak of 2,804,000,000 
lbs, according to the Department of 
Commerce. 

With this increase in production— 
approximately 10% over the previous 
high of 1945—candy manufacturers 
also obtained nearly 15% greater re- 
turns for their goods. Confectionery 
manufacturers’ sales in 1944 totaled 
nearly $658,000,000 on the wholesale 














level, an increase of $83,000,000 over 
those of the previous year. 

With candy production up nearly 
250,000,000 Ibs in 1944 over 1943, pro- 
ducers scored the greatest rise ever 
attained in any one year, with the 
exception of 1941 when a relatively 
unlimited supply of manpower and 
raw materials permitted production 
to rise more than 300,000,000 Ibs 
above the output of the preceding 
year. “" 

In increasing its production to the 
1944 peak, the candy industry used 
about 160,000,000 more pounds of 
sugar and other sweeteners in 1943 
as well as about 32,000,000 more 
pounds of milk and milk products, 
30,000,000 more pounds of cocoa 
beans and about 21,000,000 more 
pounds of nuts and peanuts, the de- 
partment reported. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIG DISAPPEARANCE CUTS 
CANADIAN WHEAT RESERVE 


Washington, D. C. — Carry-over 
stocks of Canadian wheat on July 31 
were the smallest reported since 1938, 
and were only a fractional part of 
the average during the war years, 
the Foreign Agricultural Relations 
Office of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. The 
reduction in stocks is attributed 
largely to a smaller wheat crop in 
1945 and the high level: of exports 
maintained throughout the year. 

As reported at 69.858,000 bus, the 
wheat carry-over was about 190,000,- 
000 -bus less than on that date a 
year. ago, indicating that disappear- 
ance for all purposes during the crop 
year ended July 31, was about 495,- 
000,000. bus. 

Disappearance at that rate ap- 
proaches ‘the very heavy level during 
the two preceding years. The bulk 
of the increase in disappearance dur- 
ing the past three seasons is account- 
ed for by the large exports, though 
some expansion in domestic use has 
also been registered. 











Through the courtesy of the Sheboygan Press. 


FAMOUS LANDMARK—Built in 1848, this mill dam over the Mullet 
River is one of the oldest landmarks in Plymouth, Wis. Henry I. David- 
son started a flour mill at this site in that year, naming it Quit-Qui-Oc 


after the Indian name of the river. 


In 1849, Mr. Davidson entered into 


partnership with Robert Hotchkiss of Milwaukee, who brought along 
the milling machinery for the mill, but it was not until 1850 that the 


milling operations actually commenced. 


In the beginning so little grain 


was brought to the mill to be ground that it could not be run more than 


one fourth of the time. 


Since that time the mill has changed owners and 


names several times. It was named the Plymouth Roller Mills in 1901 
and is still being operated under that name by the. present owner, 


Charles H, Lee. 
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Bakers Join Other 
Users in Plea 
for More Sugar 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Bakers, in con. 
junction with soft drink bottlers, ice 
cream manufacturers and confection. 
ers in Los Angeles and Orange coun. 
ties, Cal., are petitioning for an ad- 
justment of the sugar quota in those 
areas on the basis of a substantial 
increase in population. Data is be. 
ing presented to show that the popu- 
lation in both Los Angeles and 
Orange counties has increased at 
least 30%. 

Robert F. Callender, executive di- 
rector of the Baking Industry Coun- 
cil, Los Angeles, in a letter to Lyle 
Benson, sugar rationing division, Of.- 
fice of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., wrote: “On behalf of 
all the wholesale bakers in Los An. 
geles and Orange counties, Cal., we 
respectfullly petition for an adjust- 
ment of the sugar quota to pvovide 
for 30% population increase instead 
of 20% factors. Recent figures show 
conclusively that the population in- 
crease in these two counties is great- 
er than 20% shown in section 4-1 
of Amendment 4 to supplement No. 
1 to Third Revised Ration Order 3. 
The demand for bakery producis ex- 
ceeds our ability to supply adequate 
quality and quantity because of lack 
of sugar to use with the available 
supply of other ingredients used in 
these products.” 

George Fawkes, secretary of the 
Master Bakers Retail Association of 
Los Angeles County, in a wire to Mr. 
Benson, pointed out the following 
facts: 

“Members of the retail baking in- 
dustry are men of very limited cap- 
ital, most of which is tied up in their 
bakery business. 

“The margin of profit is small com- 
pared to most other lines of business. 

“We depend on a quick daily turn 
over to assure us of a reasonable 
net profit. If for any reason, such as 
a shortage of raw material of major 
importance, as sugars, shortenings, 
or flours are, and we have to discon- 
tinue operation even for a short time 
we find our net profit wiped out for 
a considerable time. 

“The fourth quarter quota is com- 
ing up soon. This is a great holiday 
quarter when all the world and his 
wife looks to the retail baker to make 
this the traditionally festive sea- 
son. .. . More sugar will help us to 
make this a more joyous season for 
our returned [service] men.” 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS SALES 


New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. reports sales of $71,735,863 
for the second quarter of 1946, com- 
pared with $76,922,699 in the same 
period of 1945. Net earnings after 
taxes and all charges in the second 
quarter of 1946 ‘were $3,791,580, 
against $4,247,229 the previous yeal, 
and $4,644,274 in the first quarter of 
1946. Clarence Francis, chairman 
of the board, stated that earnings 
for the June quarter were after 4 
special “provision for price uncer- 
tainties,” of $500,000, with which no 
comparable .charge was made in the 
other two periods. 

As a result of governmental regu- 
lations, there was an important de- 
crease in flour sales this year. Swans 
Down cake flour was not produced 
and bulk flour was also curtailed. 
Although 1946 second quarter net 
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sales were lower than for the same 
period last year, sales of the com- 

’s normal commercial products 
for that period were slightly ahead 
of those for the same period a year 
ago. The sale of special packs to 
the government accounted for part 
of the disparity. For the first six 
months of 1946, sales were $151,647,- 
497, compared with $159,284,364 in 
1945. Net earnings after taxes and 
all charges were $8,435,854, against 
$8,033,051. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Sugar Improvement 
Hopes Forestalled 
Another Half Year 


Washington, D. C.— Hope for im- 
provement in the sugar supply situa- 
tion was forestalled for about six 
months by the Department of Ag- 
riculture Aug. 29, in its regular re- 
port of quarterly civilian sugar allo- 
cations. No general improvement is 
possible, said the department, until 
the 1947 crop begins to move from 
the Caribbean area, _ particularly 
Cuba and Porto Rico, in large vol- 
ume, and even then, it was reported 
by officials, chances of abandoning 
rationing next year will appear slim. 

USDA announced that 1,187,000 
short tons of sugar will be allocated 
for civilian distribution in the Octo- 
ber-December quarter, compared 
with 1,147,000 for the corresponding 
quarter last year. This was consid- 
ered sufficient to meet the present 
rate of consumer and industrial ra- 
tioning. 

The total amount allotted civilians 
for 1946 is 5,400,000 tons. This com- 
pares with a prewar consumption 
that reached a peak of 7,587,000 tons 
in 1940. The per capita supply this 
year is officially estimated at 72.3 
lbs compared with 108 lbs in 1940. 

Because of difficulties being en- 
countered by consumers east of the 
Mississippi River in redeeming ration 
stamps, efforts are being made to 
move beet and cane sugar from the 
West to the East. A shortage of 
cars is said to be interfering with 
this movement. 

The United States normally im- 
ports about 35% of its sugar require- 
ments. Since early in the war it has 
operated under a pooling arrange- 
ment for the division of supplies 
produced in the Caribbean area. 

This year, for example, the Unit- 
ed States was allocated 5,400,000 
tons out of a pool supply of 11,809,- 
000 tons. Other countries sharing in 
the pool included Great Britain, Can- 
ada, France, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Belgium and countries receiving 
aid from the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
Such as Yugoslavia, Greece, Albania 
and Italy. 

OPA officials estimate that about 
one tenth of the nation’s supply is 
going to manufacturers of bottled 
drinks, soft and alcoholic but that 
less than one fifth per cent of the 
total supply is being used for al- 
Coholic beverages. 
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SOUTHEASTERN APPOINTMENT 
_New York, N. Y¥.—Val Kolb, divi- 
Sional vice president of Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc., announces the ap- 
Pointment of Jerre Watson, Jr., as 
Southeastern technical service repre- 
sentative of the special markets di- 
Vision of the company. Mr. Wat- 
son’s headquarters will be in Atlanta 
and he will contact mills, bakeries 
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ALABAMA CO-OPERATORS — These are the bakers 
who gathered recently at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, on call by Charles Koestler, president of 
the Tri-State Bakers Association, to hear him discuss 
the virtues of co-operation, as against the evils of de- 


structive competition, among bakers. 


right: 


They are, left to McDonald. 


Front row — Charles Brunson, Robert Tatum, 
Carl Kaufman, Lloyd Marsh, Theodore Dortch, John 
Wright, T. A. McGough, W. A. Henderson; 
—William McGough, Luther Bradshaw, 

Ray Smith, Joseph McGough, Carl Fox, Charles Koestler, 
Louis Collins, Thomas Fitzpatrick, Robert Groover, John 


Second row 
George Ball, 





and food processing companies in 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, the Caro- 
linas and eastern Tennessee, on be- 
half of the several products handled 
by this division. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 
Ness City, Kansas. — Fire gutted 
the Farmers Co-op elevator here re- 


cently causing a loss estimated at 
$35,000. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA ACTS TO PREVENT 
LIQUID SUGAR DIVERSION 


Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
under amendment to War Food Or- 
der 64, effective Aug. 22, the defini- 
tion of liquid sugar has been changed 
to prevent diversions of sugar and 
sugar cane into the manufacture of 
non-rationed sweetening agents. 

It is estimated that a minimum of 
27,000,000 lbs, sugar equivalent, dis- 
appeared into non-rationed channels 
last year because of such diversions. 

“Liquid sugar,’ according to the 
department, now means: 

“(i) Any syrup of cane juice, pro- 
duced from sugar cane grown in the 
continental United States, which con- 
tains less soluble non-sugar solids 
(exclusive of any foreign substances 
that may have been added or devel- 
oped in the product) than 4.5% of 
the total soluble solids; or 

“(ii) Any other grade or type of 
saccharine product derived from sug- 
ar cane or sugar beets, which is prin- 





cipally of non-crystalline structure 
and which contains less soluble non- 
sugar solids (exclusive of any foreign 
substances that may have been ad- 
ded or developed in the product) 
than 6% of the total soluble solids; 
or 

“(iii) Any grade or type of sac- 
charine product derived from sugar 
cane or sugar beets, which is prin- 
cipally of non-crystalline structure, 
and, regardless of the percentage 
amount of non-sugar solids, contains 
soluble non-sugar solids, exclusive of 
any foreign substances that may 
have been added or developed in the 
product) consisting of less than 20% 
sulphated ash.” 








MPR 585, Amendment 3| 





MPR 585, AMDT. 8 
MIXED FEEDS FOR ANIMALS AND 
POULTRY 


A statement of considerations involved 
in the issuance of this amendment, issued 
simultaneously herewith, has been filed 
with the Division of the Federal Register. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 585 is 
amended in the following respects: 

1. Section 3.7 (a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(a) Base Period System. Any seller who, 
during the whole of the months of Janu- 
ary, March, May, October, November and 
December of 1942, made charges for rail 
shipment of his mixed feeds on the basis 
of a system of differentials, rather than 
on the basis of actual transportation costs, 
may at his option continue to use such 
system. If he does so, he may use dif- 
ferentials not exceeding those he would 
have applied in January, 1942, consistent 
with his system, plus 3% to compensate 
for the tax provided for-in Section 620 
of the Revenue Act of 1942 and an amount 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Pct. of Lbs 


total wheat 
Production————————, Daily wheat capac- per 
Wheat flour ca- ity op- sack 


Month and year Mills re- Wheat 


porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 

















1946— co 000’s omitted ‘ 
TONG cet oevsesace 1,115 37,556 17,529 253 1,166 60.2 128.6 
pS re 1,107 36,220 16,890 246 1,165 55.8 128.7 
or 1,098 42,745 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 129.0 
BEAPGR cc ccscccws 1,093 44,975 20,933 311 1,160 69.4 128.9 
February ....... 1,078 59,361 23,511 516 1,155 91.3 139.6 
GORURTF .ciccees 1,057 59,591 25,605 519 1,154 85.3 139.6 
1945— 
December ....... 1,052 52,974 22,732 463 1,158 78.5 139.8 
November ....... 1,046 52,403 22,488 457 1,156 77.8 139.8 
oo | TEE 1,039 57,752 24,805 502 1,156 79.5 139.7 
September ...... 1,036 51,885 22,212 453 1,156 80.0 140.2 
K 54,460 23,205 479 1,153 74.5 140.8 
§2,281 22,247 462 1,152 77.2 141.0 
53,435 22,850 471 1,154 76.1 140.3 
BRGY cc ccccsccene 1,031 64,541 23,376 477 1,151 78.1 140.0 
; . Serre eens 1,030 50,627 21,702 443 ~ 1,153 75.3 140.0 
BRMPGR si cect 1,024 51,284 22,053 447 1,151 71.0 139.5 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 760 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pet. 
of ca- Lbs of Lbs of 
-—-Production——, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, tons pacity, sacks ated of flour of flour 
June— van 000’s omitted ——_—_—— 
| Peer 35,565 16,592 240 1,059 62.7 128.6 28.9 
| Sere 51,055 21,843 461 1,046 80.3 140.2 41.3 
Oo eee 40,486 17,459 349 1,033 65.0 139.1 40.0 
po eee 36,823 15,978 312 1,028 59.8 138.3 39.1 


to reflect his average increase, in freight 
rates, for each delivery area granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission order 
in ex-parte No. 162 and ex-parte No. 148, 
on all shipments of each mixed feed to all 
areas with respect to which such system 
was in effect on such mixed feed during 
the 1942 base months. 

2. The first paragraph of Section 4.2 
(b) (1) is amended to read as follows: 

(1) Grains Subject to Price Control. 
“Base price” as used in this subparagraph 
(1) means, with respect to any grain, the 
“base price” therefor as defined in the 
Maximum Price Regulation or supplement 
covering such grain. 

3. Section 4.2 (b) (3) 
read as follows: 

(3) Ingredients Not Subject to Price 
Control. (A) In computing your “control 
price’ for any price list issued and effec- 
tive prior to Sept. 22, 1946, for any in- 
gredient not subject to price control, you 
may use either 

(i) the reasonable market value of such 
ingredient at your plant on Aug. 21, 1946, 


is amended to 


or 

(ii) if the ingredient is used for the 
first time after Aug. 21, 1945, the rea- 
sonable market value at your plant at the 
time of your first calculation of a base in- 
gredient price for it, or 

(iii) the simple average of the price you 
paid delivered at your plant for your re- 
ceipts during the last 30 days prior to 
Aug. 21, 1946. 

(B) In computing your “control price” 
for any subsequent price list for any in- 
gredient not subject to price control, you 
shall use the reasonable market value of 
such ingredient at your plant on the date 
upon which you compute your list prices. 

Note. If the ingredient is in processed 
form and you did the processing yourself, 
you may determine the prices you paid 
delivered at your plant for the above de- 
scribed receipts of the commodity you 
process into the ingredient, and add full 
processing costs. The results’ will be 
deemed to be the “prices you paid” for 
the above described receipts of the in- 
gredient under this subdivision (iii). 

4. A new Section 6 is added to read as 
follows: 

Section 6. Temporary Modifications. Any- 
thing in the preceding sections of this 
regulation to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the following limitations, exceptions and 
modifications thereof shall be made for 
the period and to the extent hereinafter 
set forth. 

(a) Despite the provisions of Section 
3.3, no seller may sell mixed feed for de- 
livery after the effective date of his first 
price list issued after Sept. 21, 1946, on 
the basis of any price list issued prior to 
Sept. 21, 1946. 

(b) On or before Aug. 26, 1946, each 
manufacturer shall select one day of the 
week of Aug. 26-31, 1946, as his pricing 
day for each of his plants. Such pricing 
day shall thereafter remain his “pricing 
day” within the meaning of Section 4.5 
of this regulation. 

(c) Where any ingredient is subject 
to price control and to a maximum price 
regulation and the ceilings have been tem- 
porarily suspended, a manufacturer in com- 
puting his control price for any price 
list issued and effective prior to Sept. 22, 
1946, shall use his simple average of the 
cost to him delivered at his plant of those 
of his receipts during the 30 days prior 
to Aug. 21, 1946, which reflect his cus- 
tomary purchase prices. 

(ad) The provisions of Section 4.2 (e) 
shall not apply to base ingredient prices 
used in determining a manufacturer’s price 
list issued and effective prior to Sept. 22, 


(e) For his first price list effective after 
Sept. 21, 1946, each manufacturer shall 
use as his “base ingredient price” for any 
ingredient covered by paragraph (c) above, 
the base price he used for such ingredi- 
ent in computing his last price list issued 
before June 30, 1946, making the neces- 
sary adjustments therein to compensate for 
any changes made by the Office of Price 
Administration in the maximum price for 
such ingredient since June 30, 1946, 

This amendment shall become effective 
Aug. 26, 1946. 


Issued this 23rd day of August, 1946. 
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IAMOND JO 


HELLO, JO! 


Were welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 











Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


"sol ole tjale PMA alal=exehie 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Joseph Rank 





Joseph Rank 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY = 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
hi Col New York Nashville Peoria 

oe. , fection acage cit — Galveston 
Kansas City Galveston ge el ae Fortiand 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancou 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus _* 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








(Continued from page 5) 


Lindsay, a miller who had come from 
Scotland on business, he said—catch- 
ing sight of Joseph in the mill—“I 
don’t know what I’m going to do 
with that boy. .So far as I can see, 
he’s good for nothing. He’s 19, but 
all he thinks about is cricket. I 
can’t make him work.” 


A Trade in Sons 


“Oh, I shouldn’t worry too much 
about that, James,” replied the Scots- 
man. ‘My own lad’s much the same. 
Young people aren’t like they were 
when we were young. They don’t 
take things seriously enough.” He 
hesitated for a moment, and then 
exclaimed: “I'll tell you what—why 
not let us exchange lads for a bit? 
Let Joe come up with me, and I'll 
send my boy down to you, and see 
if that will do any good. Maybe 
they'd do better if they weren’t 
working for their fathers.” 

So Joseph went north as a jour- 
neyman miller. He was paid 18s a 
week, and had to keep himself on 
it—it was no use writing home for 
more. 

In after years he rarely spoke of 
that experience. It did not last long 
enough, however, to embitter him. 
Relief came with tragic unexpected- 
ness. Before he had been in Lind- 
say's employment 12 months — 
though not before Lindsay had told 
James Rank, “I’ve had-the better of 
the bargain’—his father died sud- 
denly, on 24th of October, 1874, and 
he was recalled to Hull. 

At 20 he was compelled to face 
the fact that he was not considered 
qualified by the trustees of the es- 
tate to manage his father’s business. 
It was prosperous, according to the 
standards of that day. James Rank 
left a moderate fortune, more than 
£30,000—a large sum in real value 
in 1874. The share of it bequeathed 
to Joseph was £500. 


On His Own at 20 

It was with that capital, in Sep- 
tember, 1875, that he started busi- 
ness on his own account, renting a 
small windmill on the Holderness 
Road from a man named Wadding- 
ham. 

Many a time he sat for hours in 
that little mill with his feet in a 
sack to try to keep them warm until 
the perverse heavens consented to 
let loose a wind that would set the 
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Western King Flour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY) MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


" Wi 18SDO 
Doy QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 







A new development 
which greatly ex- 
‘tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“Golden Loaf” rua#'s00: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
serve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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machinery working; and often, weary 
with long waiting, he fell asleep. 

He had to do all the work him- 
self. He ground the wheat, collected 
the flour into sacks, went out him- 
self to canvass for orders, and de- 
livered the sacks of flour by means 
of a horse and cart driven by him- 
self. 

Nevertheless, he persevered, dis- 
proving the adverse comments 
passed upon him by critics within 
his own family. He went painstak- 
ingly on, and, like others of the 
hardy milling stock, thought nothing 
of carrying 20-stone sacks from mill 
to cart and from the cart into the 
customer’s shop. 

At this period he was a lanky 
young fellow, tall and robust, “as 
strong as a horse.” He had a good 
head, with level brows, and frank, 
humorous eyes; and he had culti- 
vated a wisp of dark mustache. 
Dressed in his Sunday best, after 
the fashion of the seventies, with 
jacket buttoned up to the collar, 
at which the cravat could only just 
be seen, and tight-fitting trousers, 
he was by no means unattractive, 
as the girls of the day realized. 

By this time he may be said fully 
to have served his time at his trade 
and become an efficient, though by 
no means as yet a successful, miller. 
There was nothing about the mill he 
could not do. 

“I started with mending bags and 
sweeping floors,” he once told a jour- 
nalist in one of the rare interviews 
he gave, “and went on to grinding, 
packing and the dressing of the old 
millstones. We did not have much 
else but English wheat to grind, and 
we used to mix the different kinds, 
sack and sack of Square Head, Gold- 
en Crop, Creeping, Nursery and oth- 
er different kinds of English wheat 
which were grown in those days. 
There were no divides; everything 
was straight-made flour at that time. 
If we wanted to make a little super- 
fine, we used to buy a little Danzig 
wheat, and later on California wheat 
came in. I remember when first this 
wheat was brought to English mills, 
they did not know how to deal with 
it. As a youth, I was set on with 
a watering can to water it, to try 
to mellow it down to make it work 
more kindly on the stones.” 


He Begins to Modernize 


After struggling on for a time in 
dependence upon the wind as a 
source of motive power, he bought 
a noisy, temperamental gas engine 
and installed it in the mill. It was 
capable of driving two pairs of four- 
foot French stones. At once the pro- 
ducing capacity of his mill was con- 
siderably increased. The experiment 
was a nine-days’ wonder in the dis- 
trict, and other millers looked on 
incredulously or scoffingly. 

But work as he might, the mill 
would not prosper. It became clear, 
not only that he was losing money, 
but that as long as he struggled on 
at Waddingham’s Mill he would 
probably continue to lose it and his 
small capital would soon dwindle to 
nothing. He became co-tenant of a 
larger mill—West’s—in 1880, after 
having run his first windmill for 
about five years. 

Observers, both hostile and friend- 
ly, when attempting to explain the 
phenomenal rise of Joseph Rank, 
have frequently pointed out that he 
was singularly fortunate in the men 
who served him, and especially in 
those who came to him at the be- 
ginning and helped him to build up 
the business. To speak of luck in 
this connection, however, is to do 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. | 
Family Fleur De Luxe High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
TH E CRETE MI L LS LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
’ “RUSSELL’S BEST” 
DOBRT? BEST ‘‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
BEST OF THE WEST Wheat district of central western Kan- 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. directly from growers. 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Crafts for Veterans 


ANDICRAFTS of 150 years ago 


are being learned by former 
G.I.’s in a classroom in Old Stur- 
bridge Village, Massachusetts. The 


village is a 500-acre reconstruction of 
a New England town in the pre- 
factory era, and has 20 authentical- 
ly furnished and stocked mills, stores 
and dwellings. Six vets of the cur- 
rent class are learning carpentry, 
cabinet making and house construc- 


tion. Gunsmithing and blacksmith- 
ing to be done at old fashioned 
forges. Other features such as a 


shoe shop, a print shop, a village 
store and, last but not least, a grist 
mill are part of the program. 

The old fashioned grist mill is in 
charge of Charles Elmquist, one of 
New England’s few surviving grist 
millers. Elmquist, hair, face and 
overalls powdery white, now spends 
his days grinding wheat flour before 
the eyes of summer visitors, who 
may purchase it by the sack. 

The Old Sturbridge Village is the 
brain child of Albert B. Wells, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Optical Co., and his brother, J. 
Cheney Wells, collector of early 
American clocks. 

Profits made from purchases by 
visitors support the entire project. 

= 


September is second only to June 
in popularity as a month for mar- 
riage, because people in farming dis- 
tricts prefer to marry after the har- 
vest, so they can take time to relax. 


Tops in Sundaes 


EORGE THOMAS of Chicago, 

maitre de soda fountain, has de- 
signed a monumental sundae. He 
builds it of ice cream of six differ- 
ent flavors with strawberries, peaches, 
cherries, pineapple, marshmallow, 
pecans, fudge and bananas. The fin- 
ished pyramid measures 14 inches 
from base to peak, costs $1, and may 
be shared by several customers. He 
calls it the Hubba Hubba.—Paul’s 
Post. 


Sugar from Trees 


HE pods of the carob tree (found 

in Mediterranean countries and 
known as the honey locust or Saint 
John’s breadfruit) contain from 40 
to 50% sugar. They are used in the 
manufacture of a grade of sugar 
much in demand by commercial bak- 
ers and confectioners. They also 
yield a honey-like syrup. 

The pods are pickled and candied, 
and are eaten, chopped fine, as we 
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Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “to say how tarnation 
happy he was on account that the guv’- 


ye rosebuds while ye may on account the 
dang guv’ment like ’s not may change its mind any min- 


by tother day,” said Old Dad 


ment is lettin’? him make good 
flour again, I said to Peg ’f I 
was him I’d hurry right back 
up the Sycamore ’til he come 
to his sidewheel mill an’ try 
makin’ some, not only cause 
he hadn’t never made any up 
» ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ quality but 
also it would be a right good 
idea for us all to kinder gather 


—R.E.S. 














eat raisins. Carob meal is valuable 
in the baking of bread and cakes, 
serving at once as sweetening, food, 
and flavoring. 

As is the case with molasses and 
other sugary products, carob pods 
are used in the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol. But they are also 
much in demand for stock food, con- 
stituting, for example, the backbone 
of Arabic domestic animal husbandry 

serving as the chief food for cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, goats and swine. 

Nor does the usefulness of the carob 
tree end with its fruit. Its wood 
is hard and close-grain, yet easily 
worked and takes a high polish. These 
qualities cause it to be much in de- 
mand for furniture, interior finish- 
ing, tool handles, and various other 
woodworking uses. 

There is a grove of carob trees in 
California from which some 600,000 
lbs of pods were harvested the year 
before Pearl Harbor.—Paul’s Post. 


= = 
Goods in the News 


NCLE SAM isn’t forgetful when 

it comes to providing essentials 
needed on an important mission. In 
the Bikini bomb test, one of the war- 
ships carried a heavy supply of tinned 
baby food. No, there weren’t any 
babies on the mission. The food was 
for the elderly scientists on the trip 
who developed finicky stomachs on 
the Pacific. 

While on the subject of victuals, 
here’s one for the book. In the 
vicinity of Moses Lake, Washington, 
17-ton steam rollers are mashing po- 
tatoes. The mashing surface is an 
air base strip a mile long and as wide 
as a six-lane highway. About 20,- 


000,000 lbs of the mashed spuds will 
be processed for livestock feed and 
alcohol, not for human food. 

Growers take the potatoes to the 
air base by truck at the rate of 500 
tons a day. At least 10,000,000 lbs 
will be processed before the job is 
completed. 

| 


In Colonial days a baker couldn’t 
shortweight his bread loaves without 
obvious detections: by law he had to 
put his initials on every loaf. 


Good forthe Japs 

MERICAN food may help to im- 

prove the health of the Japanese. 
So predicts Col. J. U. Weaver, head 
of the supreme headquarters public 
health and welfare section, in a re- 
port on the state of the health of 
the fallen empire. 

According to Col. Weaver, it was 
the rice diet that stunted them and 
made them the sport of cartoonists. 
Now they are eating corn and Unit- 
ed States-imported flour, although 
they still long for rice. 

He adds, however, that his section 
and the Japanese government are now 
stirring up recipes to make occidental 
food more orientally tasty and, if the 
citizens will just persevere, it may 
take some of the stunt out of their 
nature. 
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Shacklered Corn 


NLESS you are an old timer who 
worked around the oil fields in 
Ohio a good many years ago, the 
chances are you won’t know the 
meaning of the expression “Shackle- 


rod corn.” Its origin has an inter- 
esting background. The term meant 
corn that was not much good, 
Shacklerod was also applied to runt 
pigs, and humans who seemed worth- 
less. 

Upon discovery of oil in the Lima 
region, much drilling of wells began. 
Many of the wells were put in so 
close together that it was 
more profitable to pump them from 
a single engine than to have an en- 
gine at each well. The pumps were 
connected with the engine by 
shacklerods, radiating from the cen- 
tral power directly to the well. 
No attention was paid to farm 
boundaries and fences, and often a 
farmer found himself barred from a 
small corner piece of land by a 
shacklerod. So he’d throw a hind- 
ful of seed into the corner anc let 
it come up as it might, without cul- 
tivation. Such seed produced poor 
corn; hence corn of inferior grade be- 
came known as “shacklerod corn.” 

Standard dictionaries, dictionaries 
of Americanisms, or of slang, do not 
list ‘“‘shacklerod” or “shacklerod corn,” 
indicating the terms never came into 
general usage, either verbally or in 
literature. ‘“Shacklerod” is a won- 
derfully expressive word, and, con- 
sidering its history, ought to be in- 
cluded along with other unique terms 
used by farmers and millers of a 
long past era. , 


In July, 1795, in France, a sack of 
wheat weighing three quintals cost 
nine thousand francs. In some prov- 
inces the price of a single loaf of 
bread rose to one hundred sous. 


Reelamation,. 1946 


“Desert is a lovely word,” I said, 

“Thoughts play a nostalgic tune 

With words like mesa, sage, and 
dune, 

There is rhythm in the speed 

Of a rolling tumbleweed .. . 

In the spaces wide and free 

I hear majestic poetry.” 


But poetry can be practical . . 


“Water is a magic word,” the engi- 
neer said, 

“Pour on thousands of acre feet: 

This desert becomes a sea of wheat, 

While conquerors stand watch, ‘iags 
unfurled, 

Ditchriders turn out food for the 
starving world, 

Bread from a desert wide 
free... 

To men who starve only brea‘ is 
poetry.” 

Catherine Tomison Walk:r. 
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General Mills, Inc. 
Pian for Millers’ 
Related Training 


@ 


New classroom course 


: in Practical Milling 


Paul L. Dittemore 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


Especially adapted for General Mills employees from the 
popular Dunwoody-Northwestern Miller correspondence course 


Here are the facts. Help yourself! 


* 


HE text material used in the 
EE Savvempentence Course in Prac- 

tical Milling, offered jointly by 
the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute and The Northwestern Miller 
has been selected as the basis of a relat- 
ed training course in flour milling to 
be made available by General Mills, 
Inc., to production employees in 18 of 
its plants. 

The new course to be given by Gen- 
eral Mills will be offered as a class- 
room, instead of a correspondence 
course, however, and the company’s 
venture into this type of related train- 
ing will probably be the first time any 
flour milling concern has set about to 
offer advanced training on so large a 


a 4 SEMESTERS OF 12 WEEKLY LESSONS EACH 
*& ENTIRELY VOLUNTARY 
x WO SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS—-JUST AMMBITION 


NO TUITION FEE! 


General Mills “Practical Milling” Classroom Course 
The first week in October is the kickoff for men who are interested in their futur 
increase their “skill” and “knowledge” of flow milling a+ well a» theie understanding 
how's of the different flour maling 


+ Scalpeng—Mare sbowe the Wheat Berry 
}- Cleaning the Wheat Berry 
The Seructure of the Wheat Berry 
Ale Presnare 
Microscopic Drawing of the Wheat Berry 


Whee subjects are comered i the Geet ewelve seme 
— 


4b Leeredecwoe, Machewmrns and Numerals 


scale. Employees of 18 plants of General Mills, Inc., are being invited, by way of a large 


The plan of operation, as perfect- poster, illustrated 
ed by members of the company’s manu- 
facturing and personnel departments, includes the train- 
ing of an instructor at each plant where the course is to 
be offered. A production employee, selected and appoint- 
ed by the superintendent at each of the participating 
plants, will serve as instructor and will receive extra com- 
pensation for his services. The company’s personnel de- 
partment has prepared a manual, stressing proper meth- 
ods of presentation of the classroom work and each of the 
men to be selected as instructor will receive further as- 
sistance in suggestions for visual aid instruction, ete. 

The course will be offered General Mills employees on 
a strictly voluntary basis and the company can not, of 
course, hold out any inducement or reward for employees 
Who enroll in, and complete the series of classroom ses- 
sions. Each student will be required to complete the writ- 
ten lesson material in much the same manner as those 


above, to enroll in the company’s related training program. 


students enrolled in the correspondence course now pro- 
ving to be so popular. 

“The Dunwoody - Northwestern Miller milling course 
was selected as the text materials for the milling classes 
because of its very successful record during several years 
as a correspondence course text,” officials of the manufac- 
turing and personnel departments of General Mills stated. 
“Wherein most correspondence courses have about 3 to 
10% completion, the Dunwoody - Northwestern Miller 
course has an experience of approximately 85% comple- 
tion. In view of the correspondence method being the 
most difficult to administer, such a record is a particular 
tribute to the style and presentation of the text materials.” 

The course material, as prepared by The Northwestern 
Miller was reviewed and edited by the manufacturing de- 
partment of General Mills, Inc., (Continued on page 9a) 
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BETTER 


and MERCK Flour-Enrichment Mixtures 
enable you to make this BETTER flour BEST 


NE of the greatest single contributions to national nutrition ‘ 


is the universal improvement in our diet provided by 
enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the milling industry has 
expected, and we believe has received, the utmost in co-operation 
and service from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 

Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing. 
They provide important operating advantages in continuous 
feeding or batch-mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on receiving outstanding 
mixtures from the outstanding leader in the synthesis, develop- 
ment, and large-scale production of vitamins. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


New York, N.Y. «¢ Philadelphia, Pa. + 


BETTER 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 
Buffalo,N.Y.-Rahway,N.J. 
St. Louis, Mo.- Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill.- Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

* 

Merck also offers 
No. 36P—VITAMIN MIXTURE 


This is identical in composition with 
No. 36 Vitamin Mixture, except that 
in place of Iron by Hydrogen, Sodium 
Iron Pyrophosphate is used. 


Man ufacturing Chemists 


St. Louis, Mo. «+ Elkton, Va. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Respiration as a Life Activity 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Kansas State College 


N increase in temperature ac- 

companied by dampness _ is 

commonly observed soon after 
grain has been binned with a mois- 
ture content above that generally 
considered safe for storage. The 
same phenomenon also may take 
place in grain stacks and because of 
the observed dampness, the process 
became known as_ sweating. The 
cause of the temperature rise ac- 
companied by dampness is a rate of 
respiration which produces heat more 
rapidly than it is dissipated. Res- 
piration is a biochemical process 
which involves taking in of oxygen 
and giving out carbon dioxide, and 
exchange that takes place in all liv- 
ing organisms. For each molecule 
of carbon dioxide given out there is 
also one molecule of water, the 
cause of dampness. 


A Self-Accelerating Process 
The rate of respiration is directly 
correlated with the moisture content 
and the temperature. The higher 


the moisture and or the temperature | 


the more rapid the rate. A rise in 
temperature increases the rate of 
respiration and this in turn produces 
more heat. Since both factors, tem- 
perature and moisture, influence the 
rate of respiration in the same di- 
rection the process becomes self-ac- 
celerating and will continue unless 
stopped until the grain is seriously 
damaged. The only way to stop the 
process is by dissipating the heat so 
as to lower the temperature. The 
methods used to dissipate the heat 
also tend toward lowering the mois- 
ture content. 


An Ageing Process 

Improvement in the milling and 
baking quality of wheat as a result 
of the process of sweating is a com- 
mon observation. This improvement 
is conditioned on such a moderate 
increase in temperature that the 
germ or life principle is not dam- 
aged. The improvement is the re- 
sult of a rapid ageing process as has 
been discussed in previous articles in 
this series. Wheat which has passed 
through the sweating process is 
much older biologically than other 
wheat harvested at the same time but 
at such low moisture content or kept 
at such cool temperatures that the 
process has taken place only to a 
comparatively slight extent. 

The main chemical reactions in 
respiration are shown in the equa- 
tion: 

CoHi2Os+ 120 = 6 CO. + 

(Sugar) (Oxygen) (Carbon 

. dioxide) 


6H20 
(Water) 


The two main substances required 
for respiration in addition to oxidiz- 
Ing enzymes are a substance which 
May be oxidized, and oxygen (in this 
example sugar and oxygen). Carbon 
dioxide and water are the principal 
Products of the reaction. Since the 
Process is one of oxidation, as shown 
by the production of carbon dioxide, 
energy in the form of heat is lib- 
erated. Water is also one of the 
Products of respiration. Whether 
enough water is produced to be ob- 
served as dampness depends on the 
Tate of production and opportunties 
for escape. 


A Fundamental Principle 
_Since water is produced in respira- 
tion there is always a small amount 
Present in all dry seeds as long as 
they are living. Babcock (1912) 
found that seeds of corn, exposed to 


air (dried over sulfuric acid) for a 
period of nearly four years, still con- 
tained considerable water. That 
respiration continued throughout the 
whole period was shown by the con- 
tinued loss of dry substance and eval- 
uation of carbon dioxide. Thus, while 
the phenomenon of sweating is not 
observed in the form of dampness in 
normally dry grain, yet water is be- 
ing liberated, according to the chem- 
ical equation. The rate, however, is 
so slow that not enough water ac- 
cumulates to be observed by the 
sense of “feel.” The liberation of 


heat is also so slow that it is harm- 
ful. 
The chemical process of water 


production and heat liberation in dry 
seeds results from the same kind of 
biochemical activity as in seeds which 
show the phenomena of sweating ac- 
companied by potentially dangerous 
heating. The main difference is the 
rate at which the process takes place. 

Preservation of grains in storage 
thus involves the problem of con- 
trolling the rate of biochemical 
change. Along with this is the pre- 
vention of mold growth which is fa- 
vored by dampness and high tem- 
perature. 

When the process of respiration 
has a sufficient supply of air or free 
oxygen, it is known as an aerobic 
process. When the air supply is in- 


3a 


in Wheat 


sufficient the process becomes .an- 
aerobic, either partly or wholly. Res- 
piration in wheat is usually aerobic. 
In deep bins or in the absence of air 
circulation, it becomes anaerobic 
since the oxygen is consumed in the 
production of carbon dioxide and 
water. This type of respiration may 
be harmful to the preservation of the 
life principle as well as damaging to 
quality even if.the rate is so slow 
that heating is not observed. 

Since respiration is. a biochemical 
process, the presence of enzymes are 
necessary since without them con- 
tinuance of life is impossible. En- 
zymes associated with respiration in- 
clude the catalases, oxidases and 
peroxidases, all of which are classed 
as oxidizing enzymes, the need of 
oxygen for their activity is obvious. 
Preservation of the viability of seeds 
in storage for long periods therefore 





PARTY FOR MILLERS—Members of the milling indus- 
try allied trades group in the Twin Cities were hosts to 
the members of District No. 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, at a party held in Minneapolis Aug. 24. Some 
of the millers and allied tradesmen are shown in the 
above pictures. The two couples in the upper left pic- 
ture are, left, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Tholstrup, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., and Mr. and Mrs. Fred Lumsden, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Gorgan, of the Day Company, Minneapolis, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ambrose McCarthy, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Minneapolis. The trio in the left center picture is the 
committee that arranged the party. The men are, from 


left to right, Frank Schneider, Twin City Machine Co., 
Hill Shepardson, Hart-Carter Company, and Lloyd -Steir- 
ly, S. R. Sikes Co. Mr and Mrs. J. L. Libbey of Minne- 
apolis are shown in the right center picture with Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Zarones of General Mills, Inc. The two 
couples in the lower left picture are Mr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Dawson of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, and 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Trapp of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. The lower right picture includes a 
group of Pilisbury Mills, Inc., employees. They are, 
from left to right, M. F. Dougherty, Mrs. Hugh McDon- 
ald, Mrs. Dougherty, Mrs. Paul F. Olson, an unidentified 
miller, John P. Snyder, Jr., and Mr. Olson. 
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requires enough aeration to provide 
the oxygen needed to maintain nor- 
mal aerobic respiration. 

The oxygen used in the production 
of carbon dioxide during anaerobic 
respiration is obtained from a re- 
arrangement of the atoms in the 
molecules. The main products of 
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aerobic respiration (water and carbon 
dioxide) are not directly toxic to the 
living cell. However, if carbon dioxide 
accumulates until free oxygen is ex- 
cluded, intramolecular respiration 
produces, in addition to carbon dioxide 
and water, products whith are harm- 
ful to the life activity in the pro- 








- HAMMOND FLOUR BAGS 


Hammond bags deliver your product in per- 
fect condition because... 


They have adequate strength for shipping. 
Prevent insect infestation and sifting. 



















Clean — Attractive — Economical 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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Air entrance 








Removal of COp 
from air 










Air outlet (suction) 














Removal of respired 
water vapor 


Absorption of C On 
from wheat 


Fig. 1.—A laboratory device for measuring the amounts of respired 
carbon dioxide and water from a sample of wheat is shown in the above 


sketch. 


toplasm. These end products are a 
number of “more or less complex 
compounds including ethyl alcohol; 
acetic, formic, oxalic, propionic and 
other organic’ acids:.and probably 
molecular hydrogen” (Miller, 1938). 


Such substances are the cause of the 
“sourness” which is often present in 
damaged wheat. They also are in- 
jurious to the life principle. 

This is the basic reason for turning 
or aerating grain especially that 
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wanted for seed. Low viability is one 
of the most sensitive indications of 
conditions which cause serious dam- 
age to milling and baking qualities. 








Measuring the Rate of Respiration 

Rate of respiration 1s measured by 
passing air freed from carbon dioxide 
through a definite amount of wheat 
and then estimating the carbon 
dioxide in the air which has passed 
through in a given time. The prin- 
ciple parts of the apparatus are il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1. Not all needed 
refinements are shown. Air is drawn 
through the system by means of a 
suction pump E. The carbon dioxide 
normally present in air is removed 
at a point. A by passing the air 
through a suitable chemical. [If it is 
desired to measure the amount of 
water evolved in respiration, it is al- 
so necessary to have a similar provi- 
sion for its removal from the air. 
The wheat, usually 100 grams or con- 
venient amount, depending on the 
probable respiration rate, is held in 
a glass tower B. The air, free of car- 
bon dioxide or water as the case may 
be, passes slowly up through the 
wheat column and mixes with the 
CO: (and water vapor) evolved from 
the wheat. In some experiments the 
air is made to pass continuously, in 
others it is drawn intermittently, de- 
pending on the purpose of the ex- 
periment. Intermittent passing of 
air would include the influence of the 
accumulation of CO. around the ker- 
nels. If it is desired to know the rate 
of CO, evolution in gases other than 
oxygen, these are then substituted at 
the air entrance. The air or gas In 
passing through the wheat column be- 
comes mixed with both CO, and water 
vapor. These are then absorbed 
separately in appropriate solutions 
or chemicals at points C and D and 
the amounts measured. There are 4 
number of modifications depending 
on the purpose of the experiments. 

The rate of respiration in flour }s 
so slow that the use of a conductivity 
cell gives better results than weigh- 
ing or titrating the CO, after ab- 
sorption in an hydroxide solution. 
Such an apparatus is described by 
Working (1936). 


Rate of Respiration as Affected 
by Moisture Content 
The ‘influence of moisture content 
and some other factors on the rate 
of respiration in wheat were deter- 
mined by Bailey and Gurjar (1918) 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 





We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MR. MILLER:...Here’s New Het 
From an Old Friend... DELTASEAL 


Yes, it’s a 25-pound bag, packed by the Bemis Deltaseal Method. 
Look at these advantages: 
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Savings in Storage Space — angen Deltaseal bags save valu- 


able storage space. There is no “air” in your storage piles because 
Deltaseal closures are flat — waste no space. 


Savings in Shipping — You can load more Deltaseal-packed 25- 
pound bags per car. Load shifting is minimized in transit because 
there is no “empty” space. 

Sifting, Spoilage Reduced — The 25-pound Deltaseal Bag elimi- 
nates sifting, gives you a sealed, sanitary package. 
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who also describe methods and dis- 
cuss principles. A spring wheat, 
12.6% protein (basis dry matter) and 
57.5 lbs test weight was used. Sev- 
eral successive portions of this wheat 
were wetted so as to have moisture 
contents ranging from 12.5 to 17.7%. 
Table 1—Influence of moisture content on 
rate of respiration milligrams CO, per 
100 g dry matter per 24 hours (Bailey & 
Gurjar, 1918). 


Carbon Carbon 
Moisture dioxide Moisture dioxide 
%o mg % mg 
12.50 0.54 16.08 2.88 
13.93 0.65 16.65 6.86 
14.78 0.86 17.07 11.72 
15.42 1.62 


The milligrams of carbon dioxide 
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obtained from each 100 grams dry 
matter during each 24 hours are giv- 
en in Table 1. The temperature was 
held at 100° F (37.8° C) and the 
duration for measuring respiration 
was four days. 

At 12.5% moisture, the rate was 
very slow and the increase was grad- 
ual up to 14.78%. Beyond that there 
was a sharp increase in the rate so 
that at 15.42% the rate was three 
times that otbained at 12.5%, and at 
17.07% it was seven times as large 
as at 15.42%. The large increase in 
the respiration rate which started 
at 14.78% moisture indicates that 
about this moisture content is near 


the danger limit for this particular 
type of wheat when stored in bulk. 

The respiration rate at a com- 
parable moisture content was found 
to be higher in soft red winter wheat 
than in the spring wheat and still 
higher in white winter wheat. The 
test weight of the soft red winter 
was 61 lbs and the protein content 
on the basis of dry matter was 8.8%. 
This indicates that factors other than 
moisture also have an influence on 
rate of respiration. 

Several investigators have found 
that the rate of respiration in the 
wheat germs is several times greater 
than in the entire seeds. The oxidiz- 





WILL YOUR MILL always PASS INSPECTION? Fs 
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cet full protection THROUGH 


Superficial fumigation is not enough. You want 
to obtain the maximum protection against infesta- 
tion...from all types of insect and rodent pests... 
in all stages of their development. That’s why 
Liquid HCN, with its powerful penetration and 
killing power, is the best and most economical 
fumigant you can use. Pests which go into hiding 
if cracks and crevices or in the product you are 
handling, cannot escape when Liquid HCN, 
which goes right in after them, is employed. 


Liquid HCN penetrates flour, grain, cereals 


and many similar food products, killing insects 
and destroying eggs, yet leaves no deleterious after- 
effects, because Liquid HCN is itself clean and 
non-reacting. Baking qualities of flour are not 
affected and no taste or odor remains. Your 
product, after proper Liquid HCN fumigation, is 
even more acceptable to inspectors and customers 
because it is assured complete freedom from 


insect infestation. 
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Effective fumigation is essential to satisfactory pest control 
in your mill or plant. You can get the best results, quickly 


and efficiently, by calling in an experienced Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer. Do it today and he will help you 
work out a definite fumigation program or, if you prefer, 
will assume complete responsibility for the entire job. 
If you don’t already know an experienced and qualified 
Industrial Fumigation Engineer serving your territory, 
we shall be glad to have one get in touch with you. You 


incur no obligation. 


Insecticide Department 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Wash. © Azusa, Calif. 


SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 
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ing enzymes required for the process 
of respiration are more concentrated 
in the germs. The germ portion of 
the kernels is developed earlier than 
the endosperm. The main purpose of 
the wheat kernel is to produce an. 
other plant and therefore the embryo 
structures of roots and stems are 
developed first. The main function 
of the substances stored in the en. 
dosperm is to furnish material for 
the nourishment of the new tissues. 
These stored products musi be 
changed before they can be used and 
the agents needed for these changes 
are the enyzmes, hence, the larger 
concentration of enyzmes in or near 
the embryos. Conditions unfavorable 
for the full development of the en- 
dosperm will produce shrunken ker. 
nels. Such conditions may be lack 
of needed moisture, wheat diseases 
such as rust, or of light frost which 
interfere with the growth processes, 
This will result in producing kernels 
having a larger ratio of germs to 
endosperm than when development 
takes place normally. 


Respiration in Shrivelled Wheat 


Figures giving the comparative 
rates of respiration of plump spring 
wheat and shrivelled spring wheat 
are given in Table 2. (Bailey and 
Gurjar, 1918). The normal wheat 


Table 2—Milligrams carbon dioxide respired 


per 24 hours for each 100 grams of dry 
matter at even percentages of n.vcisture 
(Bailey & Gurjar, 1918). 

Moisture Plump Shrivelled 
fo mg mg 
12 -50 65 
13 -58 88 
14 .68 1.26 
15 1.13 2.54 
16 2.72 41 
17 10.93 65 


weighed 24.62 gm per 1,000 kernels 
and the shrivelled 11.73 gm or less 
than half the normal. At 12 and 
13% moisture the differences in res- 
piration rates were not large but 
starting with 14%, the respiration 
rate in the shrivelled wheat began 
to be twice as large and more as 
compared with the normal. Thus 
moisture contents at which shrivelled 
wheat may be stored safely should be 
lower than for plump wheat. 


Respiration Rate Reduced by 
the Accumulation of 
Carbon Dioxide 


When wheat is stored in a deep 
bin the oxygen surrounding the ker- 
nels is consumed by the process of 
respiration and replaced by carbon 
dioxide, gradually retarding the rate 
of respiration as shown in Table 3 
(Bailey and Gurjar, 1918). Four 
Table 3—Decrease in respiration raie due 

to the accumulation of carbon dioxide 


average milligrams per day for the suc- 
cessive periods. 


Period Mg. 
(2.  e Gereey Te Ce EY eye TE Pee 4.11 
Wiens. ©. GRE. hos tv aschdeviewes 2.68 
I ee Se eee 1.49 
ee error eee 1,11 


portions of wheat each at 15.5% 
moisture were incubated at 100° F 
for 1, 4, 8 and 12 days and the av- 
erage milligrams carbon dioxide re 
spired per day determined. The fig- 
ures indicate that stored wheat! will 
decrease in respiration rate as the 
oxygen is consumed and replaced by 
carbon dioxide. Aerating by turning 
such wheat would tend to restore or 
even increase the rate and hence the 
tendency to heat. If heating does 
occur, means must be used to de- 
crease the temperature and turning 
may be the only practical method. 
This may have to be repeated soon 
unless the temperature has _ been 
considerably lowered by the turning 
process. 

Larmour, Clayton and Wrenshall 
determined the rate of respiration of 
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STOP INFESTATION 


SURELY + QUICKLY - 


\ . i 


THE HaAgrteL FuMIGATION VAULT Is 12’ 


HE danger of insect infestation to mill, warehouse 

and contents from the handling of used flour and feed 
bags is now a major concern to management. The neces- 
sity for the re-use of bags will likely continue indefinitely. 
Here is a practical suggestion, in line with the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Agriculture.* 


The Haertel Fumigation Vault is a permanent, port- 
able structure for OUTSIDE use. Thus, returned bags 
need not be brought inside of your mill, elevator or ware- 
house until they have been processed. Returned bags 
are piled on a well built truck with roller-bearing wheels, 
which is pushed into the fumigation chamber. The vault 
door is locked closed and the fumigant applied under 
pressure which is held for 50 minutes. Then, the fumes 


INEXPENSIVELY 








7” Long, 7’ 1” Wide and 8 5” High 


are expelled by forced fresh air, so that when the vault 
door is opened, fumes and odors have vanished. Each 
processing requires about an hour, and it can be done 
by most any employee. No special knowledge or skill 
is required. A comprehensive book of instructions is 
supplied. 

You will notice from the illustration that the walls of 
the Haertel Fumigation Vault are made with a series of 
squared, heavy steel sections to give the structure great 
strength. Each vault is tested to withstand pressure many 
times greater than that used in the fumigating process. 

A pamphlet is available which completely illustrates 
and describes the construction and uses of the Haertel 
Fumigation Unit. We invite your inquiry. 


*Controlling Insects in Flour Mills; U. S. Dept. of Ag. Circular 720 


WALTER HAERTEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


26th and DELAWARE S. E. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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18% moisture wheat in air and in 
the vapor of carbon tetrachloride. 
Experiments had shown that mold 
growth would occur in the presence 
of air at 16% moisture and that car- 
bon tetrachloride vapor would pre- 
vent mold growth up to 24% mois- 
ture. The much lower respiration 
rate in the presence of carbon tetra- 
chloride vapor in comparison with 
air is shown in Table 4. The figures 
give the milligrams carbon dioxide 
produced per 100 gms wheat per 24 
hours. The comparatively small 
rate of respiration in the absence of 


Table 4—Rate of respiration in air and in 
carbon tetrachloride. 


Milligrams carbon dioxide 


Days after In carbon 


wetting In air tetrachloride 
OD 000 Wie 00 baat 17.5 5.5 
S ceases ees esa 21.3 6.2 
© asesroovrcsie 33.2 5.5 
T° geet See sretee 41.4 4.8 
S Bech weds dvdr 43.5 5.5 
o pile-e cease ven 6 44.2 4.2 
Ee vcsveeces nwa 44.2 3.5 
ee eee 47.0 3.5 


oped a moldy odor, while the odor 
of that surrounded by carbon tetra- 
chloride vapor was normal. The 
viability of the wheat which respired 
in air was 76% while that which was 
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cates that the damage resulted from 
the incipient development of mold, 
but the period of anaerobic respira- 
tion was not long enough to injure 
viability. 
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Back in World War I, a high extraction order 
resulted in a 12%% drop in flour consumption 
... a loss that was never recovered even after 
the emergency restrictions were relaxed. Peo- 
ple who didn’t like the flour, or who had ex- 
perienced baking failures with it, turned to 
other foods. They got out of the habit of 
baking at home. 

Fortunately, today, there is V-90... and 
it makes a big difference. Because even with 
today’s flour ... when made self-rising with V-90 
phosphate ... definitely acceptable oven prod- 
ucts are assured. They’re the kind that will 














REPEAT ITSELF 





> ee if today’s flour is made self-rising with V-90! 


keep the all-important home baking habit 


unbroken. 

Yes, V-90 makes possible biscuits that are 
every bit as light, with fine, open grain, flaky 
texture, and with a pronounced crumb color 
improvement. Satisfactory cakes can also be 
baked from today’s flour when pre-leavened 
with V-90 phosphate... and they’re mighty 
good eating! 

Make certain your customers keep up the 
home baking habit. They will if you tell them 
what to expect from your flour... because it 
contains V-90. 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE FOR BEST BAKING WITH ANY FLOUR! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK - KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS - GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plants: NASHVILLE » MT. PLEASANT, TENN. - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. « VICTOR, FLA. 
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Should Grain Be Sold 
By the Hundredweight 
Instead of the Bushel? 


By Howard Gerrie 


Western Canadian Society 
of Agronomy 


Toe advantages of selling com- 
mercial grain and seeds by weight 
rather than by measure are obvious, 
Since weight has become the recog. 
nized means of determining quanti- 
ties, the use of the measure has sig- 
nificantly declined. Having assigned 
legal bushel weights to practically 
all agricultural seeds as well as nu- 
merous other dry measure commodi- 
ties, we have practically replaced the 
use of the volumetric unit by that 
of weight. 

Nevertheless we maintain the 
schedule of legal weights per bushel, 
and quotations are made on the basis 
of 34 lbs of oats, 60 Ibs of wheat, 
or 48 lbs of barley. When a load 
of grain is sold at the local elevator, 
it is weighed, the net weight is «ivid- 
ed by the legal weight and reduced 
to the hypothetical -bushel upon 
which the price of grain is based. 
Would it not be simpler to base 
price quotations directly on the hun- 
dredweight and thereby save so much 
computation? This of course is a 
matter which primarily concerns the 
buyers and sellers of grain. 

In expressing seeding rates, the 
use of the term “bushel” is somewhat 
ambiguous unless the grain is actual- 
ly measured. ‘For example, it may 
be stated that wheat is seeded at the 
rate of 1% bus per acre, while it is 
intended to imply that the seeding 
rate is 75 lbs per acre. Most seed 
drills show the scale of seeding rates 
in terms of volume. If the drill is 
in perfect working order it will meas- 
ure accurately the volume of grain 
seeded. Let us assume the drill is 
set to seed one bushel of wheat per 
acre and the wheat weighs 66 lbs 
or 1.1 bus since legally, 66 Ibs is 
1.10 bus. In seed grain, does volume 
signify anything more than _ that 
which may be expressed in weight? 

Again in ascertaining yields at time 
of threshing, the grain is weighed 
and amounts are expressed in pounds 
which we accept as correct. We then 
redtice the amounts to terms of bush- 
els which are only approximately 
correct unless interpreted in terms 
of weight. 

It is recognized that the bushel 
measure serves a useful purpose in 
the determination of the weight per 
measured bushel of commercial grain 
and seed. The point in question con- 
cerning the agronomist is whether 
or not the weight unit should be more 
generally used in denoting secding 
rates and yields without expressing 
these amounts in terms of bushels. 
If it were satisfactory to all con- 
cerned to accept the weight basis, 4 
tremendous saving .in computation 
would be affected. That the merits 
and disadvantages of such a proced- 
ure may be freely discussed is the 
chief object of this presentation 

Progress comes not only through 
adopting new ideas and new met!:ods, 
but also through discarding hose 
that are obsolete. 
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Mocieral Mills’ 


Training Plan 





(Continued from page la) 
at Minneapolis and certain changes, 
revisions and additions were made to 
adapt the text material, designed for 
correspondence study, suitable for 
classroom presentation. 

The text to be used in the class- 
room course consists of four units, 
as the correspondence course is set 
up. In each unit are 12 lessons, or 
chapters, with appropriate home work 
and progress examination. 

Classes in the General Mills, Inc., 
plants selected for the course are 
scheduled to be started during the 
week of Oct. 1 and each session will 
be one and one half hours in length. 
No compensation will be received by 
those enrolled in the course and the 
classes will be conducted on off duty 
time and on a voluntary enrollment 
bas's. 

There will be no tuition charge 
for the classroom course, officials of 
the milling company have announced. 
Each student enrolling will be re- 
quired to buy a text at the rate of 
$1.50 per unit of 12 lessons or chap- 
ters. 


Sessions Each Week 


As stated above, each classroom 
session will be one and one half 
hours in length and the sessions will 
be conducted regularly during the 
fall and winter months. At the close 
of the first semester, final examina- 
tions will be given and enrollment 
will be made for those students who 
wish to proceed with the second unit 
or section of the course. During the 
24 weeks of the fall and winter 
months the first half of the complete 
course will have been completed. Ses- 
sions will not be held during the 
spring and summer months, it was 
stated. 

A certificate will be issued to those 
qualifying at the end of each unit. 
Upon completion of the entire course 
of four units, a General Mills-Dun- 
woody Institute diploma will be 
awarded which provides for signa- 
tures of officials of the Institute, The 
Northwestern Miller and General 
Mills, Inc. 

Officials of the manufacturing and 
personnel departments of the milling 
company said that after enrollments 
have been obtained at the 18 plants 
selected for the course, classes will 
be organized where 10 or more em- 
Ployees desire the classroom course. 
Those in charge of supervising pre- 
sentation of the course desire, how- 
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1315 Knox Ave. N 
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ever, to control the size of the class 
because, they point out, classes of 
more than 25 students makes effec- 
tive instruction difficult. When more 
than 25 students enroll, the em- 
ployee-students will be divided into 
two groups in order to permit a more 
effective teaching job by the instruc- 
tors. 


Should there’ be a total enrollment 
of less than 10 employees in any of 


the plants selected, those who signed 
up for the course will be given an 
explanation of the correspondence 
course as offered by the Dunwoody 
Institute and this journal, and also 
the company’s tuition refund plan 
will be explained and the students 
invited to consider obtaining the in- 
struction by enrolling in the corre- 
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spondence course. Under the com- 
pany’s refund plan, the student will 
receive from the company the cost 
of the $15 per unit tuition fee 
charged upon the successful comple- 
tion of the unit. 

The Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
will review the background, qualifi- 
cations, education and experience of 
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THOMAS EDISON 


Thomas Alva Edison was Ameri- 
ca’s greatest inventor, being credited 


with over 1,100 patents in a wide 


variety of fields. 


The invention of the electric light 
led to a flood of other devices to . 


make this boon to humanity avail- 


able to the public. 


Then came the phonograph, the 


densome. 


moving picture and a multitude of 
other things, all designed to make 


living more pleasant and less bur- 


SWISS SILK has been doing just 
that for the millers of America for 


over a century, for bolting problems 


disappear and production headaches 


BODMER + DUFOUR + EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER - WYDLER 


clear up when you 
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each of the men selected to serve as 
instructors so that proper certifica- 
tion of the instructor can be made. 
This is necessary, officials of the in- 
stitute explained, in order to award 
the Dunwoody certificates and diplo- 
mas to the students and to make 


sure that the material will be pre-;; 


sented in a method in keeping with 
the standards set by the corre- 
spondence course offered. Dunwoody 
Institute personnel also will spot 
check the grading of the examination 
to insure the continued high stand- 
ard of the institute in qualifying for 
certificates and diplomas. Grading 
of the written material submitted by 
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the students, required in each of the 
lessons, will be done by the instruc- 
tor in charge of the plant school. 


Classes at 18 Plants 


Classes will be offered at the fol- 
lowing plants of the company: Min- 
neapolis, Minn; Chicago, Ill; Kansas 
City, Mo; Wichita, Kansas; Okla- 
homa City and El Reno, Okla; Ama- 
rillo and Wichita Falls, Texas; John- 
son City, Tenn; Hopkinsville and 
Louisville, Ky; Spokane and Tacoma, 
Wash; Vallejo, Cal., and Ogden, Utah. 

The superintendents at each of the 
above-named plants will have the re- 
sponbility for maintaining the train- 


ing schedule and program. The per- 


‘ sonnel department of the company 


will maintain the records of progress 
of those in training and will be re- 
sponsible for training the instructors 
in the proper methods of instruction. 
One of the supplementary aids to be 
made available to each instructor 
will be a manual prepared by the U. 
S. Army in which leading education- 
al authorities present helpful sug- 
gestions for effective instruction. 
The specific objectives of the Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. plan of transforming 
an office room into a classroom are 
to provide a practical milling course 
through which information and edu- 





EXTRA YARDAGE WITH THE WIND! 


Vitamin enrichment adds sales yardage to your product 


In golf, the wind at your back adds yards to 
your drive. So vitamin enrichment is adding 
yardage to sales of packaged “family” flour. 


In a recent survey*, 97.4% of the American 
housewives questioned emphasized that they 
prefer enriched white flour for vitamins; 99% 
stated that they consider vitamins of great im- 
portance in the food they serve their families. 


Continue to feature the word “ENRICHED” 
on your labels and be sure the enrichment pre- 
mix you use contains ‘ROCHE’ vitamins. 


*Fawcett Women’s Group 
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Edward E. Kuphal 


Mr. Kuphal, director of manufac- 
turing, General Mills, Inc., believes 
that the related training program 
marks a forward step in the provi- 
sion of practical knowledge of flour 
milling for the employees of the 
company. 


cation in the arts, science and prin- 
ciples of flour milling will be made 
available to its employees and to in- 
crease the knowledge of the indi- 
vidual employee, regardless of his 
particular duty in the mill, in all 
phases of flour milling. 

Training by experience in itself is 
not sufficient to give men a good 
foundation in the fundamentals of 
practical milling, those in charge of 
arranging for the course believe. 
Best workmanship, maximum adapt- 
ability and the initiation of improve- 
ments in work can be accomplished 
only through thorough understand- 
ing of the “hows” and “whys” of the 
work, they point out. 


“Marks a Forward Step” 


“We feel that the co-operative ar- 
rangements between General Mills, 
Inc., the Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute and The Northwestern Miller, 
marks a forward step in the provi- 
sion of practical knowledge of flour 
milling for the employees of our com- 
pany,” E. E. Kuphal, director of 
manufacturing for General Mills, 
Inc., stated. “Through this arrange- 
ment, our employees will have the 
opportunity of studying flour mill- 
ing, either through direct classroom 
presentation or by correspondence 
with the same text source used in 
either case. This assurance of uni- 
form treatment through the use of 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chat & Won Sack Co, 
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We make ALL kinds. y Dressed” 
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The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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a single text cannot help but be of 
mutual benefit to both the employ- 
ees and the company.” 

Elmer A. Whiteman, assistant to 
Mr. Kuphal and former superintend- 
ent of the company’s Buffalo, N. Y. 
plant, is confident that the related 
training course in flour milling will 
fill a long-felt need of a great num- 
ber of the company’s employees and 
at the same time make cretain that 
well-trained men will. be available 
as the company needs them. 

“In my many years of experience 
in flour mills and my close associa- 
tion with the men in those mills, I 
have observed a very definite need 
for the provision of additional knowl- 
edge and training in the art of flour 
miiling over and above that learned 
in the daily performance of work,” 
Mr. Whiteman stated. “In our com- 
pany we have need for well trained 
people and opportunities occur for 
we!l trained personnel,” he added. 


To Provide “Whys” 


G. R. Harmon of the company’s 
personnel department has been close- 
ly associated with the project since 
its inception and it is his opinion that 
the fundamental purpose of related 
training in industry is to provide em- 
ployees with the “why” of the work 
they perform. 

“Generally speaking, people in in- 
dustry who voluntarily seek further 
knowledge and education related to 
their work, have some definite pur- 
pose in doing so,” Mr. Harmon said. 
“Their purpose may be to obtain 
knowledge that will make their work 
more valuable, more _ interesting, 
easier or in some way contribute to 
their personnel progress and benefit. 
No effort is being spared in etsab- 
lishing this type of related training 
to assure our employees sound and 
thorough knowledge and instruction 
in flour milling. 

“The Dunwoody Institute text on 
Practical milling provides a most ex- 
cellent background for this related 
training. This course, in the hands 
of trained instructors, should prove 
to be a mutually beneficial under- 
taking on the part of the company 
and the employees who enroll in it,” 
Mr. Harmon concluded. 





E. A. Whiteman 


Mr. Whiteman, flour and _ feed 
manufacturing supervisor for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., says that he has ev- 
ery confidence that the related train- 
ing course in flour milling, being of- 
fered by his company, will fill a long 
felt need of a great number of its 
employees. 
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Balance in Milling 





ANY things may cause a mill to 

go out of balance. Corruga- 
tions that have surpassed their life 
of usefulness, sifter cloths becoming 
clogged from poor cleaners or lack 
of cleaner circulation, non-uniform 
wheat mixes, variations in tempera- 
ture and humidity, improper purifier 
settings, reduced speeds through belt 
slippage, and improper grinding each 


may be the cause for a mill to be- 
come out of balance. | 

The effects of unbalanced milling 
are many: off color, high ash, loss 
of protein in patent flours, uneven 
granulation, ruptured starch gran- 
ules, poor yield, and perhaps other 
undesirable things. 

One of the most important factors 
in the production of good flours, and 
especially cake flours, is uniform 
granulation. Ralph McEwen of the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., said that 
in his opinion, the most important 
discovery of all in producing good 
cake flour was the development of 


lla 


a method of obtaining uniformity 
in granulation. 

Many millers producing cake flours 
have sifter arrangements to put the 
lower cloths of sifter sections bolt- 
ing streams producing cake flours to 
clears. The advantage of doing this 
is to avoid flours produced from 
over-bolting stocks. Knowing that 
such flours have coarser granulation 
in spite of the fact that they have 
passed through some of the finer 
cloths of the sifter section, such 
flours will show poorer texture.—R. 
W. Stillson in the Bulletin of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 
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The trend to Columbia FLOUR BLEND “bicarb” is definitely on the upswing. 
FLOUR BLEND'S non-caking, free-flowing, and smooth-blending qualities are 
finding increased favor in the milling and baking industries, because FLOUR 
BLEND gives the correct rise to self-rising flours. Prepared in a variety of 


sieve specifications to meet your needs. 


In addition to FLOUR BLEND, Columbia Sodium Bicarbonate is available 
in a U.S.P. grade in powdered or granular form. It meets or surpasses every 
US.P. standard. Test these fine products under your own operating condi- 
tions—you'll find it pays to standardize on the Columbia brand. 
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Peuveeonl to the Milling Industry 
by Special Markets Division, Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., have been many, but 
chief among them and in order of importance 
are, we believe, the BIG SIX shown here. 


Great strides have been taken and made. 
Winthrop is pleased to have participated in 
Address Inquiries to— and contributed to the Milling Enrichment 

Special Markets Division Program, and we pledge continued research 


WINTHROP WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. and product development to one of America’s = 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. Ry) ‘ “OXYLI 
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MORE EFFICIENT 
COLOR REMOVAL 
due to 
New Manufacturing 


Process 
(patent applied for) 


Heading the 


A trial will Convince you... ORDER “OXYLITE” TODAY 
Oxylite Offers These Advantages: 


EXCELLENT 
BLEACHING POWER 
Tested and Proved 
in 
Laboratory and Mill 





Flour Mills throughout the 
U. S. A. who have used 
“Oxylite", report it to be 
all we claimed for it — 
MORE EFFICIENT 


COLOR REMOVAL! 








Compare Flour 
Bleached with “Oxylite” 


FOR PROOF 
OF WHITER FLOUR 











RIGHT way | 


MILLE RS have given “‘Oxylite” the “go-ahead”. 
Introduced to the trade only a short while ago, its accep- 
tance has been nationwide. Oxylite is right in every way: 
Right product, right formula, right manufacturing 
process—the finished product of an organization thorough- 
ly experienced in the synthesis of organic chemicals. 


M@ Consult our Technically M@ Use “Oxylite” in your 


Trained Representatives present equipment—no 
on Bleaching and Enrich- changes in procedure 
ment. necessary! 


Special Marhels Division 
WINTHROP WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


“OXYLITE” IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 
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It Isn’t the Heat, 
It’s the Humidity! 


By Charles W. Castle 


wT isn’t the heat, it’s the humid- 
I ity!” Whoever first uttered 
that phrase certainly did not 

do so in the presence of a flour mill- 
er! It is certain that if he had it 
would have passed out of existence 
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immediately, along with its origina- 
tor. Why? Well, since time imme- 
morial, even before the ancient Egyp- 
tians learned to grind their grain 
with mortar and pestle, temperature 
and humidity have plagued the mill- 


er and influenced his product, and 
no small part of the time has this 
effect been detrimental, although the 
ancient miller probably blamed the 
results on one of his “evil gods” and 
then promptly forgot the whole mat- 
ter. 

It is easy to picture one of our 
early Egyptian brothers trying to 
grind his grain on a hot, humid day 
during the rainy season in a small, 
stuffy shack and heaving a sigh at 
the resultant mess; about. which all 
he could do was wonder what sin he 
had committed to have the gods pun- 
ish him thus. 

Later, when millstones came into 








INTELLIGENT AND EXPERIENCED Engineering SERVICE 


Hiquipment of Precision 


The K. C. HORIZONTAL 
TYPE MIXER, all steel con- 
struction with specially con- 
structed mixing agitator. The 
triple action of this agitator 
feature effects a more rapid 


mix. 








Manufactured in four sizes: 500, 1000, 2000 and 
4000 pound capacities, based on material weigh- 
ing 25 to 28 pounds per cubic foot. 


tioning. 


ROLL TRAM WHEEL 


A roll in tram standing is likely to be out 
of tram while running. This special Roll 
Tram Wheel makes a running tram of 
your rolls. Tram your rolls while run- 
ning—know exactly how they are func- 


THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue 
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KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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common use, the miller found it im. 
perative to remove a considerable 
amount of heat generated by the 
pressure and speed of the stones, 
This he did by the use of natural 
air currents whenever possible, or 
by the use of a mechanical device to 
stir the chop before bolting. 

When suction systems were first 
put into use and the exhaust gases 
emptied into dust rooms or chambers, 
the miller’s chief objection was to the 
dust and moisture carried by the air 
currents forming dough and plugging 
the filtering cloth which formed the 
sides of the chamber. This trouble 
is still: experienced today wherever 
the stocking type of dust collector 
is used, and necessitates frequent re- 
moval and cleaning of the stockings 
with stiff brushes to maintain effi- 
cient operation. 


Still Important Factors 


Today, the great majority of Amer- 
ican mills are still non-air condi- 
tioned, and due to their great va- 
riety of modern machinery and com- 
plexity of operating methods and re- 
quirements, temperature and humid- 
ity have maintained their lead in 
presenting the greatest number of 
unpredictable and uncontrollable fac- 
tors with which any human being 
could possibly be confronted. 

No one knows this better than any 
man in the mill, but if for no other 
reason than to sympathize with him 
(or ourselves) let’s put on our white 
ducks and cap and start out on an 
eight-hour shift on a hot, humid, late 
July afternoon. 

It’s 3 o’clock. Glancing out of an 
open roller floor: window you note the 
blazing sun hanging high in a copper 
tinged blue sky, not a leaf stirring 
or movement of air anywhere. Off 
in the west there are signs of a few 
clouds forming. Rain again, more 
than likely;. three days of it, off and 
on.so far, and still no relief from the 
oppressive, stifling air that hangs 
around you like a wool blanket. 
You’re sweating already, and the day 
has just begun! 

Turning from the window, a glance 
at the recording chart shows the 
temperature at 102° and the relative 
humidity at 78%. Since that pleas- 
ant information doesn’t cool you off 
much, you heave a sigh, hang your 
shirt on a convenient hook and start 
down the roll line. 

The morning sweeper has just fin- 
ished, and the roll stands and floor 
glisten like they had been newly 
varnished. Well, you think that is 
one fellow who doesn’t gripe too 
much at this kind of weather. Things 
sure do stick up a iot better when 
the air is moist. 


Chokes and More Chokes 


There is a suspicious wisp of dust 
curling out from under the /ifth 
break rolls. Quickening your step 
you find the stock backed up and 
you’re just in time to save a sei of 
brushes from breaking. After dig- 
ging into this hot, steaming mass 
of stock and getting a couple of good 
sized armfuls pulled out, the buzzer 
suddenly sounds. Hurrying into the 
intercom, you hear a voice holler, 
“Fourth midds has choked above the 
sifter and stalled the elevator!” Well, 
you holler back, “Take care of it the 
best you can—I’ve got a roll choke.” 

Starting for the roll, the buzzer 
sounds again. “Lord! Now what?” 
you murmur_as you head back to the 
intercom. “Belt off the bran duster? 
Well; bypass the bran and get Bill 
to help you, I’m busy!” 

By this time you make up your 
mind that a pair of roller skates on 
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each floor should be as essential and 
cal as a fire extinguisher, and 
used a heck of a lot oftener. 

You finally get the stuff moving 

and are about to heave a sigh 
of relief when it starts to rain, and 
prother, it really comes down. You 
have been so busy that you have not 
noticed those harmless looking clouds 
on the horizon group together, turn 
pack, sneak. upon you, and drop their 
entire load right smack on the mill. 

Of course, by the time you get all 
the windows closed, everything inside 
js just a trifle damp, including your 
ardor for flour milling. 

About four hours of this and half 
a dozen chokes later there is enough 
choke stock on the floor to run a 
medium sized mill for 24 hours. 
However, you get a breathing spell 
and a chance to grab a bite to eat. 

Starting down the manlift to the 
lunch room you notice how taut the 
starting rope is. Odd as it may seem, 
it is a fact that on some occasions 
it wili shrink enough to shut the 
power off automatically. 


Good Fishing and Milling Weather 


Remember Oliver, the old fisher- 
man? “Olie”’ could step on the lift, 
jerk the rope a couple of times and 
tell whether or not the fish would 
bite that afternoon. He used to get 
laughed: at until he proved:to the 
fellows by bringinng in some_nice 
catches that his theory was sound. 
Olie knew, of course, that on a day 
when the air was dry the rope would 
hang slack and loose, indicating a 
high barometric pressure and a nat- 
ural tendency for the fish to bite bet- 
ter. 

While eating your lunch and smok- 
ing a well-earned cigarette you sub- 
consciously begin to think of some 
of the odd effects heat and moisture 
cause in the mill. _Take spouts, for 
example, both wood and metal are 
used today, but unless the mill is 
situated in a locality where the tem- 
perature and humidity are fairly con- 
stant, they are a source of trouble 
and one of a miller’s pet dislikes. 
For example, suppose you have a 
warm, moist stock traveling through 
a metal spout. The outside air is 
always a little cooler, and since the 
metal conducts heat much more read- 
ily than a wooden spout, it will cause 
condensation to occur inside the 
spout, and naturally fine dust will 
adhere to the tiny drops of water to 
form a doughy mass that will soon 
build up enough to stop the flow of 
stock. Whereas, a wooden spout will 
tend to absorb most of the moisture 
that condenses into the wood itself, 
and when a wooden spout does choke, 
it is easily cleared with a few taps 
of a rubber mallet which would bend 
a similar metal spout completely out 

shape. 


Trouble From Germ Particles 


Since most of the suction spouts 
and lines in the mill are metal, a 
great deal of trouble is experienced 
with the roll suction, especially 
Where the air is drawn from a break 
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roll. A doughy mass forms within a 
very short time and necessitates fre- 
quent cleaning to keep the line clear. 

While dough itself does not do all 
the plugging in the mill, a,very little 
attention is paid to the lowly little 
wheat germ which, under conditions 
of high temperature and moisture, 
seems to exude considerably more oil 
than in cold weather, and small par- 
ticles that are not scalped off in the 
sizings sections and eventually find 
their way to the tail sections exert 
a very unfavorable influence on the 
sieve covers. This effect can be read- 
ily seen, especially where grit gauze 
is used on the scalping sieves, by the 
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damp conditions, bolting silk will 
stretch and sag and will not bolt 
nearly as well. On the other hand, 
if the air is cold and dry the silk 
will bolt too well and the next day 
the lab shoves an ash analysis under 
your nose and asks “how come?” 
Well, by this time, you’ve finished 
your final cup of coffee and, feeling 


ROLL GRINDING | 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


yellow discoloring and film covering 
a good share of the cloth and seal- 
ing the meshes. 


Bolting Silk Reacts, Too 


While on the subject of sieves, one 
interesting fallacy is noted. Some 
fellows have the mistaken conception, 
especially in spring and fall when the 
nights are cool and damp and the 
windows are generally closed, that 
by opening a few windows here and 
there throughout the mill they can 
squeeze out an extra sack or so of 
flour. While this may seem logical 
at first thought, it is actually work- 
ing against them because under cold, 
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In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 
an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 





You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 
on the label: 
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TYPE C 








Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate 


Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 














TYPE B 


Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 





Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 
At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 


quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 





knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac- 
turing chemists. 
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that the world isn’t too bad after all, 
you start back up in the mill with a 
fresh stick of belt dope in your hand. 
“Of course, even the dope isn’t itself 
on a day like today, it bears a closer 
resemblance to a hunk of slightly dry 
glue, and every time you gingerly 
apply a little to a flapping belt you 
get a laugh about the time last sum- 
mer that Bill found the main eleva- 
tor drive slipping. Being a new man 
on the job, he immediately applied a 
generous portion of nice soft dope. 
Well, of course, this had the same 
effect as would a good double hand- 
ful of axle grease. There stood Bill, 
pop-eyed, while the belt slithered off 
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the pulley with the greatest of ease 
and quietly and efficiently choked the 
whole mill down. Even today Bill 
still handles a stick as if it were a 
red hot poker! 

Well, everything seems to be run- 
ning well, so—oh! oh! There goes the 
buzzer again. “Now what is wrong?” 

And so it goes on and on, but we 
can always hope -for better luck to- 
morrow. But somehow or other, we 
can’t scare up much faith that it 
will be. 

All in a Day’s Work 

Of course, these are only a few 
examples of the hundreds of incidents 
caused either directly or indirectly 


by heat and moisture—the others 
ranging from belts so loose on a 
damp day that you can almost tie 
a knot in them, to brake bands on 
packers that have swelled so much 
that the tables will hardly run down. 
Yet, all the miller can do is try to 
maintain as even as possible a tem- 
perature in the mill, using the funda- 
mental knowledge that with the out- 
side humidity remaining the same, 
a little higher temperature in the 
mill will result in a lower percent- 
age of moisture in the air around 
the machinery, which makes for bet- 
ter and cleaner bolting. This, of 
course, is practical only in the win- 














Pitching a sales curve! 


Every time a housewife pitches an empty box of your prepared 
mix, it’s a gesture in favor of your sales curve. It means that she has 
satisfied her family, justified her pride, and is ready to buy dgain. 

If you want to take full advantage of this sales-building fact, 
let Monsanto kitchen laboratories help you. Here laboratory 
chemists will analyze your formulas and kitchen experts will bake- 
test your recipes—make any suggestions that might result in 
product and sales improvement...Or, if you prefer to make 
your own tests, Monsanto will gladly send you experimental 
samples of leavening agents...In either case, you are assured 
of constant uniformity and high quality, since Monsanto leaven- 
ing agents are derived from Monsanto elemental phosphorus 
of better than 99.9% purity. 

For assistance in developing your product and your sales—con- 
tact the nearest Monsanto District Office, or write to MONSANTO 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 





CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phos- 
phates Division, 1700 South 
Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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ter when the interior temperature js 
under control. Even then, the grain 
itself enters into the picture, being 
the unknown factor which changes in 
value from one crop year to the next. 

However, with all the trouble and 
work facing him, it is_ sincerely 
doubted that there is a man in the 
mill who would trade jobs with any- 
one else in the world, because there 
is a certain thrill that comes with 
fighting a mill choked from cellar to 
attic and whipping it—even on a hot, 
humid, late July afternoon! 

v ¥ 

Editor's Note: Mr. Castle, the 
author of the above article, is em. 
ployed by the United Mills Co., Inc, 
Grafton, Ohio. The article is the 
text of an essay submitted by him in 
the contest sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers and is 
reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
association. The essay was awarded 
a prize in the contest. 








Developing New 
Wheat Varieties 


By Dr. D. D. Hill 


Farm Crops Department 
Oregon State College 








T must be admitted that flour 

millers and cereal chemists have 

not always kept pace with the 
agronomists and plant breeders in the 
matter of developing and utilizing 
new varieties of wheat. This is not 
said in criticism of the cereal chem- 
ists and millers, but merely as a 
statement of fact. The condition I 
have stated represents what is prob- 
ably the weakness in our whole ap- 
proach to wheat problems in the Pa- 
cific Northwest area. 

Bear in mind that the Pacific 
Northwest produces a greater vari- 
ety of wheat types than any wheat 
growing area in the United States. 
Bear in mind, too, that the condition 
under which wheat is grown in the 
Pacific Northwest is also very much 
different from that in any other 
wheat growing section of the United 
States. We have certain environ- 
mental conditions here and these vary 
widely throughout the area. As 4a 
result of these environmental condi- 
tions we produce a different kind of 
wheat, a different quality of wheat 
than is grown elsewhere. The millers 
have built their business on certain 
kinds of wheat which are produced 
here. For the most part, the mills 
have built their business on bread 
wheat or on those types which are 
best suited for the manufacture of 
flour to be used in bread mixtures. 
The soft wheat has pretty well been 
ground into low-grade flour for ex- 
port or has been exported as whole 
wheat. 

As the plant breeders have gone 
merrily along building new varicties 
and distributing them to farmers, 
the milling industry has been faced 
with the necessity of utilizing these 
new varieties to make the: products 
on which their business was built. 
Every time a. new variety appeared 
it necessitated some changes in inill- 
ing practice. In general, the reac 
tion of the milling industry to thes¢ 
new varieties was a natural one. 
They complained that the new varie 
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A Vital Point | SAN RY 


Proper diastatic balance is more vital 








than ever with this year’s new crop 

flours. It pays to watch these values 

carefully . . . and it pays to guard 
your product reputation with our 


top quality. 


FULL STRENGTH 


MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 





It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 
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f P d h . ) ~, The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 

of experience and technica now fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 

h 1 bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
ow. the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
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ties were inferior, for their business 
at least, to the varieties that had 
been grown previously. Then, when 
they were faced with the necessity of 
using these new varieties, or going 
without, they usually found ways in 
which to use them. 

Naturally there were exceptions. 
The variety Rex is a case in point. 
There is rather general agreement 
by millers that Rex is inferior in 
milling yield and possibly in other 
qualities to many other varieties. 
Yet the fact remains that a good 
deal of Rex does disappear some- 
where in the mills. Then, more or 
less by accident, we occasionally find 
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that some of the new varieties are 
adapted to certain uses, as in the 
case of Elgin. This is purely coinci- 
dental. The plant breeder didn’t 
build these new varieties for specific 
milling uses, or he didn’t know ex- 
actly what constituted the various 
component parts of the complex char- 
acter we designate as quality. To 
be sure, they got some milling and 
baking tests occasionally, usually in 
a government laboratory back in 
Washington, D. C., and usually these 
tests were made and the results ob- 
tained back here some year or two 
after the crop was produced. And 


then, only after the crop had been in 
field trials for a number of years. 
¥ Y¥ 

Editor’s Note: The foregoing is 
an excerpt from the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Hill at the 
recent annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Success in the fumigation of any 
mill depends on the proper planning 
execution of the work, careful prep- 
aration of the building, correct 
choice of the fumigant, a _ lethal 
dosage, and proper time of its appli- 
cation. 











You should have all the equipment illustrated above. Why? 

. because these units are used by Board of Trade Sampling 
Departments, ‘State Grain Inspection Departments and 
Federal Grain Supervision Offices. The grades on the grain 
you ship are established with these’ precision devices. By 
having the same equipment you can buy from the farmer 
with more‘certainty of your grades. You eliminate guess- 
work ... you make money .°. . save money. 


Since 1912 Seedburo has been considered headquarters 


for seed and grain testing and grading equipment, Let us’ 


help you solve your testing and grading problems. 


#105 Steinlite, Moisture Tester. America’s most popular modern moisture 
tester for whole and processed grain. More in use than all other electric 
testers combined. Is fast, accurate and easy to use. Calibrated against 
official oven methods and guaranteed to give comparable results. Sold 
on Free Trial basis. 


#34 Boerner Sampler and Mixer. Standard equipment in Federal, Local 
and State Inspection Offices for reducing sizes of representative samples 
‘of grain taken from cars, trucks or bins. Insures accuracy in mixing samples 
twas accurate in grading. 
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#26 Weight Per Bushel Tester. Relief etched beam makes readings 
sharp and clear. Quickly gives weight per bushel, percentage of loss in 
cleaning, and direct weight of sample. Accurate, rugged, durable, Complete 
with #65 Government Standard hard wood strike-off stick, 


#150 Filling Hopper and Stand. For use with 1 pint and 1 quart weight 
per bushel, tester. Constructed of heavy spun lacquered brass. Sliding 
plate valve is instantly released. 


#22-5 Grain Prebes. The official Government standard probe. Made ot 
extra heavy gauge brass. 


#10 Grain Dockage Sieves. Made of 20 gauge aluminum, 13 inch 
diameter, 1% inch inside depth. Precision and commercial grades. Write 
for perforations available. 


#64 Sample Pan. For handling samples of grain for testing and grading. 
Standard in all respects. 


#396 Sample Cans. Made of carefully soldered heavy tin—moisture proof, 


#550 Scale. Ideal for weighing grain for moisture tests, dockage pers’ 


centage, and weight per bushel; also for mail matter up to 18 oz, 
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So you think 
HE’S fast! 








Pe 


Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 

less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 

a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 

while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
. and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . . . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
A-15, St. Clair, Michigan. 
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A British Miller Comments 
on an American Flow Sheet 


Editor’s Note: A flow sheet for 
the production of 80% extraction 
flour, designed by T. C. Pusch, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
published in the May issue of this 
journal, along with Mr. Pusch’s ex- 
planation of the flow sheet. 

Milling, a British contemporary of 
this journal, recently published the 
flow sheet and Mr. Pusch’s notes in a 
recent issue, and the reprinted article 
was followed by some comments on 


the American 80% extraction flow, — 


submitted by a British miller. 

While the 80% extraction require- 
ment has been withdrawn, the edi- 
tors of this journal believe that 
American millers nevertheless will 
appreciate the Britisher’s technical 
observations. 

v ¥ 


HEN commenting on an 

\ \ American flow, it is, of 

course, necessary to adapt 
one’s mind to the American tech- 
nique; while the principles are simi- 
lar, the application is slightly differ- 
ent from that employed in the United 
Kingdom. ; 

Dealing with the flow as drawn up 
by The Northwestern Miller’s corre- 
spondent, T. C. Pusch, the writer 
finds much in common with the ideas 
on high extraction milling on both 
sides of the Atlantic, particularly re- 
lating to the necessity of a lower 
moisture content on the first break 
feed and the reduction of feed, or 
load, as our friends call it; though 


in general, millers in this country 
have not found it necessary to re- 
duce their feeds to the extent Mr. 
Pusch suggests to American millers. 

I do not think that all British 
millers will agree with the opinion 
that the first three breaks cannot 
be set much closer than was neces- 
sary for 72% extraction, as higher 
releases at the head of the mill have 
been found to-be of great value and 
with good purification stocks were 
little dirtier than hitherto, if at times 
any dirtier at all. There were mill- 
ers, however, who, by virtue of the 
fact that they had plenty of roll sur- 
face and five breaks, found much 
higher releases unnecessary, but this 
was an exception and not the rule. 

Mr. Pusch tells us that higher re- 
leases on the head breaks will create 
more middlings—he is quite right, 
but not to the large extent of starv- 
ing the head of the mill, as is sug- 
gested. This can, in any case, be 
compensated for by sending stocks 
higher up the mill than before, and 
the principle, in fact, might be termed 
one of the basic rules of the British 
technique of high extraction milling. 

It is difficult for a British miller 
to comprehend the reasoning for the 
position of various corrugated rolls 
in the reduction system of the flow 
illustrated, for in many cases the 
coarse and dirty stocks are being 
treated on smooth rolls, whereas the 
fine and cleaner stocks are being sent 
to corrugated rolls. It has certainly 
been the writer’s experience that the 





MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
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How Deep 
Is a Well? 


‘Tees is an old saying to the ef- 
fect that you cannot tell the 
depth of a well by the length of 
the handle on the pump. 

















Neither can you determine the 
actual replacement value of flour 
or feed mill machinery and equip- 
ment solely by its appearance. 
Other factors enter into evalua- 
tion studies. 










Appraising cereal processing 
machinery, equipment and build- 
ings is our business. Our appraisal 
engineers are trained men with 
years of experience—Our list of 
long-satisfied customers is proof of 
the accuracy, thoroughness and re- 
liability of our work. 
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coarse reduction stocks which consist 
of bran and endosperm adhering to- 
gether need the corrugated roll treat- 
ment, whereas the fine stock can be 
successfully dealt with on smooth 
rolls. 

It seems strange why one pair of 
rolls treating the last sheet of what 
we would term the coarse semolina 
purifier is smooth, while those rolls 
taking the finer stocks are corru- 
gated; perhaps there is a reason for 
it, if so, the writer would welcome 
the explanation. 

In most mills, it has generally been 
beneficial to finish the reduction sys- 
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tem on a pair of smooth rolls—are 
our American friends aware of this? 
as it is noted that nearly all the tail 
end passages are corrugated. Corru- 
gated rolls on the reductions are sen- 
sitive creatures and their excessive 
use should be discouraged. On a 
mill with sufficient surface manufac- 
turing 80% flour, there should not 
be a dire necessity for so many cor- 
rugated passages, particularly when 
it is not necessary to mill for vitamin 
B:,, as in the case of the United 
States, even bearing in mind the dif- 
ference in surface between an Ameri- 
can and British mill. 
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Teehnieal Edueation Program 
‘Burning Question’ in England 


ECHNICAL education is on the 
move again in this country. The 
National Association of Corn and Ag- 
ricultural Merchants, starting from 
scratch, as it were, has set the pace 


with an elaborate program of re-. 


fresher courses, four and six months’ 
college course, and a correspondence 
course, with an institute to take care 
of the lot. The Joint Industrial 
Council for,the Seed Crushing, Com- 


-flour millers. 











“SERVICE DEMANDS 


fe aced (as most Millers are) with the greatest 


Ki 


demand for flour in their history, we have “‘geared 
y g 


our facilities” to meet your demands for necessary 


remodeling and expansion. 


Our reputation for precision roll grinding and 


corrugating, plus our service in emergencies, has 


won for. us an enviable record with Millers 


throughout the nation. That’s why so many of 


them invariably say—‘Essmueller Can Do It.” 


Both our St. Louis and Kansas City plants have 


already been converted to post-war requirements, 


and to that end, we invite your inquiries. 








We were fortunate in bav- 
ing enlarged our St. Louis 


= just in time to meet 
ncreased 1g P0808, war de- 
mands. TS O00 cate foe 
provides 3 ‘or 
rESSMUELLER “Geered 
Service.’ 





SAINT LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 





The ESSMUELLER Company 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 


pound and Provender Manufacturing 
Industries has also decided to inaugu- 
rate classes in various parts of the 
country, with a syllabus some parts 
of which are very similar to that for 
The idea in these cases 
is not merely to keep abreast of the 
times, but to keep ahead of their cus- 
tomers in the farming industry, who 
themselves are making a close study 
of crop production, animal feeding 
stuffs and so on. In that way, they 
will, of course, be helping themselves, 
their customers and the science of 
food production. 

Much has been said for several 
years about a broader program for 
flour millers—to quote from Mr. 
Hodgson’s review at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National Joint 
Industrial Council, “we have talked 
about Refresher Courses for men re- 
turning from the Forces, of a Chair 
of Milling, of a Flour Milling Insti- 





There is considerable interest be- 
ing shown in a technical education 
program by operative millers in 
Great Britain. An editorial in a re- 
cent issue of Milling, British milling 
industry journal, reviews the cevel- 
opments to date and has a few sug- 
gestions of its own. The editorial 
is reprinted here. 





tute, of scholarships,” etc.—but so far 
all that seems to have issued from it 
is the revelation that there are “wide 
divergencies” of Opinion. Meanwhile, 
with the new session about a couple 
of months distant, each area is mak- 
ing its own arrangements, more or 
less on the prewar scale, but with a 
few extra and useful provisions. For 
instance, in the case of the East 
Anglian Flour Millers Association, its 
plans include the appointment in each 
mill of a “Students’ Assistant, who 
would be responsible for technical 
training in his mill and be available 
to help and, if necessary, give in- 
struction to student operatives.” The 
Liverpool committee has thought so 
highly of this suggestion that it has 
paid the East Anglian association the 
compliment of adopting it. The suc- 
cess of technical education in any 
flour mill depends largely on the de- 
gree of interest shown toward it by 
the management, and there have 
been many cases in which this has 
been of a very lukewarm description. 

There is an undoubted desire on 
the part of the younger operatives, 
particularly those who have returned 
from the forces, to engage in iech- 
nical education, and if it is more 
pronounced in other industries that 
is probably due to the fact thai the 
number of young men engaged in 
flour milling is much smaller than 
that of operatives of middle age or 
others approaching pensionable age, 
but has there ever been any general 
ardor to.encourage and foster it? 
It has been complained that the 
younger men. have a feeling of ‘rus- 
tration, not entirely on the foregoing 
ground, but because if they acquire 
the full technological certificate it 
does not seem to be of any particu- 
lar advantage to them. It must be 
understood from the beginning that 
a full technical certificate is not 
necessarily a passport to an execu: 
tive position, the qualifications for 
which demand something more than 
practical knowledge or craftsman- 
ship. It is intended to make better 
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SERVICE THE 
“WILLIAMS 
WAY" 


THE NOR-VELL 
QUALITY 
LINE 






PREPARED 


to serve you promptly 


“SWISS SILK” 


om 
we 
Belting Cloth 
made up the “WILLIAMS Way” with 
hace 
we 


The millers’ favorite bolting medium 
quality and fit guaranteed. 


TYLER 
Wine Belting Cloth 


LEATHER, RUBBER AND COTTON BELTING 
—CLOTH CLEANERS—SIEVE LINING 
AND PLUSH— 


Everything for mill 
; and elevator 


W.E. 
NORVELL, 
President 


H. J. 
HOLDEN, 
Vice Pres 


NORVELL - WILLIAMS, Inc. 


Office: 1320 Main St. Factory: 4215 Michigan 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Established 1870 


PAPER BAGS 


Seventy-five years’ continuous experience 
in manufacturing PAPER BAGS goes into 
every bag we produce. 


Throughout these many years, Quality and 


Service to the Milling Industry have been 
an outstanding feature of our company. 


This same Quality and Service will be 
maintained in the future, the same as it 
has been in the past. 


It is the foundation of our past and future 
business. 


PAPER BAGS 


of the Highest Quality for 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 





Write or call 


The Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 216 Hodgson Bldg. 
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YOUR OWN MEN CAN 


APPLY 


¢ FUMIGATE MACHINERY... 


Concentrate this powerful, killing 
tear gas right in areas where infes- 
tation is heaviest. Larvacide will 
ease your troubles in those chief 
breeding places — boots, conveyors, 


and other parts of machinery, with- 
out dismantling. 


PTACHCIO tb 
AON A IS BE OAT 


- TREAT GRAIN... 


An easy, economical Larvacide appli- 
cation by your own men results in 
sweeping insect kills—moth, beetle, 
weevil, grain mite and other insect 
pests, along with their larvae and 
egglife. 


workmen and better citizens of those 
who engage in education, but there 
have been a good many cases where 
it has been more helpful than that. 

Apparently, some employers think 
that the running of an automatic sys- 
tem of manufacture can be carried 
on quite as well by a crew of robots 
as a staff of human beings; there are 
others who hold that the more scien- 
tific the system becomes, the more 
necessary it is that there should be 
intelligent operatives to look after it. 
Therein lies one of the “divergencies” 
of opinion of which we have heard so 
much, and the quicker these differ- 
ences are composed the better it will 
be for all concerned. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
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that approximately two thirds of al] 
regular wheat flour made in this 
country is made by less than 12% 
of the total number of mills. Mills 
having a rated capacity of more than 
6,000 sacks daily produce approxi- 
mately 35% of all flour. Those mills 
constitute less than 3% of the to- 
tal number of mills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Care of Belts 


T has been estimated that the belt- 
ing expenses of a mill can be re- 
duced by as much as 50% by care- 
ful attention to the belts. Under su- 
pervision, the actual amount of 
money spent on belts will be lowered 








and, in addition, the increased costs 
of power and lubrication will be elim- 
inated. A “healthy” belt will give 
good service as long as it is kept in 
that condition. 


e GET RID OF RODENTS.. 
Rats haven’t a chance. Low 
dosage Larvacide fumiga- 
tion drives them out to die 
on the open floor where 
they’re easily swept up for 
disposal . . . thus, there’s 
no carcass nuisance. 


Production by Mills 


RODUCTION figures collected 
by the Bureau of the Census show 


Millers Are Extending 
“ENTOLETER” Applications 


for 


Continuous Insect Control 


More and more millers are ex- 
tending “ENTOLETER” Continu- 
ous Insect Control throughout their 
plants. The remarkable benefits 
obtained through the operation of 
one or two “ENTOLETERS?” in a 
mill are the most compelling rea- 
son for extending this protection 
to all key streams. 








ELEVATOR LEG VASE 
for using Larvacide from 
cylinder in your own 
bottle. 


The FUMALEG with Lar- 
vacide Dispenser Bottle. 
No expensive outside help is needed. Use the simple equipment found in 
every mill, or the inexpensive leg equipment illustrated, available from 
us postpaid. 

LARVACIDE is shipped in liquid form in cylinders of 25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs., 
and in 1 lb. Dispenser Bottles, each in sealed can, 12 to a wooden case. 
Stocked in principal cities. 


Write for Booklet MP-9 giving detailed information 





INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON « CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND «© OMAHA « PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO., Ltd., TORONTO + WINNIPEG « CALGARY 











While all good housekeeping practices 
are important, the final essential safe- 
guard is to make certain that no insect 
life is present in raw materials, in blend- 
ing stocks and in the finished product 
before packaging. This calls for con- 
tinuous control, applied as part of the 
processing operations. 





“ENTOLETER” shown 
above handles 75 bar- 
rels per hour. Others 
available to handle 10, 
25 or 50 barrels per 


Write today for bulletin, describing 
“ENTOLETER” applications. Includes 
plant layout and table of estimated 
costs for continuous protection. En- 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS hour. toleter Division, The Safety Car Heat- 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. : .ing and Lighting Company, Inc., 1189 


CHICAGO aie. Avenue, New Haven 4, Con- 
SY 7 


NIOLETE 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 
*OT-SS SEPARATOR 
* Pressure SCOURER 
*Overtop SCALPERS 


Write for the NEW HAAKY Catalog of Grain Cleaning Machinery 


HAAKY Mig. Co., 513 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 
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© ¢ e the Multiwall paper bag would still be a 
strong, inexpensive container 


easily handled and stacked. 










ee weevils and rodents 


DO contaminate 
» ee retention and siftage 
DO increase costs 


S ‘ 
- Regis Multiwaly 
Paper bags afford 


M ost flour infesting insects find it impossible  Siftage through fabric amounts to about 14-Ib. 
to penetrate the tough multiple layers of | — another hidden expense eliminated when 
Multiwalls . . . which also protect flour against flour is packed in sift-proof Multiwalls. 
rodent excretion. 

Prominent bag cleaning concerns estimate 
that as much as one pound of flour is retained 
in each 100-Ib. fabric bag. No flour adheres to 


the smooth inner surface of a Multiwall bag. 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION - MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


IN CANADA 

St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 

Vancouver, British Columbia 
Montreal, Quebec 


Allentown Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 








Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. No. Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans Ocala, Fla. Seattle Toledo 
































































CARTER DISC- 


CYLINDER SEPARATOR 


. In combining the 
Hart Uni-flow Cyl- 


inder, the acknowledged 
leader among indented cyl- 
inders, with Carter Discs, 
certain economies are af- 
fected in classifying the 
grain as it enters the ma- 
chine. This relieves the 
Discs of this preliminary 
work, 






CLEANS THOROUGHLY 
WITHOUT LOSS OF GOOD WHEAT 
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REMOVES MATERIALS 


Shorter than Wheat — 
Cockle, Wild Buck- 
________ wheat, Small Vetch, 
___Wild Pea, Mustard, 
and Pigeon Grass L 


EMOVES MATERIALS 


Longer than Wheat — 


Oats, Large Barley, 
wat Wild Oats, Weed 
Stems and Straw 





Tm 














Joints 








YLINDERS Working Together 
For Medium and Smaller-sized Mills 


Here is a cleaner that gives you ca- dium to small-sized mill. Discs, with 
pacity, flexibility and -thoroughness their ingenious undercut pockets, per- 
and represents an outstanding value form the final exacting separations 
for your money. Carter Discs, fa- while the Hart indented Cylinder 
mous for their cleaning accuracy and handles the preliminary classifying. 
efficiéncy, have been combined with Putting the two systems to work to- 
a Hart Uni-flow Cylinder to provide gether, the Carter Disc-Cylinder Sep- 
in a single unit a compact and eco- arator assures a wide range of use- 
nomical cleaning system for the me- fulness, close control and accurate 


cleaning at low cost. It pro- 
vides for the thorough remov- 
al of oats and cockle in one 
operation without loss of good 
wheat. Get full information on 
the Carter Disc-Cylinder Sep- 
arator now! 


Because of their unfailing accu- 
racy under all conditions, Carter 
Discs today clean most of the 





& 


wheat from which the world’s flour is 
made! In the Carter Disc-Cylinder 
Separator, Carter Discs perform the 
final exacting separation of both seeds 
and oats. 











HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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TIRED OLD SANTA CLAUS 

MONG the innumerable wholly incredible 
A events in the world of today we cannot 
fail to cite the reports of exchanges of views 
by members of the organization discussing cre- 
ation of the proposed World Food Board at the 
conference now in progress at Copenhagen. 

In the particular press report we refer to, 
under date of September 4, Director General 
Sir John Boyd Orr was quoted as speaking in 
favor of the plan because its adoption “would 
remove some of the causes of war and lead 
to world unity.” 

Responding to this approval, his fellow coun- 
tryman, John Strachey, British food minister, 
suggested that the plan “would not be free from 
certain risks and dangers.” Among these he 
suggested that the proposals could be “so twisted 
and perverted as to have the very opposite effect 
than the one intended” and further that the 
scheme might be “applied so one-sidedly that 
primary producers, even without restricting their 
output, might give themselves an unfair ad- 
vantage against their industrial comrades.” 

Adding to the debate, now on the pro side, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture Norris E. Dodd, 
representing the United States, said that this 
country “strongly favored the scheme” and rec- 
ommended that a commission should immediately 
work out a program “for stabilization of agri- 
cultural prices at levels which would be fair to 
producers and consumers.” 

All of which brings us back to slightly be- 
hind the starting line. Britain, through the 
generous heart of its chairman-spokesman, thinks 
the idea would be a very good thing to get on 
with, But the British labor government, having 
just completed a bilateral trade pact with its 
Canadian commonwealth associate under which 
the British industrial workers’ bread will for 
years be heavily subsidized at a cost of 60c or 
more per bushel of wheat, to be paid by the 
Canadian producers, suggests that the World 
Food Board might interfere with this benefit 
to their “industrial comrades” in Britain. 

And this is, beyond all doubt, exactly what 
would happen to the allegedly idealistic World 
Food Board should it ever be created, essentially 
under the patronage and at out-of-pocket cost 
by and to the United States of America. The 
simple truth is that the nations of the world 
whose great hearts contain sufficient generosity 
to overcome their own self-interest and advan- 
tage can be counted on the fingers of a single 
hand. This was proved to be true when, several 
years ago, world-wide wheat apportionment was 
promisingly worked out only to blow up within 
weeks when bilateral trading arrangements caused 
nations parties to the agreement to welsh with- 
out even pretense of apology. 

It was painfully and most unhappily evident 
through the bitter years of war during which 
the most sacred agreements between comrades 
in arms were treated with even less regard than 
the traditional “mere scraps of paper’ and later 
became subjects of jest. Finally, it never was 
More evident than in the record of the UNRRA, 
the cost of which was paid almost wholly by the 
British commonwealths and the United States, 
but the record of which—terminating in “com- 
fades in arms” receiving alms with one hand 
While shooting the carriers of the alms with 
the other—leaves little of which nations can 
be- proud. 

In our judgment, merely that of a single citi- 
zen, and despite the assurances given by Under 
Secretary Dodd, if the people of this country 
ever have a chance to express themselves on the 
Proposition of fixing the prices and disposition of 
America’s food products, especially grains, by in- 
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ternational conference “at levels fair to produc- 
ers and consumers,” the scheme would get such 
a complete lambasting by outraged public senti- 
ment in this country that the designing people 
of selfish nations would learn for once and for 
all that the days of our continuing to be the 
world’s great big-hearted Santa Claus are ended 
now and for all time to come. 


A FINE CHOICE 


UDGING from the biographical material im- 

mediately available and more particularly 
from the record of accomplishments of Edwin G. 
Nourse, vice president of Brookings Institution, 
his appointment by President Truman as third 
member and chairman of the newly established 
Economic Advisory Council is likely to prove to 
be one of the wisest selections made by the Presi- 
dent for high place in the government organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Nourse, whose appointment is regarded 
more or less as giving agriculture a position on 
the three-man council, has a distinguished record 
beginning with experiences at the Universities of 
Arkansas, South Dakota and Iowa and thence, by 
way of the Wharton School of Finance, to the 
post which he long has held with Brookings Insti- 
tution, for several years past as its vice presi- 
dent. Interested in all questions of economics he 
has rather specialized in agriculture, his broad 
understanding of which is widely regarded as 
highly authoritative. 

Our own acquaintance is only with two of the 
most widely recognized of his books, “America’s 
Capacity to Produce” and “Industrial Price Poli- 
cies and Economic Progress,” but, as the result 
both of memory and a somewhat casual recent 
“refresher course” in their text, we were and are 
impressed with their soundness, even as measured 
by our own confessedly somewhat over-conserva- 
tive view of things. 

We know less about Mr. Nourse’s associates 
on the board, Leon Keyserling and John Davidson 
Clark, and obviously still less about what effect 
the findings and counsel of the new board may 
have upon the future of legislation. Some satis- 
faction, however, may be derived from the simple 
fact that this board is, so far as memory serves, 
the first to be appointed in many years the per- 
sonnel of which suggests lack of bias and absence 
of choice with a view to making predetermined 
recommendations. 

e@ @ @ 


SYNTHETIC SUNSHINE 


OW and then when we become cast down 

by a feeling that so many things are going 
wrong in the world that life is just barely worth 
living, we suddenly are conscious of a bright 
beam of joy and hope, a beam so bright with 
promise that we decide to tackle just one more 
hill on the chance of finding greener pastures be- 
yond. 

At the moment this beam of joy is composed 
of profound gratitude that we are not the thir- 
ty-two-year-old squirt, born in Trieste and edu- 
cated into a “bright young economist” at Har- 
vard, who authors the idea that this nation could 


25 


AL 


march on to unprecedented happiness by spend- 
ing another four hundred billion dollars — the 
amount is correctly stated—on building, houses, 
airports and all manner of things for the greater 


» enjoyment of the people. 


Nor is our gratitude that we are not this eco- 
nomic squirt limited to that fact itself but our 
thanks also extend to include the fact that the 
four-hundred-billion-dollar idea was printed and 
circulated under sponsorship of the distinguished 
Federal Reserve Board. It is true that it refrained 
from endorsing the plan but merely offered it for 
“its value in furthering discussion.” Taking it at 
its word, the rosy glow of happiness that we are 
not the “bright young imported economist’ is 
made rosy to the point of effulgence by realiza- 
tion that we also are not a member of the illustri- 
ous Federal Reserve Board. 


Oddly enough, this scheme to spend four hun- 
dred billion dollars in decorating the landscape as 
no landscape ever was decorated since the Gardens 
of Babylon, was sprung on the public at almost 
the very hour that President Truman was declar- 
ing himself in favor of a balanced budget while 
signing appropriation bills to unbalance it again; 
and also while Reconversion Director Steelman 
was cooling off current public expenditures by 
three hundred million or so. Those acts and prom- 
ises, with due allowance for the uncertainties at- 
tending all official acts and promises involving the 
spending of public funds, almost heartened the 
people. 

And then, almost within the hour comes along 
this young economic inventor, under patronage of 
the Federal Reserve Board, with this new idea 
that by spending four hundred billion dollars, we 
not only will gain in many possessions of utility 
and beauty, but will be so enriched by their own- 
ership and enjoyment that it will be much easier 
to pay more taxes faster so that the net result 
will be that we will get out of debt quicker than 
ever. Quick like a mouse that spins. 

Perhaps so. But we return to our text—that 
the day has been made brighter for us by realiza- 
tion that we neither are a bright young economist 
nor a member of the mighty Federal Reserve 
Board which pats him on the head in the manner 
of “well, anyway, he is a nice kid.” 


NO HANDICAP 
PLEASANT note from the head of a well 
known and old established milling concern 
announcing appointment of a new member of the 
company’s executive sales organization adds: 
| eae a ee has never had any experi- 
ence in the milling business. I do not believe that 
this is going to be any particular handicap to 
him.” 

We do not know whether the writer wrote this 
merely as factual,.as a bit of waggishness or 
merely because that was the way he felt about it. 
We print it here merely as he wrote it. 

It did, however, recall to mind an ancient and 
many times retold story, which, in -the version 
which came first to our ears, was associated with 
Roy Bishop, who, also without milling experience, 
took over direction of the then somewhat in- 
volved Sperry Flour Co., on the West Coast, re- 
built it into a going and profitable concern and 
ultimately sold the properties and business to 
General Mills, Inc. It was in Mr. Bishop’s early 
experiences in the milling business, as’ he told it 
to us, that, on a trans-continental trip he visited 
with a San Francisco friend to whom he told 
something of the curious methods by following 
which millers of that day failed to make a profit. 
Finally his friend interrupted to query, “but, Roy, 
does a man have to be a damn fool to run a flour 
mill?” To which the reply was: “No, my friend, 
he does not have to be, but it helps.” 
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Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Joseph Rank 
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him less than justice. His choice 
of men was deliberate, the outcome 
not of luck, but of judgment. He 
appeared to exercise a sixth sense 
when appraising the inherent quali- 
ties of those who offered to throw 
in their lot with him, an insight that 
stood him in good stead. and con- 
tributed much to his rapid and un- 
faltering progress. Morever, his abil- 
ity to choose men was based to a 
considerable extent upon his knowl- 
edge of phrenology. 

During the next 10 years he gath- 
ered around him, and trained for 
his purpose, a little group who were 
to be the keymen of the firm—able 
and shrewd and courageous, men of 
integrity who worked together as a 
team in spite of marked individu- 
ality. 

Gradually he had increased his 
business connections and was now 
working the mill to its full capacity. 
But the capacity was small—at best, 
even now that it had one or two 
pairs of rollers as well as several 
stones, the output was only from two 
to three sacks of flour per hour. 
Moreover, under the co-tenancy, he 
could use the mill only on three days 
of the week. He saw that he must 
look about for a mill of his own 
in which he could not only grind 
wheat all the week round, but also 
introduce more up-to-date and eco- 
nomical machinery. 





The Moment of Decision 


It was a moment of decision for 
the British milling industry, though 
he did not realize that; just as he, 
with all but a few of his contempo- 
raries, had no idea that he had come 
to a watershed in English social 
and economic history. All he knew 
was that windmills were out-of-date 
and that it was high time to revolu- 
tionize flour making and dispense 
with a primitive system handed down 
through the long centuries. He 
knew well enough that American 
flour had become a serious competi- 
tor, and he knew also that the im- 
ported flour was of a better quality 
than that which he was manufactur- 
ing even on his combined stone and 
roller process. Staunch patriot as 
he always was, and living then in 
an era of imperialistic expansion and 
consolidation, he saw no reason why 
the English millers should be beaten 
in their own land by foreigners, even 
if those foreigners were only cousins 
once removed. Thus his own latent 
powers and the pressure of national 
and world events combined to urge 
him on to fresh experiments and new 
exploits. 

The next step in Joseph Rank’s 
career is best described in his own 
words: 

“I think it was about the year 
1883 that I saw the first roller mill, 
when I went with a friend to Messrs. 
Ingleby’s Mill at Tadcaster, which 
mill had started to grind on the 
roller system. I saw at once there 
the great advantage to be gained by 
grinding with steel rollers in prefer- 
ence to millstones. Although at that 
time the mill was not automatic, 
and they had to move the products 
about in sacks, the flour was in every 
way better. Mr. Upton, who re- 
cently retired from Buchanan’s (a fa- 
mous milling firm that was taken 
over by Joseph Rank, Ltd.), was at 
Tadcaster at that time, and showed 
me around; I came back fully con- 
vinced that I ought to have a roller 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
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“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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— mill, and I tried all I could to per- 
aad suade Mr. West to put a roller plant 
in his mill, but he would not do so, 
and unfortunately I had not quite 
enough money to do it myself. 
“However, I found my trade had 
Eee rger MILLING WHEAT 
puilt and started a small roller mill 
of six sacks an hour capacity in 
S Williamson Street, Hull. How I 
anaged to do it with my limited . ‘ r 
JM aire, I find it difficult to explain, With large terminal storage at Salina and a 
as I had to finance the buying, yet ‘ ° 
R I always succeeded in finding the line of country elevators in the heavy wheat 
| money to pay cash when I could buy ° ° 
a parcel of wheat at threepence a producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 
uu quarter less.” ° ne : 
- On Mondays, starting at half past well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 
eight in the morning, Joseph Rank 
y would take his own pony-trap and do ms * 
part of the city while John Kemp, 
of his only office assistant, hiring a 


similar conveyance, started at the 

t f B ley Road, at Cotting- 
i bam isd exeace, ona Foy Foren S H E L L & 8 A R G E R 
¥ill all the shops, gathering orders, which na } L L & ge L EV AT oO R C Oo 


he left with a customer in Nor- 















































































































































folk Street. A rullyman (a miller’s A 
1 carter) called for them at midday, SALINA, KANSAS 
5 and the orders were all delivered 
. that same afternoon. The terms to 
= the shops were on a basis of from 
= seven to 14 days’ credit; a rule Joseph 
Rank always afterwards maintained. 
He believed in paying cash himself, Th Rodn Millin C TH D AKOT A MILL & ELEV ATOR 
5 and hated to be in debt only one € cy g UO. NOR 
Le degree less than he ‘disliked others ae Ore Claes : 
to be’ in debt to him. He always a a HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
said he never went out on a Mon- 
day without coming back with a new “Heart of America” SEMOLINA sf 
account opened, and sometimes it FLO The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 
took him until 8 o’clock at night. { IR 
This new phase in the expansion GRAND F ORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
of the business coincided with Joseph CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1c Rank’s religious conversion, and Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
° there can be no question that in BOSTON OFFICE: 
his own mind the two decisive events Seaboard es. a he ‘6 , ” ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 
: . atler ig: 
were intertwined. Sw C 
The ministry of Simpson Johnson eet ream It pays to pick the right cake 
bore its fruit in an evangelistic mis- Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 66 ” flour! Average flours really cost 
- sion conducted in Waltham Street Bakery and Family Flours Ve Best more than top quality flours like 
Methodist Chapel in 1883. Joseph ry A i i 
Rank was present at the Sunday SAXONY MILLS pues a pirat Bree! payee 
evening service, when the crowded ST. LOUIS, MO. Quality Flours : iden 
a : . e ” pound of flour. You get a richer, 
Fy haar es. at the close, one Our 97th Year moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ankey’s hymns: . -A. 
_ ee of God full salvation W. Zz. JENNISON CO. ROTAL seciaiicmsaien 
Unto hi I Je His S vill * 
R ce oe Oe ee Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. |_| VOIGT MILLING Co. 
As the chorus was fervently sung— aA Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
Co egal e pe "AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A al 
om Tm saved by the biood of the Crucl- eens At ~ ema Pfeffer Milling Company HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
; anufacturers 0 re High-Grade For Bakers 
— Joseph Rank—as he afterwards de- Winter Wheat Flour ° oage 
— ff curt said to himself, “1 can have Flake White, Flay Raffles TLL. The Morrison Milling Co. 
it if I believe. Why shouldn’t e- Member Millers’ National Federation enton, Texas 
lieve now?” The preacher urged TOWN CRIER FLOUR Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily Emphatically Independent 
them to sing the chorus again, and 2 
lie i nn ae ee ae | ee eee ACME RYE FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
his decision—and sang, as loudly as 2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 1, Suet oat 
the rest: “Hallelujah, ’tis done!” WISCONSIN RYE FLO - FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
To the end of his life, in triumph All Grades Geneva, N. ee 
and in tragedy, “come wind, come WHEAT 
weather,” he walked in the light of Bay and Set FIRER-FALLGATTER BELLING OD. FLOUR ils at FLOUR 
A ‘ a Through WAUPACA WISCONSIN GENEVA, N. ¥ TROY, N. Y¥ 
that conversion. His Christian be- Neat Pina dake 
2 _ ——, =e a <a WANT ADS 
e himself used to say that he di see ithes. CHARLES H. KENSER : VW 
not find it easy to obey, but he THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER Member Omaha Grain Exchange P Capen Seen 8 ond 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Favorable Northern Hemisphere Crop 
Situation Eases World Wheat Crisis 


Toronto, Ont.—A review of the 
world wheat situation recently is- 
sued by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, says that 
if the present favorable crop pros- 
pects in the northern hemisphere are 
carried through to the end of harvest 
the critical world wheat supply po- 
sition will be eased considerably in 
the near future. Furthermore, pres- 
ent indications suggest a somewhat 
narrower margin between the over- 
all supply and demand than was the 
case in 1945-46. However, these 
brighter prospects should not engen- 
der undue optimism and veil the 
fact that world requirements for 
bread grains are likely to continue 
heavy for some months to come. 

On the supply side, it appears that 
the United States will harvest an 
all-time record crop of wheat this 
year. As of Aug. 1 official esti- 
mates placed the crop at 1,160,000,- 
000 bus, the fourth billion-bushel 
wheat harvest in the country’s his- 
tory. A crop of this size when added 
to a year-end carryover of 101,000,- 
000 bus, the lowest since 1937, would 
give a total supply of 1,261,000,000 
bus. This supply figure is 143,000,- 
000 bus lower than that of a year ago 
and the lowest since 1940. Domestic 
disappearance of wheat in the United 
States for the present season is ex- 
pected to reach the 700,000,000-bu 
mark. It is felt ‘that some increase 
in carryover is desirable in order to 
provide a reserve against years of 
below average yields. 

Canada’s wheat crop is now being 
harvested in the prairie provinces 
and while the first official estimate 
of production is not available sev- 
eral private estimates suggest that 
the crop may reach the 450,000,000- 
bu mark. If this production is realized 
the 1946 crop will be the largest 
since 1942 and will help to offset the 


small year-end carryover of only 70,- 
000,000 bus. Including the Ontario 
winter wheat crop of 16,000,000 bus, 
the total supply figure for 1946-47 
would be about 25,000,000 bus short 
of last year’s figure. 

Although it is estimated that Aus- 
tralia’s wheat acreage for 1946 was 
increased about 2,000,000 above that 
of 1945 extreme drouth has consid- 
erably reduced earlier prospects. A 
preliminary forecast of the present 
crop places production at 155,000,000 
bus, only 11,000,000 above 1945. De- 
spite the small crop and reduced car- 
ryover of wheat at the beginning of 
the year Australian exports have 
been well maintained and on Aug. 22 
they totaled 42,000,000 bus. If the 
present rate of export is continued 
for the next four months, little wheat 
will be left for carryover into the 
new crop year. 

The first official estimate of the 
area sown to wheat in Argentina 
this year is placed at 16,600,000 
acres, aS compared with 14,200,000 
in 1945 and 15,400,000 in 1944. So 
far moisture conditions have been 
favorable and the government ap- 
pears to be making a greater effort 
to combat the locust invasion this 
year. Total exports during the pe- 
riod Jan. 1 to Aug. 23 amounted to 
41,600,000 bus, as against 70,300,000 
during the corresponding period a 
year ago. All but 10,100,000 bus of 
the 1946 total was consigned to the 
United Kingdom and the continent. 

Present prospects are for a Euro- 
pean wheat crop considerably larger 
than the reduced 1945 production, 
but still substantially below aver- 
age. Wheat crops larger than those 
of a year ago are expected from 
most areas, but the greatest gains 
are indicated throughout the Medi- 
terranean area and in parts of west- 
ern Europe. 





Trade Minister Says International 


Pact Would Supercede Wheat Deal 


Toronto, Ont.—The Hon. J. A. Mc- 
Kinnon, Canadian minister of trade 
and Commerce, told the House of 
Commons on Aug. 29 that any agree- 
ment arising out of the forthcom- 
ing international wheat conference 
would bring much greater returns to 
Canadian wheat producers than the 
recently signed agreement with the 
United Kingdom. He said the Ca- 
nadian policy would have to be laid 
down.-in the light of the conferences 
which now were in an exploratory 
and preparatory stage. An interna- 
tional agreement would supercede 
that with Britain. 

Mr. McKinnon also informed the 
house that an international agree- 
ment would mean that the last two 
years of the United Kingdom agree- 
ment would not go into effect. 

The Financial Post, Toronto, makes 


the following comment on the pro- 
posed wheat agreements between 
Canada and certain European and 
other countries: 

“The government is very badly up 
a gum tree over the wheat pact situ- 
ation. Having got itself out on an 
impossible limb over a bilateral low- 
priced deal with Britain, it cannot 
now decide whether to make simi- 


115-BU OAT YIELD 


Winnipeg, Man.—A farmer at Oak 
Lake, Man., recently threshed a 20- 
acre field of first generation Van- 
guard oats for an average yield of 
115 bus per acre. An eight-acre 
field of Montcalm barley on the same 
farm averaged 90 bus. 





lar deals with Belgium, France, The 
Netherlands, etc. 

“If it does negotiate these deals 
and put them through at this $1.55 
price of the British contract, there 
will be a lot of explaining to west- 
ern farmers, already restive over the 
cost to them of the British deal. If 
it does not make similar deals it 
leaves this country more than ever 
open to the charge of bilateralism 
and also to_having spurned and dis- 
criminated against three of its very 
best customers — customers who it 
hopes will take considerable quan- 
tities of wheat in years to come. 

“At the moment the government 
is hoping its skin may be saved by 
some form of international world 
agreement, now again under discus- 
sion. But this hope gives, as yet, no 
greater prospect of materializing 
than it has for the past five, 10 or 
20 years.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Wheat Growers 
Ask Increase in 
Parity Prices 


Edmonton, Alberta.—Twenty thou- 
sand members of the Alberta Farm- 
ers Union went on strike Sept. 7 in 
an attempt to force the Dominion 
government to take action on parity 
prices. They agreed to withhold all 
their produce from market with the 
exception of milk. 

Numerous farmer-pickets were out 
at many points, particularly at grain 
elevators in northern Alberta. Re- 
ports that the farmers were picket- 
ing on roadways, which is illegal in 
Alberta, could not be confirmed at 
AFU headquarters. 

C. J. Ingram, manager of the Ed- 
monton city market, said less than 
40% of the farmers who normally 
operated stalls had brought in -prod- 
uce Saturday. 

The Farmers Union wants the gov- 
ernment to appoint a fact-finding 
board on parity prices, which the 
farmers say should be raised be- 
cause of increased cost of commod- 








‘ities they must purchase. 


The AFU said Alberta farmers 
were being joined by farmers of the 
Saskatchewan section affiliated with 
the United Farmers of Canada, es- 
timated to number 30,000. 

Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King assured Premier Ernest Man- 
ning of Alberta that representations 
of the striking farmers would be con- 
sidered when Agriculture Minister 
J. G. Gardiner and Finance Minister 
J. L. Ilsley return from Europe. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOARD CANCELS REPORTS 
ON WHEAT REQUIREMENT 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised smaller 
Ontario mills that, effective Sept. 1, 
it will no longer be necessary to file 
with the board bi-monthly reports of 
wheat requirements and that mills 
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henceforth will be free to obtain 
wheat directly from agents. The 
board suggests, however, that, should 
mills require wheat to cover Class 2 
sales, they instruct their agents to 
obtain the board’s consent to the 
conversion of sufficient wheat to coy. 
er such sales. 





BREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE——— 


Canadian Harvesting 
General; Some 
Delay From Rains 


Toronto, Ont.—The last report of 
crop conditions in Canada for this 
season, issued by the Dominion Bureay 
of Statistics on Sept. 4, says that 
favorable rains have improved pros- 
pects in Nova Scotia during the past 
two weeks and drouth which pre. 
vailed in New Brunswick has also 
been relieved by frequent rain. Pas- 
tures have been revived in many 
areas. Although straw is short, grain 
yields are larger than anticipated. 
Intermittent rains in Quebec have 
benefited pastures and aftermath. 
The improved moisture conditions 
have promoted the better filling of 
grain crops, although straw is short. 

Harvesting of grain in old Ontario 
is practically completed and in some 
sections threshing is almost at an 
end. The crop is one of the best in 
many years. Pastures are generally 
poor. Considerable fall wheat seed- 
ing has started with a larger acre- 
age in prospect than in a long while. 
Rain is needed to replenish soil mois- 
ture. Harvesting of grain in north- 
ern Ontario has been retarded by 
rain, but this will prove beneficial to 
pastures and late crops. 

In Manitoba excellent progress has 
been made with threshing. The 
wheat crop is living up to expecta- 
tions both in yield and grade. The 
quality is particularly good. In all 
but one district a yield in excess of 
20 bus to the acre is anticipated. 

Harvesting is making satisfactory 
progress in most sections of Sas- 
katchewan. Threshing is well under 
way in southern areas. In the east- 
ern part of the province wheat yields 
are averaging 15 to 25 bus per acre. 
Drouth and sawflies have affected 
yields in south central and _ south- 
western districts where outturns of 
3 to 14 bus per acre are reported. 
Good yields are expected from the 
heavy soils in the west central area, 
but on lighter soils in this and north- 
western region yields are only fair, 
ranging 6 to 15 bus. Drouth, frost 
and excessive heat have lowered 
quality in some areas, although much 
of the wheat will grade Nos. 1 and 
2 northern. 

In Alberta harvesting has been de- 
layed by rain in southern and south 
central areas, but good weather has 
prevailed in the remainder of the 
province. Cutting is general, but lit- 
tle threshing has been done except in 
the southeastern and Peace River dis- 
tricts. Fall pasture and feed pros- 
pects are good. - Early reporis 0 
crop yields range from 12 to 40 bus 
to the acre. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA TO CONTINUE 
BAN ON TIE-IN SALES 


Toronto, Ont. — Donald Gordon, 
head of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, has announced that C- 
H. G. Short, flour administrator, will 
continue to supervise the distribu- 
tion of flour in Canada and will pat- 
ticularly enforce the regulations pro 
hibiting conditional or tie-in sales 
of flour to buyers of livestock feeds. 
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British Food Minister and Industry 


at Odds on Bread Ration Savings 


London, England.—The bread and 
four rationing scheme, according to 
the Minister of Food, saved 109,000 
tons of flour in the first three weeks 
of bread rationing, representing a 
saving of 33% or the equivalent of 
more than a week’s supply for Brit- 
ain, as against the government’s 
original estimate of 7%. 

This degree of saving, it was ad- 
mitted, won’t go on in the remain- 
ing period of rationing, since there 
was a certain degree of panicky 
stocking up just before rationing. 

The Food Minister’s statement that 
pread rationing had effected a sav- 
ing of 33% has been refuted on every 
side. Letters have appeared in the 
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daily press criticizing and question- 
ing the statement, while millers and 
bakers in particular claim that the 
saving does not amount to more than 
10% and give chapter and verse for 
their conclusions. 

Bakers have by no means become 
reconciled to bread rationing, still 
considering the scheme unworkable 
and ill-conceived. They describe its 
operation as farcical. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOTTISH CO-OPS FORM 
BIG BAKING FEDERATION 


London, Eng.—A single central co- 
operative baking federation, to under- 
take the entire bread production of 
the co-operative movement in Scot- 
land, has been agreed on by the Scot- 
tish Co-operative Wholesale Society 








- and the United Co-operative Baking 


Society. 

The United society, which has bak- 
eries in Glasgow, Clydebank and 
Rothesay, has been selected as the 
basis for the new federation. 

At a meeting of United sharehold- 
ers it was urged that the new federa- 
tion be created without delay in the 
event of an expected “attack” on the 
co-operative baking trade by private 
combines. 

At the wholesale society’s meeting 
it was pointed out that the move- 
ment’s competitors had extended con- 
trol over the baking industry and that 
several small private bakeries were 
combining for the erection of bread 
factories. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA BREAD CO., LTD., 
ANNOUNCES EXPANSION 


* Toronto, Ont.—Plans for immedi- 
ate operation of the new factory of 
Canada Bread Co., Ltd., for the twin 
cities of Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., were announced here re- 
cently at the annual meeting of 
shareholders by A. V. Loftus, gener- 
al manager, who told of the com- 
pany’s continued expansion during 
the period of flour and ingredient 
shortages. New depots, he reported, 
are also being built at Belliv Belle- 
ville and St. Catharines. In all prin- 
cipal plants, an improved system of 
fermentation has been installed. ~ 

Mr. Loftus said it was more diffi- 
cult to procure ingredients now than 
in the war years. Rationing of flour 
since April 1, 1946, has added to bak- 
ery difficulties. Although the cut 
was to 90% of the flour received in 
the previous year, it meant at least 
a 25% cut to Canada Bread because 
sales had increased 15% in the past 
year. 

Mr. Loftus stated his company, be- 
cause of a good inventory at time 
rationing began, has been able to 
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keep customers supplied. This inven- 
tory is getting less each month and 
rationing, as far as is known, will 
be in effect until end of October. 
It is hoped that with the increased 
Canadian crop of wheat the govern- 
ment will lift this order by that date, 
if not before. 

Products are still being sold at 
prewar prices and increased volume 
has been the means of enabling the 
company to keep prices at this level 
in the face of rising labor and in- 
gredient costs, Mr. Loftus added. 

Despite the substantial rise in 
taxes, as well as paying off of bond- 
ed indebtedness out of available 
funds, working capital and earned 
surplus of Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
have shown steady improvement since 
the first year of the war. Net cur- 
rent assets of $471,280 and earned 
surplus of $739,259 at June 30, 1946, 
compare with $262,019 and $479,079 
at June 30, 1940. 

Net profits for the year ending 
June 30 last amounted to $292,441, 
compared with $265,404 in the pre- 
ceding year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. F. G. RAIKES BACK 
FROM AMERICAN TRIP 


London, Eng.—C. F. G. Raikes, 
manager of the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller, arrived in Lon- 
don from Montreal on Aug. 24, after 
a visit to the United States extending 
over several months. He is full of 
praise of the wonderful hospitality 
that was extended to him there and 
of all the good things—especially the 
food—that are available in the Unit- 
ed States. In comparison, he de- 
scribes conditions in this country as 
“dreadful,” and he considers the food 
and service deplorable. As for the 
bread, he is of the same opinion as 
the British baker who describes it as 
“muck,” and he says the color re- 
minds him of dog biscuit. 

In Mr. Raikes’ opinion there is no 
rhyme or reason in bread rationing. 
He thinks the British public would 
not be likely to eat too much of such 
unappetizing bread as is available, 
and that if there is a saving it is be- 
cause there is less bread to throw 
away. 

Mr. Raikes was accompanied by his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Arthur F. G. 
Raikes of St. Louis. After remaining 
in London for a couple of weeks their 
plan is to go to Catterick, Yorkshire, 
where they will stay with Mr. Raikes’ 
son-in-law and daughter, Brigadier 
and Mrs. R. T. O. Cary. They are 
planning to return to America at the 
end of October if a ship is available. 
Meantime, Mrs. Arthur Raikes may 
make a visit to Paris. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


90% OF CANADIAN CROP 
GRADING TOP NORTHERN 


Winnipeg, Man.—Almost 90% of 
Canada’s wheat, moving from the 
prairie toward world markets, is 
grading Nos. 1 and 2 northern, and 
laboratory tests show higher than 
average protein. Protein content is 
14.2% this year, compared with 
13.5% for last year’s crop and 13.6% 
for the 20-year average. The Board 
of Grain Commissioners’ laboratory 
report is based on more than 1,000 
samples drawn from all points in 
western Canada during harvest. 

It is too early to obtain a com- 
plete picture of final protein levels 
in the entire grain growing area, the 
report states, but these partial data 
give a good indication of the general 
trend. 




















WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 




















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exehange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitiine Co., Inman, Kan. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Joseph Rank’s First Mill (From a Draw- 


ing by Horace Knowles in “Through the, 


Years,” by R. G. Burnett). 





Joseph Rank 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





(Continued from. page 27) 


never. failed to trust. From now 
on his religion became a consuming 
passion. 

To say that is not to minimize 
other factors than the Methodist be- 
lief in instant conversion. That doc- 
trine does not rule out the need for 
long and patient discipline, and Jo- 
seph Rank was not always patient 
and was soon more accustomed to 
administer discipline than submit to 
it. Yet he entered fully into the 
fellowship of the Methodist Church, 
sought to understand its precepts, 
and regularly attended its meetings 
both on Sundays and weekdays. He 
joined a fellowship group, known in 
Methodism as a class-meeting, where 
social differences are unrecognized 
and the leader is first among equals. 
Before long he was taking an ever- 
increasing part in the active life 
of both Church and Sunday school. 

It soon became apparent that the 
Alexandra Mill on Williamson Street 
was going to succeed, although with- 
in the industry the new methods 
were at first scoffed at, if not re- 
sented and condemned. But Joseph 
Rank could see farther ahead than 
most of his competitors. For all his 
native caution, he had the courage 
of his perceptions. Once convinced 
that the flour manufactured by the 
new roller method of gradual reduc- 
tion was an improvement on the 
product of what he called sudden 
death between the crude millstones 
—whiter in color and better for 
pastry—he did not hesitate. He saw, 
too, that if British millers did not 
reform their industry the superior 
flour, imported in ever increasing 
quantities primarily from Hungary 
and America, would oust the flour 
manufactured in Britain. The Amer- 
icans had a double advantage; not 
only did they use the new machin- 
ery, but they also had vast quanti- 
ties of fine quality wheat grown on 
the rich soil of the Middle West. 

Yet many of the home millers 
strongly condemned the new flour. 
“I do not remember that either doc- 
tors or scientists at that time had 
discovered that the imported: flour 
was in any way inimical to health 
or advocated the use of the flour 
that ‘still retained the germ’,” says 
an expert. The opposition was root- 
ed in trade conservatism rather than 
a concern for public health; but the 
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HE’S LOST HIS, 
SUMMER TAN! 


“The great Breadmaker’’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE « Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD « High Gluten 
RED INDIAN e First Clear 

Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


o 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











FLOURS ‘nu 


Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheal 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, I!! 





me the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


mounst QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





—— 





MILLING WHEAT 





We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 











Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
—— 
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“Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


"MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
+ 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
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“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory. Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
hee 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
*CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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roller system had come to stay. Mer- 
chants shipped the American flour 
across the Atlantic, the grocers 
pushed it along with other goods, 
the public liked it, and the sales of 
home ground flour steadily declined. 

Then the British millers began to 
wake up. For they had to admit 
that the consumers not only insist- 
ed upon having it, but cheerfully 
paid a higher price for it. Yet the 
prejudice of many millers persisted. 
They and their forebears had al- 
ways used millstones and what was 
good enough for their fathers was 
good enough for them. Come what 
may, they would carry on with wind- 
mill and watermill. No doubt the 
cost of scrapping machinery—much 
of it in good condition, even if mod- 
eled on devices that had been used 


almost since the beginning of Eng- . 


lish history—was one determining 
factor, but a review of the trade pa- 
pers of the period shows that it was 
not the most important one. 

Such considerations did not hold 
back Joseph Rank. His skill as a 
miller was demonstrated by the qual- 
ity of the flour, which sold readily, 
and trade steadily increased. Soon 
it became necessary to increase the 
staff. He engaged a man to go out 
selling flour one or two days at the 
beginning of the week, giving his 
time for the remainder of the week 
to clerical work; but that was soon 
found to be inadequate. 

(To Be Continued) 


LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
v ¥ 


Barley Bulletin 


What might be called the guide 
book of barley varieties of the United 
States and Canada has just been is- 
sued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Written by 
Ewert Aberg, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and-collaborator of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, now of 
the Royal Agricultural College, Up- 
sala, Sweden, and G. H. Wiebe, prin- 
cipal agronomist of the Bureau’s di- 
vision of cereal crops and diseases, 
the 190-page publication is intended 
for the use of agronomists, teachers, 
students, extension workers, malsters, 
the grain trade and farmers specially 
interested in this crop. It describes 
all the varieties that were grown in 
the two countries in 1945 and has a 
classification key which can be used in 
identifying them. Published as Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 907, Classification 
of Barley Varieties Grown in the 
United States and Canada in 1945, 
the publication sells for 35c a copy. 
It may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Flour Storage Posters 


Copies of a new edition of posters 
entitled “Proper Storage and Han- 
dling of Flour” are available to mem- 
bers of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, according to a recent announce- 
ment. The poster is similar to the 
flour storage poster distributed a few 
years ago by the federation. It has 
been revised and includes new infor- 
mation on latest developments. 








SUNNY 
KANSAS 





Freed from the government re- 
striction of 80% extraction, the 
full merits of the finer baking 
qualities of SUNNY KANSAS 
Mill- 


ing skill is again permitted to 


flour are again available. 


make the most of the superior 
wheats that go into SUNNY 
KANSAS. You'll find this 
famous brand a dependable, 
smooth working bread flour. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS (CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA “> 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 120%: 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SO SORRY.—It’s a tough swat for 
the branny crackpots—that decision 
of the government to go back to 
white bread. There will be wailing 
and gnashing. The last of these Mo- 
hicans were really bucked up by 80%, 
and many, particularly those on the 
home economics front in Washington, 
looked upon it as some kind of a 
reward for virtue on their part and 
a crown of glory promising them 
victory through government ukase. 

Fargo Forum, which early sound- 
ed the agricultural voice in opposi- 
tion to 80% extraction, has this to 
say on the subject: 

“The milling and baking industry 
of the United States is almost unani- 
mous in the conviction that this or- 
der was issued, not for the purpose 
of providing more bread, but prin- 
cipally because there is in the United 
States Department of Agriculture a 
small group of persons who believe 
the people of the country would 
benefit physically if they ate a larg- 
er proportion of the wheat kernel 
than is provided by the low extrac- 
tion flour which the people prefer. 

“It has been charged that they 
jumped, at this opportunity provided 
by a shortage of bread and other 
basic foods over great parts of the 
earth, to try out the experiment of 
forcing people to eat more of the 
bran in the wheat kernel. 

‘It may be that the American 
people like and eat bread and other 
wheated products from a flour milled 
to a greater degree of whiteness than 
is desirable from the standpoint of 
‘what is best for them.’ 

“Some think they do. But a vast 
number of physicians and dietitians 
disagree with that theory—and they 
disagree emphatically. It is one of 
the most controversial of subjects. 
Even if those who want to induce 
the American people to make a per- 
manent change in their dietary habits 
by eating more dark bread are right, 
they are wrong in forcing such a pro- 
gram upon the nation by government 
fiat. 

“Many folks prefer dark bread. 
They always can obtain it. The 
mills always grind whole wheat flours 
and flours of varying degrees of dark- 
ness. But to some people dark bread 
is harmful. When the dark bread 
edict went into effect, a surprisingly 
large number informed the Fargo 
Forum that they. had been forbidden 
to eat dark bread by their physicians. 

“It will be welcome news to these 
folks, and to great numbers of house- 
wives in America, to learn that soon 
they will be able to purchase the 
kind of bread and flour they need 
or prefer.” 

So sorry, crackpots! 


®% ® ® On July 15, when already it 
was clear that the critical period of 
world famine was past and that no 
more heroics were necessd?y. on the 
home front, representatives of 17 
youth organizations, speaking for 
boys and girls from all sections and 





By Carroll K. Michener 


groups of the country and all the 
races and creeds and colors, met at 
the White House to map plans for 
a food-saving campaign which pre- 
sumably is now under way. Secre- 
tary Anderson has called a halt to 
government activities along this line 
but you can’t stop such things within 
the diameter of a dime. . Kid food 
consumption, so far as it can be in- 
fluenced by such mass movements as 
this, no doubt will be less for some 
considerable time. Consumers’ Guide 
points to the heroic instance of the 
boy who gave up the idea of a birth- 
day cake. (He had ice cream in- 
stead!) Pledge cards still remind 
youngsters everywhere that they 
“don’t need that after-show ham- 
burger.” Girl Scouts are told they 
can save 15,000 tons of food for the 
world’s hungry in the next six 
months. Somehow it escapes their 
advisers that, since this 15,000 tons 
of food is their own allotment by 
benevolent government no one will 
eat it if they don’t, and not an ounce 
of sustenance for the starving will 
be added to what already is allotted 
—and, indeed, already provided—for 
them. Probably the only possible 
gain to anyone is on the moral level 
—and seems like this is a costly way 
to teach youth the virtues of gen- 
erosity. 
ee ®@ 


The thickness of the fur on the 
little foxes and the number of feath- 
ers on the breast of the wild goose 
were said to be fairly infallible win- 
ter weather guides for the Red Man. 
A. W. Erickson, the man who “digs 
and drills for facts” about soil mois- 
ture, uses as one of his measuring 
sticks a somewhat similar natural 
phenomenon. He looks at the color 
of the grain as it comes to market 
in the fall and learns from it what 
moisture accumulation there has been 
in the harvest period. The other 
day he remarked upon the bright and 
shining colors on Northwest sample 
tables, showing no weather stain and 
indicating to him pretty clearly that 
next year’s crop has yet to be prop- 
erly served by old Jup. Pluvius with 
its needed winter wetness. 


WHY STICK TO CWTS?—It seems 
mighty curious why the flour indus- 
try in general should at this late 
moment still be sticking to that awk- 
ward monacher “CWTS” (bastard 
combination of the abbreviation “c.” 
for the Latin “centum,” meaning 
hundred, and “wt.” for the English 
word “weight,” the whole monstros- 
ity signifying “hundredweight’’) 
whenever a sack of flour is in ques- 
tion. By this time no one has any 
doubt as to what constitutes a sack 
in relation to flour, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other govern- 
ment agencies long since recognized 
this fact and began using the term 
officially. The Commerce folks usu- 
ally footnote the matter with an ex- 
planation that sack means 100 lbs, 








but no great fuss is made about it— 
in fact you might miss the note al- 
together, and no harm done either. 
Matter of fact, official figures in 
barrels always were footnoted that 
way, too. Come, come, millers and 
such—let’s sack cwts! (The North- 
western Miller has been saying sacks 
for more than three years.) 


A wreath of acanthus, so to speak, 
has been entwined upon the brow of 
the King Milling Co. of Lowell, 
Mich. The wreath is an accolade in 
the Greek daily newspaper, the Na- 
tional Herald, published in New York 
City. Along with a two-column pic- 
ture of the mill there is a story cap- 
tioned, “The Small Flour Mill That 
Has Done Big Things for Greece.” 
Freely translated, the text ran: 
“Through the co-operation of the 
King Milling Co. of Lowell, Mich., 
which has the interest of the people 
of Greece at heart and the will to 
help feed the starving of that war- 
torn country, we are making a second 
5,000-bag shipment.” 


% % % Congressman Charles A. Wol- 
verton of New Jersey wonders why 
it is we never seem to have a real 
farmer in the Department of Agri- 
culture—and this is an age of ex- 
perts, even in some of the Washing- 
ton bureaus. “It has been very sur- 
prising to me,” he told his fellow 
statesmen recently, “to find that the 
top level officials of the Department 
of Agriculture are not agriculturally 
trained men. For example, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has had no real 
agricultural training; the Undersec- 
retary of Agriculture is a lawyer 
from Denver; the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is a druggist 
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from Oregon who owns a farm; the 
Chief of the Production and Market. 
ing Division is a Harvard Law 
School graduate who, though he dis. 
tributes millions of the taxpayers’ 
money, according to his service rec. 
ord, has never had one day’s experi- 
ence in producing anything nor mar- 
keting anything. Is it any wonder 
that agricultural problems are so lit- 
tle understood and no proper solution 
found, when the top level officials 
have such backgrounds? I wonder why 
the administration did not select some 
farmers who have had many years 
of practical experience with farm 
problems and place them in the key 
places of agricultural responsibility?” 
% & ®% Industry, Mr. Wolverton, has 
not always fared better in this re- 
spect than agriculture. There are 
men of the breadstuffs industries who 
wonder in similar vein. 


The U. S. Army apparently doesn't 
consider peas and beans as food, or as 
a kind of food worth bothering about; 
or maybe it just doesn’t consider such 
a measly quantity as 976,100 Ibs of 
such fodder anything to fret over 
even in a time of world hunger. One 
or both of these conclusions, at any 
rate, might well be drawn froin the 
recent incident of a forced sale of 
this quantity of dried peas and beans, 
advertised as spoiled and to be fur- 
ther (and completely) rendered in- 
capable of human alimentation. Be- 
fore being wantonly permitted to 
spoil, or even after they were partly 
spoiled, these foodstuffs would have 
looked good to a million or so of 
hungry Européans. Sometimes we 
wonder how the army happened to 
be on the winning side. , 


A neat thought on enrichment 
comes from Dr. H. D. Kruse, dis- 
tinguished member of the National 
Research Council, who recently ad- 
dressed New Jersey civic and nutti- 
tional groups. He said: “It is cor- 
rect to speak of the enrichment of 
flour; but since in a larger sense the 
principal interest is the welfare of 
the people, it is equally proper to 
speak in terms of its effects on them 
and of the benefits which they will 
gain from it. . . It might be said 
that the real aim is the enrichment 
of people so that they may realize 
the best in living.” 














YUGOSLAVIAN HARVEST—Harvesting wheat in the Voivodina in the 
Danube Valley are these natives of Yugoslavia. One of the most fertile 
parts of Europe, this valley is known as Yugoslavia’s bread basket. Due 
to the war and bad weather, only 10 to 20% of the normal wheat crop 
is expected. A modern note in this harvest scene is the American jeep 
parked in the background. 
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Galvin Cuts Corn 
Estimate; Ups Oats 
and Wheat Guesses 


Chicago, Ill—A further reduction 
of 15,000,000 bus in probable out- 
turn of the 1946 corn crop as com- 
pared with the special Aug. 15 fore- 
cast of the government is estimated 
in the September report of C. M. 
Galvin, local crop statistician. The 
change does not impair the prospect 
of a record yield, computed at 3,- 
$27,000 000 bus or 309,000,000 great- 
er than last year’s output and 719,- 
000,000 above the 1935-44 annual av- 
erage. 

Estimated production of oats is 
moved up to 1,551,000,000 bus, a new 
high record by 3,000,000 bus. It re- 
cords a gain over the Aug. 1 gov- 
ernment forecast of 52,000,000 bus 
and puts the excess over the 10-year 
average crop at 422,000,000 bus. 
Spring wheat production is computed 
at 16,000,000 bus greater than the 
last government estimate and only 
4000,000 short of last year, while 
70,000,000 above average. 

Galvin’s estimates of principal 
crops, with comparisons, ‘are here 
shown (in millions of bus): 


Galvin ——Government——, 

Sept. Aug. 1945 Aver. 

BEN) wha 66 0'e60 6 3,327 3,442 3,018 2,608 
Spring wheat . 296 280 300 226 
Winter wheat. . "880 823 618 
All wheat .... . 1,160 1,123 844 
BERS “Ges eeeces 1,551 1,499 1,548 1,129 
D HiisSiéso0 6 21 42 
Soybeans ..... oes 186 192 103 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


D. C. BAKERS’ STRIKE 
RUMORS DISPELLED 


—~<p>— 
Union Officials Assure Industry Walk- 
out Permission Hinges on 
Negotiations 





Washington, D. C.—Rumors of a 
crippling bakers’ strike in the nation’s 
capital were dispelled over the week- 
end by a baking industry official who 
revealed that national union officers 
had assured the industry that no 
strike permission would be issued 
until pay raise negotiations had been 
completed. 

Walkout reports gained strength 
in local newspapers after recent par- 
leys between industry and bakery 
Workers’ representatives, during 
which the union aired demands for a 
20c hourly wage increase and indus- 
try negotiators stood staunchly by 
their 10c offer. 

Industry sources disclosed that ne- 
Zotiations will be continued sometime 
Within the next week after the work- 
ers’ union meets to discuss chopping 
their 20c requests in order to ap- 
proach the 10c industry offer. Union 
Members are expected to hold their 
discussions on Sept. 14. 

Disturbing undertones had “been 
Tumbling throughout the Washington, 
D. C., baking industry, it was re- 
Called, since May 1, 1945, when wage 
Contracts expired. .In December, 
1945, agreements were reached which 
Save the workers about 7c an hour 
Over former pay scales—with a pro- 
Viso that if living costs rose 5% by 
December, 1946, the contract would 
be renegotiated. 

At the May, 1945, discussions with 
the War Labor Board, it was pointed 
Out that pay increases, as such, were 
Prohibited by law but that certain 


‘fringes such as furnished uniforms, 


lunches or two-week sick leaves 
With pay, Were permitted. 
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WLB negotiations, altogether un- 
satisfactory. to both bakery employ- 
ers and employees, would have al- 
lotted the workers an equivalent of 
about 5c an hour. Private parleys 
between the industry and the union 
devised an approximate 7c hourly rise 
in wages for a contracted two-year 
period, or until May, 1947—with the 
5% cost of living proviso discussed 
above. 

Computations on Dec. 1, 1945, 
showed that living costs had risen 
approximately 614%, so industry offi- 
cials volunteered a 7% wage increase 
to their workers at that time. Union- 
ists, however, asked for much more 
but could not sway the employers, 
even at that time. 

The 20c demanded by the bakery 
union represents about a 15% wage 
increase while the 10c offer of the 
industry is still the former 7% rise 
initiated in December. At present 
the average wage of bakery workers 
is $1.35 an hour—$1.25 for day labor 
(8 a.m. to 4 p.m.) and $1.45 for night 
work (4 p.m. to 8 a.m.). 
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REMODELING PLANS MADE 
BY MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER 


Minneapolis, Minn.— An extensive 
remodeling of its three buildings is 
planned by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, after General Mills, Inc., 
moves its headquarters into the 12- 
story building it recently purchased 
at Fourth Street and Second Avenue 
South. The latter is being remod- 
eled to house the various offices of 
the milling company now scattered 
throughout a number of office build- 
ings in the loop district. 

The improvements planned by the 
Chamber of Commerce will cost in 
the neighborhood of $285,000, and 
will include five new electric eleva- 
tors, to replace the hydraulic ones 
now in use. 

The space vacated by General 
Mills, Inc., including the entire sec- 
ond and third floors of the main 
building and annex, and space on the 
ground floor of the main building, will 
be occupied by Cargill, Inc. 

F. H. Peavey & Co. will take over 
the sixth and seventh floors of the 
new building, now occupied by Car- 
gill, Inc. . The offices of the King 
Midas Flour Mills, an auxiliary of the 
Peavey company, will be moved from 
the Flour Exchange into the Cham- 
ber proper. . A bridge will be con- 
structed to connect the main and 
new buildings at the seventh floor 
level to facilitate communication be- 
tween the various Peavey organiza- 
tions, including the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., which occupies the sev- 
enth floor of the main building. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPA ANNOUNCES INCREASE 
IN CORN SYRUP PRICES 


Washington, D. C.—Increased max- 
imum prices for all bulk wet corn 
milling products; packaged corn- 
starch and all blended syrups that 
are under March, 1942, “freeze” prices 
were announced effective Aug. 1 by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Based upon an OPA cost study, the 
measure eliminates adjustable pric- 
ing that has been in effect since 
March 21 and April 11 and provides 
specific dollar-and-cent adjustments 
per hundredweight of products. Ad- 
justments provided because of un- 
controlled corn prices will be made 
as long as corn remains out of price 
control. 

This adjustment for decontrolled 
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FAMILY PROJECT—A Chinese riverboat family stacks sacks of wheat 
on its boat after receiving the UNRRA supplies from the liberty ship 


Chung Shan in Shanghai. 
Wangpoo River with its cargo. 


When the boat is loaded, it will sail up the 





corn is made immediately in order to 
permit important food uses of corn 
to compete with animal feed uses of 
corn. 

The amounts per 100 lbs of prod- 
ucts that may be added to billings 
for sales made on the basis of each of 
the increases in corn prices follows: 


On or On or 
Prior to after after 
May 20, May 20, July 27, 
1946 1946 1946 
Cornstarch 
and dextrine 
products, 
Ss | ae $0.68 $1.12 $2.77 
Bulk corn syrup, 
unmixed ..... -59 -98 2.42 
Corn syrup solids, 
eS: ee -65 1.07 2.64 
Crude corn sugar, 
| re .59 -98 2.42 
Refined corn syrup 
and dextrose, 
i ere -80 ~1.32 3.27 
Packaged 
cornstarch ... ... ase 2.77 


The entire output of all the above 
products except packaged cornstarch 
is sold to industrial users, whose costs 
will be increased by the action. 

Producers of blended syrups are 
not provided with specific price in- 
creases in the table but are furnished 
an automatic adjustment procedure 
under which each producer may in- 
crease his price exact amounts for 
each pound of pure syrup contained 
in his blend. Adjustments are also 
provided for the currently increased 
price of corn.. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CORN MILL AND ELEVATOR 
LOST IN PARIS, ILL., FIRE 


Chicago, Ill—The corn mill and 
elevator of Illinois Cereal Mills, Inc., 
Paris, Ill., was completely destroyed 
by a fire which started in an oil ex- 
peller and spread rapidly. The fire 
started at approximately midnight, 
Sept. 9. The loss included approxi- 
mately 100,000 bus of corn.. None of 
the workers in the plant was injured. 
Spencer H. Werner is president of 
the company, which he organized sev- 
eral years ago, after resigning from 
his position with the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF Or LIFE 


SHARP RISE FOR BORDEN 


New York, N.. Y.—Net income of 
the Borden Co. for the first half of 
1946 is. estimated at $8,875,000, a 
sharp rise over the. $5,875,000- for the 
same period. of 1945. Strong ad- 
vances: in costs reduced profits be- 
fore taxes. in the comparison, the re- 
port to stockholders states, and only 














about one third of the benefits of re- 
duced corporate income taxes was 
reflected in earnings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAREHOUSE INTO FEED MILL 

Hutchinson, Kansas.— The Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, has ac- 
quired a large warehouse which is 
being converted to use as a feed mill. 
Ira Dorn of Enid, Okla., is the man- 
ager of the new mill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS NEW OFFICE 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Doughboy 
Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., is 
opening an office at. 922 Flour Ex- 
change here to handle its grain and 

feed purchases in this market. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


VALUE OF MEMBERSHIPS 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Memberships 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 

merce are now valued at $3,500. 


























Flaxseed Ceiling Amendment 





MPR, 397, AMDT. 10 
Maximum © Relation 397 is amend- 
ed in the-fo ing respects. 
1. Section 5 (a) is amended to read as 
follows: 





(1) At the) following terminal base 
points: 
Per bu 
Minmempolia, .Mimn. ....cscciccccccccces $4.00 
EPRMIRE PRET, ees Wei ceeee ers geerets 4.00 
CS GR eat y See ee ee 4.00 
et SRS erat rr ear Pe 4.00 
COMIOCRO, ERD. | is oe voles wos beildewccshiag bp 4.00 
Portland, Oregon 4.00 
Emporia, Kansas ... 3.85 
Fredonia, Kansas .... 3.85 
Corpes  Chrinti)'|\TOshe «i.e ceeciiigdh 3.80 
BEGPUGEOR, | TOROS 6 cv vcidipmdssecineass 3.80 
PRORRAO, MROMOR TFS 6-5 cig dabbi a teiecs oe Blas & 3.80 


2. Subparagraphs (2) and (2a) of Sec- 
tion 5 (a) are hereby deleted. 

3.  Subparagraph (3) of Section 5 (a) is 
amended to read as follows: 
(3) At the — following 

points: 


terminal base 


San Francisco, Cal. 
COO, | TION lode eo TENA bile doce bess 4 
ONO COR. ok 5 cles bilddbsiec ccccceese 4 
SOG EE RONEN, 8S ebb iaGberce es bbc cbee 4. 
a aS a ee 4.: 
Wilmington, Cal. 4 
DER Te, OG. Fri avieGies Co eewcenee 4 
Fresno, Cal. 4 

4. Subparagraph (4) of Section 5 (a) 
amended to read as follows: 

(4) At any point in Area A, $4 per bu 
plus the lowest domestic carload propor- 
tional all-rail rate or, if none, the lowest 
ecarload local all-rail rate, per bushel, from 
Minneapolis to the point in Area A in 
question, Provided, that whenever flaxseed 
purchased under this subparagraph (4) 
has moved from producer to any buyer in 
whole or in part by water, the foregoing 
maximum price shall be reduced by an 
amount equivalent to the difference in the 
actual water rate and said. rail.rate for 
the distance so moved by water. — 

This amendment shall become effective 
Sept. 9, 1946. 

Issued this 6th day of September, 1946, 


me =O DS DO DS Doedo DO DO 
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CENTURY OLD MILL—Built in 1846 by the Mormons, the Weber Mill 


at Omaha still contains some of the original timbers. 


The mill is operat- 


ed by Lyman W. Weber, a grandson of one of its founders, and is devoted 


to the grain and chicken feed business. 


The plant, which was first a 


saw mill, later a grist mill, and finally, in 1915, a feed mill, was closed 
during 1948-44 while Mr. Weber was in the service. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





H. B. Lilly, vice president of the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., recently visited the Chi- 
cago office of the Millers National 
Federation. 

* 


Tom Maguire has been appointed 
Philadelphia district manager of the 
grocery products division of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, ac- 
cording to P. L. O. Smith, vice presi- 
dent. 

* 


Patrick H. Hoy, formerly associat- 
ed with the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and the 
Amber Milling Co., St. Paul, has been 
elected assistant to the president of 
Hotel Sherman, Inc., Chicago. 

© 

William Weinberg of New Bremen, 
Ohio, for 53 years with Kuenzel Mills 
Co., has retired as head miller at the 
age of 70 years. The mill has about 
180 sacks capacity. 

af 

P. J. Wedge, treasurer, Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and J. A. Alford, manager for the 
company mill at Detroit, were two 
recent visitors among the New York 
trade. 

od 


J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributors, 
is spending the month at Toy Town 
Tavern, Winchendon, Mass., where 
Ernest Buchow, the other partner in 
the company, spent the month of 
August. 

‘ te 


The wedding of Miss Mary Louise 
Dobry and Edward C. Johnson took 
place Aug. 28 in St. John’s Catholic 
Church, Yukon, Okla. The bride is 
the daughter of J. E. Dobry, president 
of the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon. 
Following a wedding trip to Mackinac 
Island and Canada, the young couple 
will establish a home in Oklahoma 
City. 

» 


Louis J. Dudt, long-time director of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, is reported well on his way 


to recovery at a Pittsburgh hospital, 
where he was admitted Aug. 31 be- 
cause of serious burns to his face and 
hands received from an explosion in 
his South Hills Premier Bakery. 
After a seven-day vacation because 
of the sugar shortage, Mr. Dudt re- 
fired his oven and was hurled back- 
ward when accumulated gas demol- 
ished the oven. 
a 
J. H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, is on an Atlantic City vacation 
with Mrs. Blake. 
= 
Gus Fleischmann, New York bro- 
ker, flew to Kansas City, on a brief 
business trip. 


Harvey Landau of the Harvey Lan- 
dau Flour Corp., New York, N. Y., 
stayed away from his office recently 
to spend a week at his summer home 
in Elberon, N. J. 

* 


Irvin J. Devore of Fort Smith, Ark., 
has resigned as president and gen- 
eral manager of the Gateway Bak- 
ing Co. there and will be suc- 
ceeded by Archie L. Glenn, who has 
been engaged in the bakery business 
in Oklahoma. Mr. Devore joined 





ConsumerStrike 
Ww x 


Atlanta, Ga.—Penny, Jackie and 
Judy Lanum, small daughters of Jack 
Lanum of the Atlanta office of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., with other small 
fry of their neighborhood, grew tired 
of being told, “Sorry, no bubble gum 
today,” when they visited the corner 
grocery. On the morning of Aug. 23 
they hit the picket line, bearing plac- 
ards, dragging tin cans and beating 
on pots and pans, as they paraded 
up and down before the grocery sing- 
ing, as a sort of battle cry, “Happy 
Birthday to You.” All the harassed 
grocer could continue to say was, 
“Sorry. Still no bubble gum.” 





Gateway in 1932, succeeding Frank 


Dixon, who established the bakery 
in 1927. Mr. Devore says he has no 
immediate plans except to take a 
60-day vacation, the first he has had 
in 14 years. 

* 


Harry Lundgaard, president and 
general manager of the Ada (Okla.) 
Milling Co., has returned from a 
business trip to Texas cities. 

& 


Harold Pease, secretary and sales 
manager of the Leger Mill Co., Al- 
tus, Okla., visited the trade recently 
in northern Texas. 

* 


Carl W. Skogsberg of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., manager of the Colonial 
Baking Co., has returned with Mrs. 
Skogsberg from a vacation at their 
summer home at Cottonwood Lake, 
Colo. 

= 

Harry L. Stover, president and 
manager of the Packard Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Custer City, Okla., is com- 
bining a vacation with a business trip 
in northern Texas. 

* 


L. O. Gottschick of Charlotte, N. 
C., representative for the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, vis- 
ited in Atlanta en route to his home 
in Charlotte, after a visit to Kansas. 

i. 

H. D. Crawford, manager of the 
bakery division, Swift & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., who has been ill for the past sev- 
eral weeks, is now on vacation and 
is convalescing at his home in At- 
lanta. 

* 


John F. Enns, president of the Enns 
Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, is re- 
ported to be somewhat improved aft- 
er undergoing a major operation in a 
Hutchinson, Kansas, hospital. 

* 

Charles Colby of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, grain broker and president of 
the Hutchinson Board of Trade, un- 
derwent an operation recently. His 
condition is reported satisfactory. 

oe 


O. E. Will, for many years office 
manager of the Western Terminal 
Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the K. B. R. Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas. 

+ 


C. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent sev- 
eral days recently calling on the grain 
trade in Minneapolis. 

e 

Milton , J. Buhler of Memphis, 
Tenn., treasurer of the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., was a re- 
cent visitor at the home office. 

a 


C. E. Durham, secretary and man- 
ager of the Stafford County Flour 
Mills Co., Hudson, Kansas, visited in 
Omaha recently. 


Joseph Huval, owner of Huval Bak- 
ery at Lafayette, La., has found a 
profitable use for his bread cripples, 
according to A. N. Whitten, Jr., 
Hachmeister, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
His large flock of turkeys thrive on 
this choice food. 

* 

C. M. McMillan of Atlanta, Ga., 
former secretary of the Georgia Bak- 
ers Council and secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Association and the 
Southern Wholesale Confectioners 
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Association, will resign his: regional 
connections to become executive sec- 
retary of the National Candy Whole- 
salers Association, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
McMillan has also served the Georgia 
Dairy. Association, the Atlanta Asso- 
ciation of Better Restaurants and 
other business groups. 


R. H. Moran, Memphis representa- 
tive of the Larabee Flour Mills Co,, 
Kansas City, is confined to the hos- 
pital, having suffered a stroke a few 
days ago. Harold P. Bell, southern 
sales manager for the Larabee firm, 
has gone to Memphis to visit Mr, 
Moran. 

9 


Fred Hassman, Jr., has returned 
from army service in the European 
theater and has been named manager 
of the Memphis, Tenn., office of Corn 
Products Sales Co. Mr. Hassman 
had been with the firm for a num- 
ber of years before entering the army 
to serve as an administrative officer 
in the Medical Corps. 


Carroll D. Norton has resigneci as 
sales manager of the Holsum Baking 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., to join his 
brother, Wilson Norton, in the used 
car business. 


Robert P. Davey, formerly disirict 
sales manager for the Burry Biscuit 
Co., Pittsburgh, has become. a part- 
ner in Thomas M. Bratton & Co., 
Buffalo food brokerage. 


Leo Teslow, traffic representative 
in Minneapolis for Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., is visiting the head- 
quarters of the company in Buffalo 
this week. 

* 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
secretary of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is in the East, 
and will attend the bakers conven- 
tion at Wernersville this week-end, 














WINNING WHEAT.—Miss Dorothy 


Wenke, baking specialist at Igle- 
heart Brothers, Inc., a unit of the 
General Foods Corp., is shown ad- 
miring the championship field of 
Fairfield wheat grown under the di- 
rection of Ziba Graham, general man- 
ager of the Graham Farms at Wash- 
ington, Ind. The Graham Farms, 
located in Daviess County, won the 
annual area 10-acre wheat impreve- 
ment contest for 1946. The contest 
is sponsored by the Southwestern? 
Indiana Wheat Improvement Ass0- 
ciation and Igleheart Brothers in © 
operation with Purdue University. 
Reports indicate that the field will 
yield better than 40 bus of certified 
Fairfield wheat per acre. 
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RETIREMENT—Ralph W. Kelly has 
retired as treasurer of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. after 52 years 
of service. He made his decision to 
retire after a recent illness. Born 
in Hays, Kansas, in 1876, he came to 
Denver in 1891. In the early 1890’s 
he was a reporter on the Denver 
Post and in August, 1894, joined the 
company. Mr. Kelly was_ stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper and auditor un- 
til 1921, when he was elected to the 
board of directors and was appoint- 
ed treasurer. He has served con- 
tinuously in those capacities since 
that time. His brother, Harry Kel- 
ly, also was with the company until 
his retirement last year. 





together with the eastern managers 
of his company. 


Richard J. Schutte, special repre- 
sentative at Cleveland for the gro- 
cery products division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., is a Minneapolis visitor 
this week. 

& 


Carl Pardee, traffic manager for 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, plans to leave Sept. 14, 
by auto, for a three weeks’ vacation 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

. 
Charles S. Watson was. another 
New York flour man who made a 
flying trip to the Northwest to visit 
his mill connections. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


'TOM S. BOYD NAMED TO 
WALNUT CREEK POSITION 


' Kansas City, Mo. — Tom S. Boyd 
has been appointed assistant sales 
Manager of the Walnut Creek Mill- 
ing Co., Great Bend, Kansas, Thur- 
man H. Sherwood, vice president and 
general manager has announced. For 
the past three years Mr. Boyd has 
been associated with the Rural. Elec- 
trification Administration at Great 
Bend and at St. Louis. During the 
war he was with the Curtiss Wright 
Corp., St. Louis, in the personnel 
relations branch. ~ 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY- TEAM WINS LEAGUE 
Madison, Wis.—The baseball team 
representing the Gardner Bakery 
here, has won the 1946 Industrial 
Basebalt League championship, by 
Winning both the first half and the 
second. half pennants. The second 
half ‘series was taken on a six win 
and twe-loss-:count. Up in Green 
Bay,- -the - team. representing - Fred 
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Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery in the Munic- 
ipal Baseball League, copped the 
championship by winning its last 
game of the season from the Kraft 
Cheese team. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ATLANTA BAKERS GO GOLFING 

Atlanta, Ga.—Members of the At- 
lanta Bakers Club held a get-to- 
gether at the Druid Hills Golf Club, 
Atlanta, Sept. 10. Golf matches be- 
gan at 1 p.m. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ABA ELECTS 11 BRANCH, 
10 REGIONAL, GOVERNORS 


Chicago, Ill.— According to mail 
ballot returns counted by officials of 
the American Bakers Association 
Aug. 21, 11 branch and 10 regional 
governors of the association were 
elected as follows: 














Branch Governors 


Milton Petersen, Earl Schnetzt, G. 
R. Williams*, wholesale bread; E. L. 
Southwick*, wholesale cake; F. W. 
Birkenhauer*, wholesale pie; Russell 
L. White*, house-to-house; Thomas 
L. Awrey*, multiple-unit-retail; Paul 
W. Zickgraff*, retail; E. K. Quigg*, 
biscuit and cracker; M. Lee Mar- 
shall*, Henry Stude*, multi-state. 


Regional Governors 

Charles V. Gridley, Region No. 1, 
New England; Frank X. Fischer*, No. 
3, New Jersey; Paul G. Sayre*, No. 
6, West Virginia; J. Roy Smith*, No. 
7, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, North Carolina, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee. , 

Everett A. Wilsher, Region No. 9, 
Michigan; L. E.:Caster*, No. 12, Illi- 
nois; Harry W. Zinsmaster*, No. 13, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota; Elmer Magee*, No. 15, Mis- 
souri; E. Franz*, No. 21, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Washington; Harold 
W. Kilpatrick*, No. 22, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah. 

*Re-elected. tUnexpired two-year 
term. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW RECORD SET IN SBA 
MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Atlanta, Ga—Robert A. Johnson 
of Standard Brands, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Columbia, S. C., has set 
a new record for securing new mem- 
bers for the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Johnson recently sent in 
applications from 24 retail bakers. 
Competition is keen for the prize to 
be given the allied man securing the 
most new members prior to the SBA 
convention at Edgewater Park, Miss., 
Sept. 15-18. SBA service buttons will 
be awarded to any baker or allied 
man who obtains three or more mem- 
bers. A special luncheon honoring 
button winners is planned for Sept. 
17 at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY BAKERS . 
ARRANGE SPECIAL CAR 


Kansas City, Mo.—A special car 
on the Santa Fe “El Capitan” will 
carry members of the Midwest Bak- 
ers-Allied Club of Kansas City to 
the ..American Bakers Association 
convention in. Chicago, Oct. 13-16. 
Reservations for the car are now be- 
ing accepted by Miss’ Ruth Ann 
Smith, Manager, room 211, Hotel 
President, for the sum of $20.93, 
round trip. The train will leave 
Kansas City at 2 p.m., Oct. 13 and 
will, arrive in Chicago at 9:30 p.m. 
The special car will leave Chicago, 
Oct: 17,,at 9:30 a.m. 
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All-Industry Plan for Progress 
Slated as ABA Convention Theme 


Chicago, Ill—The American Bak- 
ers Association, in choosing the 
theme for its 1946 annual bakers’ 
meeting and convention, to be held 
Oct. 13-16 at the Sherman Hotel 
here, has embraced all branches and 
associates of the baking industry in 
a “plan for progress,” including allied 
supply firms, association members 
and nonmembers, bakery business 
journals and regional baking associa- 
tions. 

Closely associated with the theme 
of progressiveness, the subject of 
public relations will be covered thor- 
oughly in .an address by James H. 
Gheen of New York, N. Y., public 
relations counselor who is described 
by Fred L. Cobb of Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., ABA chair- 
man, as “a business man with a 
keen sense of humor and a firm un- 
derstanding of his subject.” P 


Branch Sessions 


At the urgent. request of bakers 
who have attended branch meetings 
at past ABA conventions, plans have 
been made for such sessions this 
year, according to ABA President 
John T. McCarthy, who reports that 
round table type of discussions “have 
been a most effective way of bringing 
up, discussing and settling industry, 
branch and personal problems. “Plan 
for progress” will be the central 
theme of branch sessions. 


Annual Bakers’ Party 

Dining, dancing and_  entertain- 
ment at the annual bakers’ party, the 
evening of Oct. 15, will provide the 
social highlight of the convention. 
The “Ask Me” badges of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club will, after a lapse of 
several years, again be in evidence at 
an ABA convention. 

A preliminary program outline fol- 
lows: 

Sunday, Oct. 18 

Registration—all day. 

ABA governors’ meeting—2-4 p.m. 

President’s reception—5-7 p.m. 


Monday, Oct. 14 
Registration—all day. 
General sessions begin at 10:30 a.m. 
An open meeting of the board of 


DEATHS 


August A. Moline, 84, operative 
miller who has worked in a good 
many interior northwestern mills, 
died at his home in Minneapolis, Sept. 
5. Born in Sweden, he had milled 
in this country almost 60 years, up 
to his retirement about five years 
ago. His widow, two daughters and 
a son survive him. 


Albert H. Crosby, 46, a former ex- 
ecutive of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
and a son of John Crosby, a director 
of General Mills, Inc., was found 
dead in his home at Ardmore, Pa., 
Sept. 6. He had been in poor health 
for the last two or three years. Mr. 
Crosby left the Washburn Crosby Co. 
in 1932 to become associated. with 
the Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank: of Minneapolis, of which he was 
vice president at the time of his re- 
tirement in 1943. Surviving Mr. 
Crosby are his widow, three sons and 
two daughters. 











governors—morning general session. 

Plan for Progress—afternoon gen- 
eral session. 

Branches’ Plan for Progress—eve- 
ning branch session—retail, whole- 
sale bread, wholesale cake, wholesale 
pie, house-to-house, multiple unit re- 
tail, biscuit and cracker. 


Tuesday, Oct. 15 
Registration—all day. 
Production Plan for Progress— 
morning general session. 
AIB Plan for Progress—afternoon 
general session. 
Annual dinner dance—evening. 


Wednesday, Oct. 16 
Branches’ Plan for Progress—morn- 
ing branch sessions. 
The Plan for Progress—afternoon 
general session. 
Convention closes. 





BREAD !tS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA APPOINTS MEMBERS 
FOR INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has made the 
following appointments to the bak- 
ing industry advisory committee: 

Lewis G. Graeves, Charles Schneid- 
er Baking Co., Inc., Washington, D. 
C., to succeed David C. Wiley, 
Fleischman’s Model Bakery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. . 

Charles H. Fleischer, Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., to succeed 
Joseph B. Hall, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. C. Hall, Hall’s Bakery, Ports- 
mouth, Va., to succeed the late Wil- 
liam Wolf, William Wolf Bakery, 
Baton Rouge, La. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
WILL ELECT OFFICERS 


Chicago, Ill. — The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors will 
hold its annual meeting the evening. 
of Sept. 26 at the Continental Ho- 
tel. 

There will be an election of offi- 
cers, two directors and a director to 
serve on the board of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. 
Four applications for membership 
will also be voted on. 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., has served as president dur- 
ing the past two years. R. E. Bem- 
mels of Bemmels-Vaughan, has been 
vice president. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


KENTUCKY BAKERS CHOOSE 
CINCINNATI FOR CONVENTION 


Louisville, Ky. — The annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Gibson, in Cincinnati, Oct. 6- 
8. A full program of speakers and 
entertainment is being arranged ac- 
cording to Louis A. Wiedeman, secre- 
tary. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONTINENTAL SPONSORS QUIZ 
New York, N. Y. — Continental 
Baking Co. is sponsoring “Grand 
Slam,” a musical quiz with Irene 
Beasley as quizmaster, on the Co- 
lumbia Boadcasting Station network, 
effective Sept. 30. It will replace 
“Bachelor’s Children,” 11:30 - 11:45 
a.m., Monday through Friday. 














BLACK MARKET SPAGHETTI—The well-fed lady behind the table of 
spaghetti and many others like her taking advantage of the plight of 
their hungry fellow-citizens of Rome. She is charging one dollar a pound 


for her spaghetti. 


The regular market price of this staple Italian food is 


25c lb. The food ration allows each person four pounds of spaghetti 
per month—an insignificant amount to the Italian who eats at least half 


a@ pound at a meal. 


The result is the spaghetti black market. 





La Guardia 
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may be found in the recently nego- 
tiated wheat agreement between Can- 
ada and Great Britain and others of 
a similar nature reported under con- 
sideration between Belgium and Can- 
ada. These treaties and others 
which might be concluded would ap- 
pear to provide outlets for Canadian 
wheat and force this country and 
other wheat surplus nations into a 
world food pool as the only alter- 
native. 

In commenting on the organization 
of the Orr plan, Mr. La Guardia 
stated that an initial appropriation 
of $750,000,000 would be required 
and that operations would pay for 
themselves once they got under way. 
He did not expand on this phase of 
his statement to explain how the 
operations would be self-sustaining. 


CCC Cited 

The nearest comparable experiment 
can be found in the operations of 
Commodity Credit Corp., which dur- 
ing the war and under provisions of 
the OPA law has expanded its orig- 
inal activities into world markets and 
conducts large price supporting oper- 
ations some of which have involved 
consequential financial losses. Most 
recent of these include the price sup- 
port program for white potatoes 
where the government has now re- 
stored to field storage loans whereby 
farm producers are granted 90% of 
parity on potatoes, unharvested in 
fields or on stocks dug and left along- 
side farms, posted by signs labeled 
“Government Property.” 

Recently, Senator Brewster of 
Maine called attention to this waste- 
ful practice and demanded that the 
government process part of this crop 
to conserve grain supplies. 

While the threats implied in the 
La Guardia statement will alarm 
food processors who have used the 
exchanges as the most satisfactory 
means of equalizing prices of their 
raw materials so that they can mar- 
ket finished products on a national 
basis at uniform prices, it is known 
that many processors are not com- 
pletely satisfied with the present ex- 
change mechanisms and believe that 
sweeping changes should be effected 
so that. all the exchanges can func- 
tion more effectively. 


For example, an idea advanced by 
representatives of the processing in- 
dustries would call for permanent 
exchange managements without the 
mutual aspects of the present organi- 
zations. Another would provide for 
multiple deliveries between the in- 
dividual markets rather than the ex- 
clusive contracts now in force in each 
market. 

The importance of the speculative 
elements to the commodity exchanges 
is recognized by the food processing 
industry where it is seen that a vig- 
orous market place provides the best 
opportunity for the processor to ob- 
tain a ready hedge for his commod- 
ity operations. In these sources there 
is hope that some of the more re- 
cent assaults on the functions and 
utility of the commodity exchanges 
may lead to a re-examination of their 
present methods of operations and 
bring about more efficiency. 


¥ ¥ 


London Comment 


London, Eng.—Comment in London 
on the proposals made at the Copen- 
hagen conference is that world mar- 
ket adjustments would undoubtedly 
be a formidable task but not an in- 
surmountable one. Restrictive action 
on a large scale is undesirable and 
even dangerous, it was indicated. 
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Fred Kile & Son, Kileville, Ohio; 
Grover Simpson, Simpson-Romeiser- 
Evans Grain Co., Salina, Kansas; R. 
G. Cargill, Victoria Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis; R. C. Booth, Piper Grain 
& Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and Peter Stallcop, who acted for 
Larry M. Smith, Waterville Union 
Grain Co., Waterville, Wash. 

Shortage of boxcars and the de- 
velopment of tax-exempt co-opera- 
tives were brought out at this forum 
as the principal current problems 
of the country elevator operator in 
all sections of the country. 


A Review of Problems 

The disposal of surpluses, sub- 
sidies, ceilings and the taxing of co- 
operatives were listed as some of the 
problems facing the grain trade by 
F. Peavey Heffelfinger, F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Minneapolis, president of the 
association, in his address Sept. 4. 
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Mr. Heffelfinger described three va- 
riations of surplus control: First, the 
dumping of the surplus at whatever 
price it will bring, with some govern- 
mental agency assuming the principal 
part of the loss involved; second, 
some variation of the old export 
debenture plan whereby an exporter 
of wheat would get credit on imports. 
Here the government would merely 
take out of its customs pocket the 
funds needed to finance the export 
debenture. The third general pro- 
posal is that governments agree 
among themselves that the exporting 
nations will guarantee to take their 
supplies at a world-agreed price 
which they hope will be fair to both 
export and import nations. : 

Under the first and second plans 
for handling the surplus,’ Mr. Heffel- 
finger explained, there is the imme- 
diate objection that foreign nations 
would not like the systems and would 
react against them. There is an- 
other objection, Mr. Heffelfinger 
pointed out, in that it is fallacious 
to believe that any amount of wheat 
can be dumped into the world market 
at any price, for there would be 
some instances where no wheat could 
be sold abroad at any price. 

“The principal objection to any 
‘two-price system’ is that our own 
nationals could face a high or ‘parity 
price’ for bread at home, while 
financing low-cost bread to foreign- 
ers with whom they must compete in 
producing industrial goods,” Mr. Hef- 
felfinger said. 

The recent wheat agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Canada was 
flayed by Mr. Heffelfinger, and it was 
his opinion that the grain trade was 
not aggressive enough in pointing out 
its views to the various governmental 
agencies. 

“At the same time that we were 
helping Great Britain through loans 
and in countless other ways, Canada 
and Great Britain were arriving at a 
wheat agreement to cover four years, 
and on a fixed price,’ Mr. Heffel- 
finger explained. 

For the first two years, 1946-47 
and 1947-48, Great Britain has con- 
tracted for 160,000,000 bus of wheat 
at $1.55, basis No. 1 northern, Fort 
William. For the third year the 
agreement calls for 140,000,000 bus 
at $1.25 and in the year 1949-50, 
140,000,000 bus at $1 bu. 

“The grain trade, together with 
the farm organizations should have 
vociferously and militantly opposed 
this deal in advance of its consum- 
mation,” Mr. Heffelfinger declared. 

Mr. Heffelfinger also voiced oppo- 
sition “to a system of taxation which 
is openly and flagrantly favorable 
to co-operatives. Our members,” he 
said, “have tried to assure the public 
and the co-operatives that we do not 
seek a punitive measure against co- 
operatives as such; that all we wish 
and ask is equality of treatment.” 

The outlook for boxcars continues 
very pessimistic, J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads, Washington, D. C., report- 
ed. “There are 15,000 fewer boxcars 
available than a year ago, and the 
demand for boxcars is the greatest 
in the history of the country,” Mr. 
Pelley stated. Railroads are unable 
to get delivery on new cars because 
of the shortage of steel and lumber, 
consequently only 10,000 cars have 
been put into service this year, and 
58,000 are still on order, he added. 

Further complicating the tight car 
situation is the fact that cars are not 
moving as fast as during wartime, 
Mr. Pelley said. Repairs are also 
more difficult to make. 

Although 42,000 cars are on order 
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for foreign countries, Mr. Pelley does 
not believe that such orders are in- 
terfering with the construction of 
cars for domestic use. Car builders, 
he said, have indicated that because 
of material shortages limiting the 
production of domestic type cars they 
would have to shut down completely 
if it were not for the foreign orders. 

C. Dean McNeal, director, Food 
Price Division, OPA, reviewed de- 
control procedure as outlined in the 
price control bill, and described the 
steps involved in the issuance of gov- 
ernmental orders. Mr. McNeal praised 
the work of the Price Decon- 
trol Board, and it was his opinion 
that the grain and feed trades will 
soon be relieved of some of the re- 
strictions still upon them. 


Grain, Feed Dealers 
Re-elect All Officers 


at Annual Convention 


Chicago, Ill.—All officers of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation were re-elected at the or- 
ganization’s fiftieth annual conven- 
tion held here Sept. 3-5. The offi- 
cers are: 

President, F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis; 
first vice president, H. H. Green, H. 
H. Green Mill & Elevator Co., Pat- 
tonsburg, Mo; second vice president, 
Charles G. Robinson, Scruggs-Robin- 
son Co., Memphis, Tenn; third vice 
president, R. C. Booth, Piper Grain 
& Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
executive vice president, Ray B. Bow- 
den, Washington, D. C; secretary and 
treasurer, Ron F. Kennedy, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The following men were added to 
the board of directors to serve for 
two years: 

Albert Deuse, Indianapolis, Ind; 
Ray Ayers, Slaton, Texas; C. S. Wool- 
man, Chicago, Ill; E. H. Beer, Balti- 
more, Md; Kilmer Bagley, Duluth, 
Minn; J. H. Caldwell, St. Louis, Mo; 
Clarence Lee, Dallas, Texas; Max 
Cohn, Buffalo, N. Y; Gene Warren, 
San Francisco, Cal; Ben Feuquay, 
Enid, Okla; Columbus Hayes, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa; F. E. Gillette, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; Granville Bond, Boston, 
Mass; John Hudlund, Omaha, Neb; 
Robert Brundige, Kingston, . Ohio; 
Walter Holstein, Milwaukee, Wis; 
Norman Fitzgerald, Mankato, Minn; 
H. E. Sanford, Portland, Oregon; 
Howard I. McMillan, Minneapolis, 
Minn; John Hinck, Corning, Iowa; 
Frank Daniels, Binghamton, N. Y; 
Dan Southwell, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Grain, Feed Dealers 
Ask for Removal of 


Curbs on Grain Use 


Chicago, Ill.—Resolutions adop‘ed 
by the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association at its golden jubi- 
lee convention here Sept. 3-5 include 
the recommendation that all restric- 
tions on the use of grain and grain 
by-products in the manufacture of 
formula feeds be removed imme- 
diately; that the trade co-operate in 
the movement of boxcars and tiiat 
the practice of priorities for boxc::!s 
used for export movement of grin 
be discontinued. 

Ray B. Bowden, secretary of the 
National Grain Trade Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was cited in the reso- 
lutions “for his outstanding and un- 
tiring service to thé association.” 

The association also restated ‘ts 
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opposition to “co-operative competi- 
tion promoted, financed and favored 
by agencies of local, state or federal 

rnment.” The association re- 
affirmed its support of the proposal 
that co-operatives, in competition 
with private business, be placed un- 
der the same federal tax obligations 
as private firms and that federal 
agencies should not, in their patron- 
age, discriminate between co-opera- 
tives and private firms. 

Reaffirmation of its long estab- 
lished cardinal principle that all oral 
and written commitments and barter 
agreements, with all obligations ex- 
pressed and implied, shall be filled 
in their entirety was also contained 
in the resolutions. 

Members of the organization were 
asked to take an active part in vig- 
orous!y opposing “forces actively or- 
ganized in the political field for the 
direct or indirect purpose of destroy- 
ing free enterprise.” Members were 
asked to work for election of men 
to Congress who are “better acquaint- 
ed with the essentials of our republi- 
can form of government” and to as- 
sist in counter-organization “for the 
purpose of opposing those partisan 
groups who seek to destroy free en- 
terprise.” 

Samuel L. Rice, Rice Grain Co., 
Metamora, Ohio, was chairman of 
the resolutions committee. 


-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





EDUCATION FOR MILLERS 
DISCUSSED BY MNF GROUP 


Chicago, Ill_—Education in milling 
technique received considerable at- 
tention from the technical advisory 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation at a meeting of the group 
held here Sept. 9. Investigations will 
be actively pursued of the possibilities 
of establishing milling schools in.sev- 
eral colleges or universities in differ- 
ent regions of the country. 

A sub-committee was appointed to 
select the most urgent of several re- 
search projects suggested by differ- 
ent members of the committee. 

Flour mill sanitation and related 
subjects continues to be the major 
immediate project of the technical 
service department. R. K. Durham, 
director of the department, told of 
the response to the sanitation short 
course which will be held at the 
University of Minnesota, Nov. 13-15. 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
chairman of the committee, presided 
at the meeting. Committee mem- 
bers present included Milton P. Full- 
er, King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich; 
Cc. G. Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; L. E. Leatherock, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita; W. L. 
Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; H. W. Putnam, Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind; G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; W. L. Rainey, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Mineapolis; C. 
R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; H. G. Kohler, Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
and R. R. Brothertén, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., president 
— Association of Operative Mill- 
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SEATTLE STRIKE NOW 
MORE THAN MONTH OLD 


Seattle, Wash. — No progress has 
n made to date in negotiations 
between the CIO affiliate which has 
the manufacturing operations of 
er Flouring Mills Co., Chas. H. 
Lilly Co., and Albers Milling Co., as 
Well as local warehouses of Centen- 
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nial Flouring Mills Co., Sperry Divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., and Wil- 
bur-Ellis Co. tied up on strike, and 
the employers. 

The dispute is now more than 30 
days old, and negotiators for the em- 
ployers refuse to predict when a set- 
tlement may be expected. Union de- 
mands include wage increase of 22c 
per hour, sick benefits, three weeks’ 
vacation with pay, time and a half 
for Saturdays with work guaranteed, 
and various other provisions. 

Employers are unable to make 
counter-proposals which the union 
will consider and since the local la- 
bor market is tight, most of the men 
involved are not out of work, but 
have moved to other places. 


Civilian Specialist 
Praised for Army 
Bakery Task 


Washington, D. C.—The Army’s 
most recent recognition of the war- 
time service provided by civilian of- 
ficials in the bakery field was directed 
to Harry H. Howie, chief of the 
garrison bakery section, active in the 
Quartermaster Corps since 1942. Mr. 
Howie has been officially praised “in 
recognition of his outstanding 
achievements in conserving bakery 
machinery and equipment amounting 
to several hundred thousand dollars 
during the critical period of World 
War II. This contribution was of 
invaluable aid to the War Depart- 
ment in assuring the supply of bread 
to the armed forces.” 

Presentation of the citation by 
Brig. Gen. Herman Feldman of the 
Quartermaster Corps recently oc- 
curred here at QMC headquarters, 
with high Army officials and baking 
industry leaders witnessing the cere- 
monies. 

Mr. Howie began his quartermaster 
duties in 1942, and in September, 
1945, was appointed chief of the gar- 
rison bakery section and subsequent- 
ly promoted to bakery specialist, 
which position he holds at the pres- 
ent time. 

Gen. Feldman pointed out that Mr. 
Howie devised and supervised a pro- 
gram for the implementation of per- 
manent post bakeries, resulting in 
the utilization of machinery and 
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SMALL TRACTOR—Cubs, pups or jeep tractors, small versatile ma- 
chines, are a growing need as farm productivity increases and the indi- 


vidual worker becomes more efficient. 


Shown operating a one-furrow, 


quickly-attachable moldboard plow, the cub will handle a variety of 
field, road, gardening and power chores. 





equipment with a value of approxi- 
mately $750,000 which otherwise 
would have been declared surplus. 
The maintenance and necessary re- 
placement of machinery and equip- 
ment in established garrison bak- 
eries located in the zone of in- 
terior and overseas commands have 
been under Mr. Howie’s direct super- 
vision and his responsibilities includ- 
ed the design, layout, procurement 
and replacement of building and ma- 
chinery for static bakeries in all 
theaters. 
BREAD IS THE Sarr OF LIFE 
VICTOR PAYS DIVIDEND 
Chicago, I1l.—A quarterly dividend 
of 8744c share on 3%c cumulative 
preferred stock and 40c share of com- 
mon stock was declared by the board 
of directors of Victor Chemical 
Works. Dividends are payable Sept. 
30 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Sept. 20. 
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H. A. BAEHR JOINS BRYO 
AS LABORATORY HEAD 


Chicago, Ill.—Henry A. Baehr has 
resigned his position as head of the 
Pilot bakery, yeast division, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., to 
accept the position of director of 
laboratory for the Bryo Co., Chicago, 

















UNITED STATES CROP YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products for the 1945-46 crop year: 


Daily % of 

24*hr. Aver. Aver. total 

Wheat Production cap. in lbs of Ibs of flour 

Average ground Flour wheat wheat offal pro- 

No. of (1,000 (1,000 Offal flour sack sack duc- 

State mills bus) sacks) (tons) (sacks) of fiour of flour tion 

United States ... 1,066 602,203 264,035 4,954,220 1,157,720 136.8 37.5 100.0 
See ee ee Lae 69 92,607 40,433 764,450 159,090 137.4 37.8 15.3 
Minnesota ........... 43 75,362 33,296 617,780 127,400 135.8 37.1 12.6 
ee it Te ae eee 31 73,412 32,703 578,960 118,040 134.7 35.4 12.4 
pn eer et tera 51 50,005 21,894 407,470 96,240 137.1 37.2 8.3 
> A ee a 30 42,836 18,497 371,500 75,390 139.0 40.2 7.0 
po! A ee eee ee 34 30,326 13,207 252,040 69,470 137.8 38.2 5.0 
WRAMIRGtOR* 060i aes. 16 30,193 13,417 . 248,630 49,250 135.0 37.1 5.1 
a ears er eee 29 25,814 11,262 213,840 43,980 137.5 38.0 4.3 
SIE ecwatedvicwetens 66 21,918 9,545 178,990 50,980 137.8 37.5 3.6 
Sane a ees 16 16,213 7,265 127,420 29,280 133.9 35.1 2.8 
Nebraska ............ 29 16,040 7,022 131,800 27,260 137.1 37.5 2.7 
California ........... 10 10,171 4,549 82,990 17,170 134.2 36.5 1.7 
BO 5.5.0 00.4.5 00 en ojn0 o: 9,923 4,295 $2,630 18,190 138.6 38.5 1.6 
GROSS, we cee vce eseees 18 9,465 4,202 74,460 15,520 135.1 35.4 1.6 
Tennessee. ............ 58 9,311 3,895 84,620 29,530 143.4 43.4 116% 
North Dakota ....... 9 9,291 4,038 77,730 16,990 138.1 38.5 1.5 
pT 39 9,532 4,152 78,210 20,150 137.7 37.7 1.6 
pS Se ee 43 9,015 3,846 77,440 27,200 140.6 40.3 1.5 
Kentucky ........4.. 70 8,590 3,671 73,530 23,110 140.4 40.1 1.4 
a re eee ee 15 8,860 3,932 71,480 17,900 135.2 36.4 1.5 
oy LR ae errs rar 22 7,203 3,244 57,150 12,760 133.2 35.2 1.2 
Vi eee 89 7,583 3,235 65,580 24,000 140.6 40.5 1.2 
Wisconsin ........... 6 4,456 1,985 34,530 7,330 134.4 34.8 0.7 
Pennsylvania ........ 116 4,909 2,095 42,510 22,810 140.6 40.6 0.8 
Re Seer eee ee 15 4,721 2,116 36,590 9,000 133.9 34.6 0.8 
North Carolina ...... 47 3,763 1,602 32,960 16,310 140.9 41.1 0.6 
pS ee 24 3,175 1,381 25,950 9,050 137.9 37.6 0.5 
eee 10 1,245 534 10,780 3,310 139.9 40.4 0.2 
South Carolina ....... 12 703 296 6,160 3,290 142.5 41.6 0.1 
West Virginia ....... 11 726 309 6,280 3,490 141.0 40.6 0.1 
Other states* ........ 30 4,835 2,117 39,760 14,230 137.0 37.6 0.8 


Crop year begins on July 1 of one year and ends on June 30 of the following year. 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 8; District of Colum- 


bia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
South Dakota, 4, and Wyoming, 4. 


New Hampshire, 1; 


New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 4; 


Ill. Mr. Baehr is well known in mill- 
ing and baking circles and brings to 
his new position a broad experience 
in cereal technology and its associat- 
ed fields of research. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


RESEARCH GROUP HONORS 
50-YEAR-OLD BRANDS 
Minneapolis, Minn. — The Brand 
Names Research Foundation, of New 
York City, together with the asso- 
ciations of commerce and advertis- 
ing clubs of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, will sponsor a dinner at the Ho- 
tel Radisson, Minneapolis, Sept. 24, 
to honor a selected list of companies 
that have been in business in Minne- 
sota for a half century, or more, and 
whose brands are nationally known. 
Among the Minneapolis companies 
scheduled to receive awards are: 
General Mills, Inc., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Russell-Miller Milling Co., In- 
ternational Milling Co., Cream of 
Wheat Corp., and the Fruen Milling 
Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCAVATION STARTED 

Toledo, Ohio.—Excavation has been 
started here for the new sales and 
distribution branch of the Kraft 
Foods Co., according to an announce- 
ment by G. C. Pound, executive vice 
president. This is a part of the 
firm’s nation-wide postwar building 
program. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLOBE ELEVATOR BURNS 


Malad, Idaho. — Fire swept the 
Globe Milling Co. elevator, here, re- 
cently destroying 5,000 bus of wheat. 
Steve Stayner, manager, declined to 
estimate the loss to the building. The 
grain was worth approximately $8,- 
400 at current market prices. 








Flour Ceiling 





(Continued from page 9) 


the millers to secure the decontrol 
of flour. 

C. C. Farrington, vice president of 
the CCC, recently made the signifi- 
cant statement that the wheat and 
other grain use restrictions would be 
reviewed carefully about Dec. 1, 
which would suggest that 85% pro- 
duction limitation and other grain 
orders will stick until that time. 

Both millers and the OPA recognize 
that the present interim flour ceiling 
order is unworkable so long as wheat 
is not under a ceiling. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Delay in the issuance of 
new flour ceilings and the maritime strike 
have combined to bring back chaotic con- 
ditions in the flour market, Government 
tardiness in setting new ceiling levels prac- 
tically stopped normal business with the 
bakery trade, while the seamen’s strike 
brought a halt to export workings. As a 
result, such bakery flour as is moving 
is going to bakers on the basis of a price 
to be determined when the new ceilings 
are issued, while the majority of mills 
are concentrating most heavily on family 
flour sales which carry a far higher price 





ceiling. 
Sales of southwestern mills in the past 
week averaged around 65% of capacity, 


of which about a third represented export 
and the major part of the remainder fam- 
ily flour. Bakery sales were limited. In 
the previous week, the sales average was 
77% and it was 23% a year ago. 

There was no lack of buying interest 
on the part of bakers or family trade, 
both types of customers being in need of 
flour. Family sales volume was fairly good, 
in spite of the complications of the change- 
over from long’ extraction. Bakers in 
many ‘instances were running low on flour 
because of the price barrier and many tele- 


grams urging quick announcement of the 
new ceiling levels and protesting against 
delays were dispatched to Washington. 
The pent-up demand for bakery flour is 
likely to result in substantial forward 
sales of flour when the new ceilings are 
announced, particularly if millers are able 
to buy wheat on a basis comparable with 
the flour price maximums. 

The army was in the market for 300,- 
000 sacks, mostly white flour for forward 


shipment, but including a small amount 
of 80% flour for immediate needs of army 
camps. For the most part millers did 
not offer because of the pending price re- 
visions, although some sales were made in 
moderate volume after the export embargo. 


The market for clears was difficult to 
determine, particularly following the em- 
bargo on export flour shipments. Many 
millers desire to sell clears for export to 
take them out of their domestic grind 
quotas and the upset conditions resulting 
from the sailors’ strike weakened a mar- 
ket which previously had held at virtually 
ceiling levels. Very little clear has been 
sold to bakers as yet, since millers were 


awaiting for revised price ceilings on bak- 
ery flours, and export and industrial users 
form the major outlets now. Some mills 
sold their clear production early last week 
and had nothing to offer later, and some 
other mills were still running on 80% ex- 
traction flours or making bakery straights 
at normal extraction levels, so offerings 
as a whole probably were subnormal. 


The export market was thrown into 
confusion by the _ sailors’ and longshore- 
men’s strike, and the resulting embargo 


placed against export shipments from mills 
by the railroads. Business came to a 


virtual halt as a _ result. Fundamentally, 
there is an export demand in excess of 
the amount of licenses issued, and mills 
in many cases are still waiting for their 
September licenses for many Latin-Ameri- 
ean countries, notably Cuba. PMA pur- 
chased 80% flour last week from mills in 
several instances at export ceiling prices, 


but in cases where this flour represented 
returns from jobbers in exchange for white 
flour, the operation was a costly one to 
millers. 

Production figures fell off sharply in the 
past week, a reflection of the Labor Day 
holiday and the change-over of many mills 
to normal extraction again. Some plants 


still are operating on 80% wheat extrac- 
tion, cleaning up old orders, chiefly for 
export. Production at Kansas City aver- 


aged 67% of capacity, compared with 99% 
in the preceding week and 77% a year ago. 

Price levels on bakery flour are largely 
nominal since ceiling prices are inadequate 
at current wheat price levels. Family 
flours sold in a wide range, depending on 
the type of patent and brand reputation. 

Quotations Sept. 7, carlots, Kansas City: 
hard winter bakery patents $4.43, bakery 
straights $4.33, bulk; established brands of 
family flour $5.30@5.47, family patents $5.20 


@5.25 sacked; first clear $4.20@4.30, second 
clear $4.10, bulk; soft wheat bakery 
straights $4.51; short patent cake flours 


$5.41 sacked. 
Twelve mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, none quiet, none slow, 1 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 10 to 
30% and averaged 19%, compared with 
25% a week ago and 32% a year ago. 
Sales were all in the family class. Op- 
erations ranged from 50 to 100% and aver- 
aged 90%, compared -with 85% a week ago 
and 90% last year. Prices closed un- 
changed to 25c higher. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cottons, 
Sept. 7: family, short patent, in carlots, 
$5.35@5.51; standard $5.20@5.35; best grade 
short patent $5.65@5.84 in trucks, $5.50@ 
5.70 in carlots; bakery unenriched, carlots 
$4.50, trucks $4.83. 

Omaha: Millers here lost only an aver- 
age of two days’ work while converting 
their machinery back to white flour’ last 


week. Again they have resumed full pro- 
duction, straining every effort to keep op- 
erations going seven days a week, 24 hours 
a day. Sales slackened while officials 
awaited the new ceiling on bakery flour. 
Only a small amount of family sales were 
recorded. Very little additional bookings 
were made with the view of satisfying 
old customer demands first. Export busi- 
ness was a little more dull than usual 
with only one mi]l working on Septem- 
ber orders for shipment to Europe. 

Shortages of boxcars and bags loomed 
again but millers have not suffered to any 
great extent as yet. They also say they 
have not bumped into storage difficulties 
so far. Wheat supplies will remain plenti- 
ful throughout this year, officials predict. 
Prices on family flour ranged elose to 
ceiling levels: $5.13. 


Wichita: Mills operated from five to six 
days last week for an over-all average of 
five and one fourth days. Sales were light, 
averaging only about 25% of capacity and 
limited largely to family flour. Mills con- 
tinued to hold bakery flour sales to a 
minimum, hoping for a more satisfactory 
ceiling. Export shipments are heavy. Ship- 
ping directions are good. 


Hutchinson: The pinch caused by low ceil- 
ings had mills sparring to keep from book- 
ing flour last week. Bakery and export de- 
mand continues fairly active but mills are 
not anxious to book for forward shipment, 
pending relief from the government. They 
are caring for the regular trade, but prices 
were not satisfactory. The maritime strike 
caused a halt in export shipments. Con- 
version to 72% extraction was completed 
generally. It was accomplished with nu- 
merous annoying interruptions. 

Salina: Demand for flour is excellent 
with good bookings to the family trade; 
shipping directions are arriving in good 
volume. 

Texas: Mills having more than one unit 
left some unconverted in order to complete 
previous commitments on 80% flour, but 
with such exceptions only white flour is 
being produced. The September quota is in 
general fully allotted but is by no means 
satisfying the demayd, especially for fam- 
ily flour. Shipments on bakers’ allotments 
are generally at a price to be fixed whex 
the new ceilings are made effective. Some 


mills are accepting the return of 80% 
flour from customers, the latter paying 
freight back to the mill. The volume 


of such returns is relatively moderate but 
entails losses on the mills that are not 
insignificant. There is a rush to make 
shipments as fast as possible and running 
time is at full attainable capacity, in many 
eases seven days per week. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers have 
simply been marking time this past week, 
awaiting announcement about the new 
flour ceilings, which are momentarily ex- 
pected. The .announcement that the ceil- 
ing would probably be raised 16c was not 
received with much enthusiasm. Millers 
say the ceiling will still be 20@25c too 
low, and every advance in cash wheat will 
make the squeeze just that much tighter. 
High prices on wheat they say are inevita- 


ble, with the government competing with 
mills for offerings. 

Northwestern sales last week dropped 
to about 66% of capacity, compared with 


128% a week,earlier, and 20% a year ago. 
Bakers want flour, and are willing to con- 
tract for 90- to 120-day shipment, but 
such business is out of the question until 
flour prices are ‘more in line with costs. 
The family flour, trade is taking all the 


mills can offer, and this, with the heavy 
export shipments, keeps mills running at 
fairly close to capacity. But the maritime 
strike is threatening exporting millers with 
another headache. 

Until the price situation changes, mill- 
ers will be forced to continue shipping flour 
to their own account, releasing it to cus- 
tomers in time to avoid storage charges, 
and billing at the market on date of trans- 
fer. 

Millers have received export licenses for 
shipment to Brazil and permits for other 
eountries are expected this week. Export 
inquiry continues acetal from almost every 
quarter. 

Quotations Sept. 9: spring standard pat- 
ent 80% $4.52; family 80% $5.57. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Mills are 
squeezed between wheat prices and flour 
ceiling, and have limited bookings to the 
bare necessities of customers. Inquiry, how- 
ever, is general. Good local demand at all 
country stations for millfeed at ceilings, 
but shipping inquiry limited. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour business was_ practically 
at a standstill last week. There was a 
brisk inquiry from bakers, jobbers and 
family trade for 72% fleur, but most mills 
were out of the market and were awaiting 
the new ceiling price announcement. A lIit- 
tle business was done, and these orders 
were accepted on the basis of the new 
ceiling or price.on day of shipment. As 
soon as the new ceiling basis is announced, 
it is stated, there will be no difficulty to 
sell flour. No quotations available. 


St. Louis: New business was rather slow 
last week. Most of the local mills have 
made the necessary adjustments for the 
running of 72% flour. Otherwise, they were 
awaiting price adjustments to enable them 
to offer to the bakery trade. For the 
time being, they are concentrating on the 
cake and family trade. A good demand 
exists for domestic and export. Jobbers 
report a good demand for the 72% flour, 
which they are trying to satisfy. Mills 
are doing their utmost to supply the 
trade. The sugar and shortening shortage 
is still quite a factor with the bakers. 

Central states mills report a good de- 
mand which they are unable to supply 
due to ceiling prices. 


Toledo: Conversion of the mills back to 
the making of 72% extraction has not been 
completed in all cases; some of them are 
closed down. No prices are settled or 
quoted on either flour or feed, and the 
mills appear not to be seeking business 
while awaiting government action on flour 
ceilings. 


Cleveland: Now that 72% extraction flour 
is ‘back, both jobbers -and bakers, large 
and small, are very anxious to obtain the 
lower extraction flour to blend some with 
the 80% extraction that they have on 
hand. 

Business has been very brisk the past 
week. When these orders will be filled, 
it is difficult to say. Mills do not seem 
anxious to ship much flour this week. They 
are all holding back their billing, ex- 
pecting an advance by the end of the 
week. Some mills were still grinding 80% 
flour, cleaning up their old contracts, and 
a few mills took the better part of the 
week of Sept. 2 to change over to 72% 
extraction. 

Family flour trade has been at a stand- 
still. Jobbers and wholesale grocers are 
awaiting the arrival of the old. extrac- 


tion flour. Some mills have agreed to ex- 
change white flour for the 80% without 
cost to the grocer or the jobber. No one 


seems to know what to do with the 80% 
extraction flour. 

Bakers, both large and small, are en- 
joying a brisk demand for baked goods. 
Vacationists have returned to the city; 
children are attending school, and the 
average retail baker is sold out by noon. 
A shortage of both sugar and shortening 
will continue to curtail the retail bakers’ 
output. 

Quotations Sept. 7: high protein spring 
$5.06, spring $4.86; hard winter $4.86, soft 
winter $4.79, 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring family 80% ...........- $...@5.69 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... one 
Spring standard 80% .......+++. ---@4.66 
Hard winter family 80% ...... cea We: 
Hard winter high gluten 80%. 60c@ oc% 
.«Hard winter standard 80% ... ~+ + @4.66 
Soft winter family 80% ........ ct were 
Soft winter high gluten 80% icg@ sie 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 4.65 @ 4.80 
Rye flour, white .......ec.-se0. 5.91 @6.50 
Bey® flour, Gark’ coccccicceciccee 4.65 @5.30 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ....... er. ee 
. New York 
Spring family 80% ..........-+. ew Oe 


Spring high gluten 80% 
Spring standard 80% 
Hard winter family 80% au 
Hard winter high gluten 80% ... or Pet 


Hard winter standard 80% ---@4.86 
Soft winter family 80% ....... sce xs 
Soft winter high gluten 80% ee er 
Soft winter standard 80% ..... 4.95 @4.98 
Rye flour, white ....cccsecceess 6.40 @6.80 
Beye flows, Gar: 2.6. cciiccccvece «er ese 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ....-.. sae se 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent 80%. $...@... $...@... 
Soft winter str. 80% i, ae Soo ses 


*72% extraction, 
tons. §280-lb cottons. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
rier tem eee 6 $5.47@5.57 $...@5.92 
«++ @4.52 -@... 4.52@4.62 ...@4.90 
Te. wee *5.20@ 6.25 5.37@5.77 +++ @5.92 
+++@... -@.. -@.. ooe@ akc 
os oe caps i 43 4.520 4.62 «++ @4.90 
go oe eels 00 ly « -42@5.52 +++ @5.92 
Pry” es mee eee YY oes @.éa60 
503, ba re An 4.57@ 4.67 «++ @4.90 
6.00 @6.05 rr. oe -..@6.11 -»-@6.00 
5.45 @5.55 oes -@5.51 8 ye 
we 2 otaeari ie 6 Qvved. Vetch ic 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Nashville 
9.02 @E.FT 8. cQicss Fee -cve  QrccMP esi 
sccte hee” ‘ cvctehS | - cs :@5.06 coe@ soe 
@4.94 --@4.98 - @4.86 @ os 
7 eee ++. ooo eee 
73 Ow re I | @5.06 26s @> se 
-»@4.94 «+ -@4.98 - @4.86 oe. ee 
ee, ae wee aap Ty. TT 
--@. wr, PTs) freee ee 
4.92@4.94 +» @4.97 + hes are Ae 
vo fe ae er --@. 
-+-@. rr) ot eee er 00e@. wx 
ss .0 ine es ue oe ake sen ida 


Pte **Winnipeg 


Spring top patent] .. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second oaeie.” ---@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. 13 @3. 30 «4. @... 


Spring exports§ ...... ...@11.85 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst ...@65.50 ...@... 
Ontario exports$ :@6.55 a eT 


tSecondhand cottons. {[198-lb cot- 
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EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour mills have completed the 
changeover to 72% extraction; however, 
mueh of the production is being withheld 
from trade channels due to inadequate 
price ceilings. Most mills are keeping some 
units on the 80% extraction basis for 
export. The demand for flour is urgent 
and mills are taking care of the hardship 
cases. Some 72% flour is being sold at 
80% extraction price with the understand- 
ing that the price will be increased to such 
ceilings as are announced by the OPA. The 
additional flour made available by the 
shutoff of foreign shipments, due to the 
seamen’s strike, is quickly consumed by 
domestic trade. Family trade continues to 
await white flour. Demand for packaged 
cake flour is particularly strong. Quota- 
tions, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: standard bak- 
ery patent $4.90; soft winter short patent 
$4.90; first clear $4.90; family flour $5.92. 

New York: The local flour market is 
standstill. Withdrawal of mills awaiting 
ceilings on new flour, plus the railroad 
embargo on incoming flour, has created an 
unhappy situation in which both old and 
new business are wiped out. Railroads 
have issued a few permits and occasional 
cars of flour have come in. Where con- 
signees have a private siding, truckmen 
pick up their loads without difficulty since 
the striking truckmen are not those who 
normally handle flour. The flour iruck- 
men are specialty truckers, as opposed 
to common-carrier general trucking, usual- 
ly handling a single product for one firm. 
However, in many instances when they 
attempt to pick up their loads at rail- 


ata 


road terminals, they are discouraged from 
so doing by the men who are out. 

The sizeable volume of business done 
this summer has covered buyers’ ::earby 


flour needs. However, it will not last too 


long and cessation of grinding by mills 
and inability of railroads to make deliv- 
eries have the makings of a flour short- 
age. Some cancellations have been mads 
on the 80% flour, but with no indications 
of the return to normal grinding, the trade 
may be forced to continue on the emer- 


gency grades longer than was anticipated. 
Some mills have told their representatives 
that they will continue the 80% “grin«ing if 


ceilings are not announced soon. _ ‘)thers 
have. shipped out cars in hardship cases, 
with the price unknown. 

A heavy potential demand awaits new 
ceilings and if they offer adequate mar- 
gins, a heavy volume of business will be 
done. There are no prices that mean 
anything in the market. 

Boston: New flour business is lizht as 
mills continue to withhold offerings until 
OPA takes actian on new flour cvilings. 


A limited amount of business is being ac- 
cepted at prices to be determined on the 
date of delivery. In view of the more fa- 
vorable ceilings on family flour, mills are 
quite naturally producing a larger quantity 
of such flour. The baking trade was 
anxious to hold up shipments unti! they 
could be sure of the old 72% extraction, 
but with the tightening of the market they 
are now more concerned about -eetting 
flour at all, regardless of the extraction. 
Bakers are displeased over OPA action in 
rolling back prices on sweet goods under 
MPR 319 with the recontrol of shortening, 
and there is also some concern over the 
danger of losing recent increases in bread 
and roll ceilings. Quotations Sept. 7 (nom- 


inal): spring type 80% $4.98, southwestern 
type 80% $4.98, soft winter type 80% 
$4.97. 

Pittsburgh: There is a brisk demand for 
72% flour. Bakers and bakers’ jobbers 
bought liberally last week. Severa! mills 
sold soft wheat for immediate shipment. 


A small portion of flour was sold at cur- 
rent ceilings, but the majority of orders 
included the stipulation that prices would 
be according to the new flour ceilings or 
the price on day of shipment. ‘‘Not sales, 
just promises,” was the way some mill 
representatives spoke of their work of the 
past week. Stocks of 80% flour in the 
hands of users here are not large aid will 
soon be used when mixed with the new 
flour. Many mill representatives here the 
past week disposed of their entire Sep- 
tember flour quota. Sale of family flour 
lagged with little offered. Withdrawals 
have been fairly good. Another threat of 
complete stoppage of electric powe: by 4 
strike of electric workers worries th. bak- 


ers here, who last spring experienced 4 
complete shutdown of business by the 
strike of the same _ union. Cake flours 


shared in the sales of the past wee with 
many orders being placed: anticipa‘ing 4 
somewhat incréased quota of sugar a’ high- 


er prices as hinted at in the local news 
papers. 

Quotations Sept. 7: hard winter $4.90; 
spring wheat $4.90; family flour +5.60@ 


5.91; cake flour $4.90. 


THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: Demand for,white flour is heavy 
and it is reported that some mills have 
already started cars rolling in this direc 
tion to reach destinations around th: mid- 


dle of the month if nothing happens t? 
delay transportation. 
Efforts of wholesalers to move s'pplies 


of the 80% extraction flour have no‘ beet 
too successful in many instances. Price 
cutting to retailers was mostly a ‘ailure 
as retail merchants were pretty wel! load- 
ed and consumer trading was slow Re- 
ports state that 80% flour has gon» into 
feed channels at losses to. the je bers. 
Blenders sold quite a bit for expor but 
this seems tied up at present. A umber 
of mills continue to pick up old supplies 


after first making every effort to move 
them ‘through resale. 

Bakers continue to ask for and receive 
September allotments with the provision 


that prices will be.-adjusted at time o 
shipment. Some mills have been reported 
as accepting bookings on this basi: and 
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some bakers ‘are said to have purchased 
wheat stpcks of their own for October-De- 
cember shipment. é 

Contradicting reports out of Washing- 
ton as to available wheat supplies and on 
adjustment of flour ceilings or complete de- 
control of flour are a sore spot with all 
sides of the trade. 

Quotations Sept. 7: family flour $6@6.17 
jn 100's; soft wheat short patent $5.47, 
pulk, straight $5.27, bulk; hard wheat short 
patent $5.37, bulk, straight $5.17, bulk; 
soft wheat short patent $5.55 sack; hard 
wheat short patent $5.40 sack; bakery flour 
$5.02 in 100’s. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Supplies of all types in good 
shape, with Montana and interior mills 
actively after local business in competition 
with tidewater mills. Unless some settle- 
ment is made soon of the maritime strike, 
cessation of milling activity on the part 
of those mills grinding on UNRRA and 
other foreign commitments may be ex- 
pected. The railroads have embargoed off- 
shore shipments to struck: ports, and thus 
competition for domestic business is be- 
ginning to sharpen, as mills endeavor to 
maintain capacity operation. Ceiling prices 
prevail. 





GANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are be- 
ing swamped with flour orders. Markets 
all over the world are seeking supplies. 
Unfortunately, the milling capacity of this 
country is inadequate to take care of all 
the business offering. Mills are fully booked 
up to the end of September. October sales 
are not yet authorized by the Wheat Board. 
Domestic demand is also exceedingly active 
and the 10% reduction in the production 
of flour for this market is no longer in 
effect. The greatest difficulty at present 
facing the flour milling industry of Canada 
is a shortage of bags. Both cotton and 
jute are hard to get.. Prices are un- 
chanzed at the ceiling in domestic markets 
and the fixed price for September ship- 
ment for export. Quotations Sept. 7: top 
patent springs for domestic use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added for 


eartage where used, Toronto-Montreal 
freigiits. For export, government regula- 
tion flour, $11.85 per 280 lbs, September 


shipment from Canadian Atlantic winter 
ports, with Montreal 5c under. 

There is an active domestic demand for 
Ontario soft winter wheat flour and buy- 
ers are steadily building up their stocks. 
No exports of this flour are being permitted 
atthe moment. The domestic market must 
first be fully covered. There is a good 
inquiry from buyers in the West Indies 
but it is impossible at the moment for 
mills to accept these orders. Prices stay 
at ceiling levels. Quotations Sept. 7: stand- 
ard grades $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export $6.55 
bbl, 98’s cottons, f.a.s. Canadian seaboard, 
plus equalization fee of $4.25 bbl. 

Marketing of Ontario soft winter wheat 
is in full swing. Farmers are selling freely 
before putting what they will need for 
their own use into storage. Ceiling prices 
are being paid. Quotations Sept. 7: ceil- 
= $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points in On- 

rio. 


Winnipeg: There was no indication of 
any new export business in Canadian flour 
last week. Small lots have been going to 
the West Indies, China and Newfoundland. 
There was no new business reported for 
United Kingdom account. Domestic trade 
continues good, and supplies are moving 
freely. Quotations Sept. 7: top patent 
Springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $5.30, 
cottons; second patents $4.80, second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 
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prairie provinces; oatmeal 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.40 on Sept. 10; 20-0z packages 
$2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 


in 98-lb sacks, 





RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: A little new business was 
booked last week, but again it was mostly 
carlots. Bastern trade, it is believed, is 
fairly well covered for the moment. Re- 
cent softening in prices makes buyers cau- 
tious about booking ahead. Receipts of rye 
grain still are far below normal, with 
competition among mill buyers keen. Cash 
No. 2 rye on track here is selling around 
$2.15 bu. It is understood that the Office 
of Price Administration will permit bakers 
to retain the 3c advance in rye bread, so 
this should cover the relatively high cost 
of flour. Pure white rye flour $6@6.05 sack, 
in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium 
$5.80@5.85; pure dark $5.45@5.55. 

Pittsburgh: The supply of rye flours con- 
tinues limited. Demand from both job- 
bers and bakers is restricted only by the 
high prices and the limited offerings. Ma- 
jority of mills continue out of the market. 
Rye flour, fancy white $6.31, medium $6.21, 
dark $6.01. 

New York: Steady sales of rye flour are 
reported as price levels decline. Pure 
white patents, Sept. 7, $6.40@6.80. 

St. Louis: Prices have declined 49@59c; 
sales and shipping instructions are slow; 
pure white $6.11, medium $6.01, special 
medium $5.96, dark $5.51, rye meal $5.86. 


Chicago: Only a scattered small lot busi- 
ness in rye flour is being done. Mill repre- 
sentatives say scattered single car orders 
are being accepted. White patent rye $5.91 





@6.50, medium $5.75@5.90, dark $4.65@ 
5.30. 
Cleveland: The demand for rye flour 


has increased this past week. The trade 
seems very eager to buy even at present 
prices. Inventories of rye flour with both 
jobbers and bakers are extremely low. 
Quotations Sept. 6: patent white rye flour 
$6.25@6.50, medium rye $6.15 @6.40. 


Buffalo: The deniand for rye flours is 
spotty and the supply is good. Quota- 
tions, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $6, 
medium $5.90, dark $5.50. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Aug. 31: 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 

Baltimore. 2,671 184 1,597 10 4 
Boston ... 11 “s es eo ee 
Buffalo 1,552 982 1,802 8.0 622 

Afloat .. 745 ae o% és ee 
Chicago - 5,288 3,908 2,264 200 254 
Duluth 4,650 3 1,360 s% 623 
Ft. Worth. 8,885 87 545 5 6 
Galveston .11,154 o's o* ° 
Hutchinson 7,906 as 6 
Ind@’napolis 2,518 1,039 477 1 oe 
Kan. City..17,181 475 454 28 382 
Milwaukee 936 240 162 -- 2,347 
rrr 1,055 121 572 257 5,135 
New. Orl. . 261 18 297 ws 5 
New York. 34 21 54 1 o% 
Omaha 6,773 1,697 426 251 342 
Peoria .... we 387 157 ae 29 
Philadel. . 1,530 254 886 14 ee 
Sioux City. 254 210 76 1 13 
St. Joseph. 2,406 383 294 2 47 
St. Louis 3,894 888 1,357 4 43 
Wichita 5,513 } 31 <* 5 
On lakes... 199 oe 

Total ...75,456 10,902 12,811 774 9,857 
Total Sept. 


1, 1945 .135,457 3,837 26,538 4,267 13,308 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is heavy. These mills are 
fully booked with export orders to the 
end of September and sales in the domestic 
Market are also seasonally active. Prices 
are at ceiling levels. Quotations Sept. 7: 
Tolled oats $3.15 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Seasonal slump in the demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal is still evi- 
dent, with no indications of a speed-up 
for a few months. Sales are small and 
Supplies moderate,, but, sufficient to -take 
care of the demand, Quotations Sept. 7: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 





Fl d Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Sept. 7, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
954 1,619 150 1861,919 163 
er 225 93 205 103 214 79 





Minneapolis. . 
Duluth 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. 

17 24 31 7 
Five mills 55,595 42,476 18,573 *20,585 


*Four mills. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Jan. Mar. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 3 . 194 190% 196% 193% 191% 189% A pepe Oy 98 gs eta 
Sept. 4 . 193% 190% 195% 191% 190% 188% a Te 
> €. 193% 189% 195% 189 191 188% ain are 
Sept. 6 . 193% 189% 195% 189 191 188% at ae 
Sept. 7 . 195% 191 197% 190% 191% 188% 200 200 
Sept. 9 . 194% 189% 195% 189% cose 188% 200 200 
y —CORN ~ - OATS ~ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Jan Mar. Sept. Dec. Sept. Nov. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 3 . mt pipe 7 135% 134% JER phe 78% 74% 712% 69% 
Sept. 4 . 133% 132. 78% 73% 73% 69% 
Sept. 5 . 132% 130% 78% 73% 73% 68% 
Sept. 6 . 132% 131% 78% 73% 73% 68% 
Sept. 7 . 132% 131% 17% %3% 712% 69 
Sept. 9 . 132% 131% 76 712% 71% 68% 
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_ KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other stat 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4¢ per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


inch per insertion. 
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Ads $4 per 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 








HELP WANTED 
ARERR EA v 


ANTICIPATING THE TIME WHEN 
flours will again be sold and purchased 
on a “Quality Basis,’’ we are open to 
consider application for position of flour 
salesman, of proven ability and a record 
of close contact with wholesale bakers 
and jobbers in the New York metropolitan 
area. The man selected will be expected 
to concentrate on the products of a large 
northwestern spring wheat mill, with a 
well established line of brands, and salary 
will be fully commensurate to the volume 
produced. If your present set-up is not 
to your complete satisfaction, we suggest 
you get in touch with us by writing 8137, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. All 
replies to this advertisement will, of 
course, be treated in absolute confidence. 


WANTED 


Experienced Millwright and 
Maintenance Superintendent 
To Have Charge 
Multiple Plant 


Installations and 
Maintenance 
Mills, Manufacturing Plants, 
Grain Elevators 


Excellent Opportunity 








ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Inc. 
902 N. Washington Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


Millers Since 1821 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


« * 

WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





INSURANCE MANAGER—20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience company and buying end insur- 
ance business (five years with milling 
company); prepared assume full .respon- 


sibility insurance and safety programs. 
Now employed New York, and interested 
new connection, preferably Midwest. 41 
years old, married. Address 8144, The 


Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 7 


WOLF 
WHEAT WASHER 


FOR SALE 


One No. 400 Wolf Wheat Washer, ball- 
bearing, left hand at inlet end of cylin- 
der, list No. 119-W, speed 340 R.P.M. 
driven by 25 H.P. electric motor, com- 
plete including necessary piping, spouts 
and wiring. For further particulars 
write E. A. Jones, Purchasing Agent, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 143 Lib- 
erty St., New York 6, N. ¥. 


Northwestern Miller. Minneapolis 2, 











MACHINERY WANTED 











Vv DE AEE REET 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897. The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 














WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 











Vv ARE A A RET 


FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED GRIND- 
ing mill: A flour mill and feed grinding 
mill at Edon, Ohio, will be sold at public 
auction by the sheriff in a partition case 
on Sept. 26, 1946, at 1:30 p.m. at Edon, 
Ohio. Newcomer & Newcomer, Attorneys, 
Bryan, Ohio. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millers expected to get back 
to’ a 72% extraction basis Sept. 1 and 
have a full line of different grades of feed 
to offer again, but the change-over has 
been slow. Only about 50% of the mills 
have changed over to date. Demand for 
midds. has been heavy, and mills have not 
been able to make enough for quick ship- 
ment to satisfy the trade. Bran, however, 
is plentiful, and jobbers report they are 
able to buy all they need at about $1.50 
ton under the ceiling. Midds., however, 
are firm at the ceiling, $47.75 here. The 
larger city mills, with regular month-to- 
month contracts with mixers, keep well 
sold up all the time, and are not much 
concerned over the outlook for the future, 
but some interior companies occasionally 
have feed on track for sale. 

Kansas City: After tumbling steadily for 
over a month, the millfeed market reached 
a more stable position during the past 
week. Prices are holding firm at $1@2.50 
below ceilings which were re-established at 
$46.50 ton, Kansas City. Bran has weak- 
ened a little since most mills have com- 
pleted conversion from 80 to 72% extrac- 
tion, but demand is strong for shorts. 
Mixers are expecting a large fall pig erop 





MILL EXECUTIVES 


Your competitor has cut out all 
hand trucking. He uses day- 
light packing on flour and 
millfeed. He has remodeled 
his mill and his processes for 
efficiency. 

Our Engineers did it for him! 
We also plan feed mills and 
soybean expeller plants. 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 





Management Engineers 


Merchants Exchange 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





We are principals acting in our 
own behalf willing to 


PAY YOU 


IMMEDIATE CASH 


For ASSETS or CAPITAL 
STOCK of... 


eINDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
¢ MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS 


All transactions held in strictest con- 

fidence. Personnel retained wherever 

possible. 

Address: Box 1203 147 W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 138, N. Y. 
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and are now witnessing a little increase 
in poultry feed demand. Thus there is 
current demand for the higher protein 
millfeeds. Only ‘occasional sales of bran 
and mill run are being made, the price 
having dropped 50c this week to $44, Kan- 
sas City. Shorts are strong and are be- 
ing traded at ceilings. 

Oklahoma: Brisk demand and limited 
stocks. Quotations: trucks for southern de- 
liveries $2.65; northern deliveries $2.60 cwt. 

Fort Worth: Production is at top levels, but 
much of it is absorbed in mills’ own mixed 
feeds or in mixed cars with flour. Quota- 
tions: carlots, bran $48.40@49.40; in mixed 
cars, bran $50@51, gray shorts $52.40@ 
53.40, delivered TCP. 

Wichita: The millfeed situation is grow- 
ing tighter. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
on straight cars of bran, shorts or mill 
run $46.50; mixed cars $47.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand has im- 
proved somewhat with active inquiry for 
gray shorts. Shorts brought ceiling prices 
and bran could be sold for the top figure 
when shorts could be furnished at the same 
time. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$44.50@45, gray shorts $46.50. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices un- 
changed and supplies sufficient to take care 
of trade requirements. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $44.50@45, shorts $46.50 
@ 47.25. 

Cleveland: At the present time there is 
more millfeed available than there are 
buyers and millfeed has been offered below 
the ceiling. 

Baffalo: The millfeed market is more 
stable with bran selling at about $1.50@2 
ton under ceiling. Shorts are firm. The 
anticipated increase in volume of mill- 
feed is far below expectations as some 
mills are still making good-sized lots of 
80% extraction flour for export. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $50.50@51, stand- 
ard midds. $51.50@51.85. 

Boston: Prices are back at ceilings but 
demand in general is quiet. Buyers have 
fair supplies on hand as a result of deliv- 
eries in recent weeks, and they also ex- 
pect a lowering of requirements in the 
coming feeding season. Standard bran, 
midds., mixed feed, red dog $54 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for bran and stand- 
ard middlings has increased with large 
offerings at $55@55.75 ton, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Atlanta: Demand good; offerings getting 
tighter; bran and mill run $56.50@56.70; 
shorts $57@58.70; until the latter part of 
the past week bran had been selling at 
under ceiling prices, but offerings grew 
tighter and prices advanced. 

Seattle: Millfeed sold freely at $61.50 
right up until the moment when ceilings 
were reinstated and continues to move 
briskly at $46.50. Supplies are fairly good, 
although of course demand far exceeds sup- 
ply. However, feed millers. are having 
less difficulty with supplies than they have 
had at any time for the past 24 months. 
This is partly due to the fact that busi- 
ness is down and their requirements are 
not so heavy, and partly to the fact that 
flour milling operations are running at a 
high level, with mills moving their offal 
steadily into the trade. No forward book- 
ings are being made, all sales being for 
spot and nearby delivery. If the maritime 
strike continues, supplies may begin to 
dry up as mills now grinding on foreign 
commitments are forced to shut down. 
Both local and interior millers selling at 
the $46.50 Tacoma/Seattle ceiling. . Move- 
ment to California restricted, a8 local de- 
mand sufficient ta, absorb all supplies: » 


Ogden: Millfeed prices are back under 
ceiling, with old price of $46.30 in effect. 
Supply and .demand are about equal. Mills 
continue working at capacity seven days 
per week, and selling for future delivery, 
boeking inte October at the present time. 
Demand has eased up a bit. Quotations 
(ceilings): mill run -$46.30, carlots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $47, ceiling; Cali- 
fornia prices: $52.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles $1 higher. 

Toronto-Montreal: Offerings are inade- 
quate for the demand. Production is at 
the highest point in history of the trade 
but is still below requirements of the do- 
mestic market. Only small quantities are 
allowed to go for export. Ceiling prices 
prevail. Quotations Sept. 7: ceiling, bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There is a keen demand for 
all types of millfeed with eastern Canada 


taking the great bulk of supplies from 
western mills. Small sales in the three 
prairie provinces. Quotations: Manitoba 


and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN MEAL ENRICHMENT 
SUSPENDED UNTIL NOV. 1 


Columbia, S. C.—The state law re- 
quiring enrichment of degerminated 
hominy grits and corn meal has been 
suspended until Nov. 1, 1946, accord- 
ing to J. Roy Jones, commissioner 
of agriculture, 

Suspension will permit the sale of 
unenriched grits for a little more 
than two months and was authorized 
because enforcement of the act “is 
substantially impeding the sale and 
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distribution of this food product,” 
Jones said. f 

He attributed his action to the re- 
ceipt of affidavits and letters advis-. 
ing him of a “desperate” shortage of 
cereal food products, followed by a 
public hearing in his office. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Shipments of 
feedstuffs from Minneapolis during 
August were: millfeeds 60,660 tons, 
screenings 4,585 and linseed meal 
20,850, compared with 83,160, 7,070 
and 7,200, respectively, a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Western Canada Visible Grain Sup)ly 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for C:nada, 























Fort William, Ont., Sept. 6, 1946 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats !tarley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur 5,669 490 4,745 5,167 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 1,006 a 747 110 
Churchill ...... 311 F - i 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 
, Vators ........ 58 > 583 497 
, Potala ........ 7,074 490 6,074 5,774 

Year ago ..... 58,456 1,263 11,586 3,096 


Receipts during week ending Sept. 5: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 3,576 161 1,671 1,599 
Pacific seaboard. 278 ae 16 12 
Churchill ...... 266 ne 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Ce) er 7 a 10 24 





BORE 2:006866s 4,127 161 1,696 1,636 
Shipments during week ending Sey. 6: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 











DMRS 10:4.3,0:0.664 80 1,531 31 1,422 599 

BUEN: 0.0.6-4p.02 000 47 6 201 73 
Pacific seaboard. 461 oe 5 13 
Churchill ...... 239 ey 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west-. 

GFR GIG. sus 3 14 “* 5 101 

THROES casctves 2,293 37 1,634 787 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. l1- 
Sept. 6, 1946: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 11,406 417 8,643 5,865 
ee 71 2 


Pacific seaboard. 1,511 2 
Churchill ...... 321 . 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- ; 
OPH  GiV.! 2.60. 136 s6 56 46 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-Sept. 6, 1946: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 8,276 477 7,534 2,981 
Pacific seaboard. 2,125 “0 56 75 
Churchill ...... 1,887 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OTB: .GIV, .<>.020- 120 a 351 629 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United. States at the close of the week 
ending Aug. 31, 1946, and Sept. 1, 1545, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Azgricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
American -—in bond—- 
Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
31, y 31, 


1946 1945 1946 1945 


, _ | rons 98,705 167,539 119 18,415 
co Serre 11,768 3,714 qs see 
Tre 15,086 28,651 dis 2,420 
BAGO. 3 seb leted 0.6 909 4,433 14 tee 
Barley ...... 11,552 16,575 50 401 
Flaxseed 1,562 98 wes vee 
Soybeans .... 530 1,353 ws 


Stock of United States bonded grin in 
store and afloat in Canadian market» Aus. 
31 (figures for corresponding date year 
ago. given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 388,000 (5,000) bus; soybeans, none. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipmenis 
Receipts and shipments of millfecd at 


the principal distributing centers fer the 
week ending Sept. 7, in tons with com- 
parisons: 


-—Receipts— Shipments 
1946 1945 1946 1945 


Minneapolis ss ... 10,920 13,890 
Kansas City 550 375 2,250 ryt 
Milwaukee .... 120 60 2,880 2,13 





Bonded Grain in the United Sta‘es 

Stocks of bonded grain in- the United 
States as compiled by the secretary ‘' bo 
Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 31, 19 
(000’s omitted). 
° Wheat Oats Rye Barly 

11 ‘ 14 + 





Buffalq ......-. 9 ° 50 

Duluth ........: MP CO names + 

New York ...... vs c 
Afloat......... +03 ‘=. 
Totals ........ 119 ic 


Sept. 1, 1945 .. 16,637: 2,149 . = 
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New Record 


* 


Liberty Ship Loaded With 
Grain Cargo in 





18 Hours 





When the freighter William W. 
Seaton sailed down the Delaware 
River from the Port of Philadelphia 
recently it not only carried a larg- 
er cargo than is usually placed 
aboard Liberty ships there, but the 
whole 8,588 tons of No. 1 Northwest 
spring wheat had been loaded in the 
record time of 18 hours. 

Credit for lowering the o!d mini- 
mum loading mark by more than an 
hour goes to B. H. Sobelman & Co., 
ship agents and stevedores, who have 
been working steadily on methods of 
speeding up grain shipments to starv- 
ing Curope. 

“A blower system devised by them 
at the Port Richmond elevator of the 
Reading Co. carries the grain via a 
chuie arrangement right into the 
hoki of the ship and distributes it 
to every nook and cranny of the 
compartment without employment of 
any manual labor. 

Sobelman has also introduced a 
new bagging method by which the 
sacks are filled on the deck of the 
vessel, then thrown into the hold, as 
compared with former methods of 
loading the bags on the pier and hav- 
ing them hoisted aboard by cargo 
nets. 

The bagged grain, of course, is 
used to top off the bulk product. It 
fills the space in the upper holds 
which sailors call the ‘“‘ ’tween decks” 
and the area under the hatches of 
lower holds. The effect of this bag- 
ged cargo is to give stability to the 
rest, its weight pressing down to fill 
any air pockets which might have 
developed. It also adds to the sea- 
worthiness of the vessel, permitting 
an extra amount to be loaded. 

The minimized manual handling of 
the grain complements the modern 
facilities at Port Richmond which 
handled a new all-time record 
amount of grain during June by 
transferring more than 4,000,000 bus 
from 2,200 freight cars to 13 ships. 
Two shiploads of flax also were han- 
dled. 

Grain freight cars travel an over- 
head track in the elevator and reach 
a dumper that tilts the car over a 
chute which carries the grain 
through a conveyor system and down 
another chute to the ship itself. 
After each car is emptied, it is bump- 
ed by the next loaded car, carried 
along the rails to an incline which 
Stops it and at the same time im- 
Parts sufficient momentum for ‘it to 
roll back a short distance, through 
a switch, thence down to the ground- 
level freight yard. 

The cargo of the Seaton was pur- 
Chased by the Finnish Purchasing 
Commission and was taken from gov- 
ernment storage. It is destined to 
be unloaded at eight ports in Fin- 
land. 

Here’s the phenomenal loading 
Schedule: Work started at 8:30 a. m. 
on July 15 and ended at 11 p. m. 
With one-hour periods for lunch and 
dinner. The next morning the steve- 
doring crew commenced operations 
at 8 o’clock, took a lunch hour and 
finished at 2:30 p. m. 
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The lower holds, including tanks, 
were filled with 302,619. bus, weigh- 
ing 8,106 tons and the “’tween deck” 
cargo consisted of 13,000 bags holding 
18,000 bus, with a total weight of 
482 tons. 

Thus, 329,619 bus, or 8,588. tons, 
was loaded in exactly 18 hours, as 
compared with longer times formerly 
on Liberty ships carrying an aver- 
age of 300,000 bus. 

This is a far cry from prewar days 
when ship agents allowed three to 
five days for loading a vessel, plus 
the time spent fitting it with grain 
boards. 


CANADIAN FEED MEN PLAN 
NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


Toronto, Ont.—The second annual 
nutrition conference of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers Association 
which is held in co-operation with 
the Ontario Agricultural College and 
the Ontario Veterinary College is to 
be held in Guelph, Ont., Sept. 17-19. 

All types of animal and poultry 
nutrition will be dealt with by speak- 
ers who are thoroughly familiar with 
the most modern methods of feeding. 
Many of these will be from govern- 
ment departments of animal nutrition 
in Canada and the United States. 
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The improvement of pastures will also 
be dealt with by a representative of 
the Ontario Agricultural College. 
The closing evening of the meeting 
will be spent in informal discussion 
and social enjoyment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GMI DIVIDEND 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 

directors of General Mills, Inc., has 

declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, payable Oct. 

1, 1946, to stockholders of record 








Sept. 10, 1946. . This is the twenty- 
eighth consecutive dividend on Gen- 
eral Mills 5% preferred stock. 





oe not how good, Cut HOW bette 7 


It takes many qualities to make a great leader. Among 
them is an attitude of mind that might be called— 
unsatisfaction. In the Cargill organization this atti- 
tude is a strong one—a refusal to be satisfied with good 
enough—an unceasing striving to find HOW a thing 


can be done better. 


The policy of “How better” has already yielded 


be technicians, planners, workers on Cargill’s staff 
whose job it is to keep asking the question “How can 
this or that be done better?” 

That things can be done still better, still more eco- 
nomically—that new methods, new by-products, new 


chemurgical uses can be developed to widen the market 


many tangible benefits to all who are concerned with 


grain—from the farmer to the final consumer. In the 
laboratory, it has pointed to better bread strains of 
wheat, better oil bearing strains of flax and soy, better 
malting strains of barley. In the handling of grain, it 
has made for lower cost transportation, for better load- 
ing and unloading efficiency, for improved grain con- 


ditioning and grading. 


But this is not enough! There are, and always will 


STILL THE PIONEER 


IN THE 


for grains—Cargill has promised itself to prove. 





INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 
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FMHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO - NEW YORK VANCOUVER ~ 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 











Me EE ie 


WINTER WHEAT 





5 bitoni: 









FLOURS | : FLOURS 
Cream of the West fe : Monarch 

— | Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























Septem: 




















1946 
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CABLE: LAKURON sti ln TORONTO, CANADA 


| SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


& 


PURITY + THREE STARS lis 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK 


CANADA CREAM ° STERLING eee 


tending from the foothills of the Rockies 
on the east to British Columbia on the 
west, and from Banff National Park on 
the south to the 53rd parallel, Jasper, 

G R E AT W E % T covering an area of 5,380 square miles, is 
one of the most rugged picturesque sec- 
tions in all of Canada. 


hy AT T L t Noted for its scenery, fine hotel ac- 


commodation and one of the best golf 


courses in Canad@, it is a tourist centre 

MAITLAND cern oe 
On the main line of the C.N.R. this 
district has many distinguished visitors 
HH U Xe) N who enjoy the mountain drives, rugged 
trails, excellent fishing and magnificent 


scenery—a host of attractions that never 
fail to delight the visitor. 





UR time) f mecley Vibe gacaly Vo .U, ba a3) 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
L. 





Sa=>" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


iL 


~ JUTE 4 j ‘> pame 2 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS | - BAGS 


A A 


E." Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited yh ones DS 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 
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SBA CONVENTION PROGRAM 
SET FOR ‘RECONSTRUCTION’ 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices 
WINNIPEG - 


EAS 


TERN EXF 


YRT 


FF E 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


VANCOUVER: CALGARY - MOOSE JAW 


TORONTO += HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL 


NTREAL - 


ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VA 


» SASKAT 


*>MON( 


N 


ON 
TON 


VER 











Since 1857 


JAMeS 






WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 


‘Mikardon & Sons 


Bain enchant Shippers and Exporters 

















“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs”’ 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 














Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 


Export Office - TORONTO, CANADA 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 





Atlanta, Ga—Reconstruction and 
plans for returning to economic 
normalcy will occupy the major share 
of attention at the 32nd annual con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers As- 
sociation, Inc., which will be held 
Sept. 15-18 at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Officials of government and indus- 
try alike will be on hand to present 
their views on proper ways of meet- 
ing the postwar problem of return- 
ing to a free economy. 

The keynote address will be de- 
livered by John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, followed by Phillip Talbott, 
bakery official with the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Problems of reconstruction to be 
discussed at the convention include 
associational activity, which will be 
treated in a special panel discussion; 
baked goods quality, another panel 
subject, and salesmanship, which will 
be described by Gene Flack, Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., Long Island City, N. 
Y. Merchandising speaker for the 
convention is Dorothy: Thomas of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Among entertainment activities 
scheduled for the meeting are horse 
shoe tournaments, sight-seeing par- 
ties, a “get-acquainted dance and 
the annual banquet and ball. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Oanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











a FRAG? 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO CANADA 





Canada 


Toronto 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 














CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 




















* 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


& 


@ 


“Milligroup” 
London 
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Cale Adres: LAKESIDE en ™'* 87 ~ OWERSAL ron wring _ mente - Soucuren. MeDIeI ua 
) QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


‘ i ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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FOUND! 


YOU’LL FIND NEW BUS- 





INESS IN YOUR CAKE 
DEPARTMENT WITH THE 
NEW W.S.P. HENKEL’S 
} CAKE FLOUR—STILL “TOPS” 


IN THE CAKE FLOUR FIELD 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Lid. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


















ARCHER-VANIELS~\IDIANT 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


ARKANSAS 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


pe dy LITTLE ROCK .- 
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The tired-looking man sat facing 
the solicitor. 


“So, you want a divorce from your 
wife,” said the latter. ‘“Aren’t your 
relations pleasant?” 

“Mine are,” came the answer, “but 
hers are simply terrible.” 


*¢ ¢ 


Childish Game: One at which your 
wife beats you. 


¢$?¢ ¢ 
A negro, riding home on his mule, 
passed under an apple tree, so he 
stopped and reached up for a tasty 
apple on a high branch. Just as he 
did so, the mule started off, leaving 
Mose hanging perilously. Just then 
the owner of the orchard came along. 
“What are you doing up there?” he 
demanded. 
“Befo’ de Lawd,” said Mose, “Ah 
jes’ fell off mah mule!” 


¢ ¢ 


Junior: Mummy, where did I come 
from? 
Mummy: Sonny, if I knew I’d send 


you back. 
¢¢ 


Two sailors entered a bus and sat 
across from a pretty girl: 

First Sailor: That’s a mighty cute 
girl. Shall we speak to her? 

Second Sailor: Take it easy, Mack. 
Let’s wait until she pays her fare. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

An ultra-smart city man was driv- 
ing through a Connecticut village 
when he thought he would show his 
companions how clever he could be 
at the expense of a couple of natives. 
He stopped the car and called to 
them: 

City Man: Can either of you tell 
me this? If it’s 20 miles frorn here 
to New Haven and butter is 50c a 
pound, how old am I? 

Villager (after thinking a mo- 
ment): Forty-four. 

City Man (amazed): Marvelous! 
How on earth did you find that out? 

Villager: Well, I have a brother 
who is 22, and he’s only half crazy. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Three absent-minded professors 
were so absorbed in conversation that 
they didn’t-hear the train come in or 
hear the conductor’s “all aboard” call 
until the puff of the engine attracted 


them. Then they all rushed for the 


train and two of them scrambled on 
it. The third looked on sheepishly. 

The agent, standing near by, said, 
“Too bad, mister, but you shouldn’t 
feel too badly. Two out of three 
made it. That’s a pretty good per- 
centage.” 

“Yes, sighed the professor, “but 
they came down to see me off.” 


e¢ ¢ 


A preacher, at the end of his ser- 
mon, noticed that one of his deacons 
was asleep. So he said, “We will 
now have a few minutes of prayer. 
Deacon Jones will lead.” 

“Lead,” said the deacon, suddenly 
awakening, “I just dealt!” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
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me ew 


Tak & ast @ Y 
GHTON 


NEW YORK = FOR ge) | 
PHILADELPHIA 4 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CIT} 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR- 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. -. 








— 
BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—_— 





—— 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
-poreiGn FTLOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO: 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. ‘'Grarns,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





K 

*: | i ; ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Se ae (GLASGOW) LTD. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 

D MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. IMPORTERS OF AMSTERDAM 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 












































Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentiey’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
























































K LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
cleyeen = JAS & VAN WALBEEK 
ee FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
a iorn hb hb} h 7 
LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Coventry.” London Cable Address: ““D1rLoma,"’ Glasgow Cable Address: ‘“Interest-Rotterdam” 
—_ IMPORTERS oF GRAIN, FLour, | FARQUHAR BROTHERS TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. (Successor 38. J. Ves) 
FLOUR MERCHANTS HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
rs ARL L (Established 1908) 
‘ GK Cees, ae a (0 Wellington Strest ‘GLAROOW, 6.8 IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
¥ Cable Add a intstic,”” ‘ ‘ : C. I. F. business much preferred. Samples and Offers Solicited 
ress: rain lo - ” 
TS — errs Cie ACE “Ee ‘ ian Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’ Haarlem 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
— A. VAUGHAN THOMAS McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 00m meecemens Established 1913 
™ FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS , | No. 8 South College Street, Te). BOWES 
ay ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
ed Subecitetton Reem, 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW Also LEITH and DUNDEE Working Denmark, Finland, 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow Cable Address: Code: Gerway, Geers 
' Bz “VIGILANT” Riverside Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 
ass. a : eee 
Handel- 
-— J. M. & C. M. HAMM ROBERT NEILL, LTD. N.V. iiSectric Maatechappy Established 1899 
FORMERLY | 6é 99 
0. WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM FLOUR IMPORTERS MEELUNIE NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 7 ‘ 
eitednin Cena | 197St. Vincent Street GLASGOW.C.2 | aseee mumronerodht 200 a 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3. | 5 . a praceadatametwanl 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. | Branches: Belfast and Dublin olg Wieure ~~ ~~ Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 
= | ~ 
| 
—— HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | W. H. Rutherfurd esnaapsinnaeseadlbe. 2h a Established 1894 
D. D. P. Howi John Si ’ 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS | oh Fa chen Gimgecn M. WITSENBURG JR’S | ANTH. JOH 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS | W,.H. RUTHERFURD & CO FLOUR IMPORTERS - JOHANSEN & CO. 
and FLOUR FLOUR IMPOR . | FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
Corys’ Buildings atl sn sg AMSTERDAM HOLLAND | AGENTS 
57/59 St. M A LONDON, E. C.3 rtson Stree ; } — 
—— Street LIVERPOOL ©. I. F. Business Much Preferred Cite Aateen: Oe Core bee, | eraser a 
x 7 seam sama Stress COW Cable Address: “WHEATEAR,” Glasgow | “Witburg” Amsterdam | Cable Address: “Johnny 
— PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. _ A. RUOFF & CO. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
K FLOUR IMPORTERS | Established 1855 FLOUR AGENT 
‘ 155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
SE FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution St., LEITH , | FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 4 : 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN [-. e — a | Meterenee: The Wistheanters Ritter 
1 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cables: ‘‘Puiip,’’ Dundee Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornsta” 
—— et — - —_ - econinsinianiimieemmiamiceasas 
_* | LOKEN & CO. A/S 
CRAWFORD & LAW || D.T.RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | ruut2KEN& CO AUS, | .TROELS FODE 
yr. FLOUR IMPORTERS 45 Hope Street GLASGOW Working Norway, Finlené, & IMPORTER 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 ImPorRTERS OF } Denmark and Sweden Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers : FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS | pte sc ee 
’ OFFIORS ALSO AT Chase National Bank of the City Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
LONDON, E. C.3 LIVERPOOL LEITH | of New York, N. Y. and Bakers’ Supplies 
7 Cable Address: “Caseennnea,” SeOe DUBLIN BELFAST | eS ae ee ee & Cable Address: “Trofo,” Copenhagen 
— 
S Low Grades and HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ FEEDSTUFFS 
Millfeed LARSEN CO. Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
. I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All FLOUR Grades BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 
Minneapolis, Minn. 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
—_* 
N THE NEW CENTURY CO. Johnson-Herbert & Co. We are 
eee Gn. Calon Ane. e 9, ttt. buyers of FEEDS of all kinds S. R. STRISIK CO. 
iC F 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed F | oO U R DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. Flour Mill Agents 
Producers of 780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
— —— 
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3 When the year’s supply of ice depended on the vagaries 
. 15a 
of the weather, production schedules were little better 
6 than guesswork. In today’s plants ice is produced and 
M4 shipped in a matter of hours. 
With the Agene Process the miller of today avoids 
i uncertainties and guesswork in aging his flour. Produc- 
8a tion can be planned ahead and the storage space saved 
27 can be put to more profitable use. 
47 
There’s no guesswork either when the baker uses 
a. 
ver 3 
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AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 











Agene matured flour. He is assured of uniform results 
with flour free of the “uncertainties of the weather”. 
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GOING TO SEE THAT “-< am # JUST AS SOON 
QUALITY BRAND AGAIN? }% 7 AS THE 
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